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HERODOTUS. 



BOOK IV. 



MELPOMENE 

CONTINUED, 
CHAP. XCIX. 

THAT part of Thrace'"** which stretches to the 
sea, has Scythia immediately contiguous to 
it; where Thrace ends, Scythia begins, through 
which the Ister passes, commencing at the south- 
east, and emptying itself into the Euxine. It 
shall be my business to describe that part of Scy- 
thia which is continued from the mouth of the 
Ister, to the sea-coast Ancient Scythia extends 

from 



»^ That part of IVace.]— This chapter irill, doubtless, 
appear perplexed on a first and casual view : but whoevef 
will be at the trouble to examine M. D'Anville's excellent 
maps, illustrative of ancient geography, will in a moment 
find every difficulty respecting the situation of the places 
here described efiectually removed.— T. 

Vol. Ill B 
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2 MELPOMENE. 

from the Ister, westward, as far as the city 
Carcinitis. The mountainous country above 
this place, in the same direction, as far as what is 
called the Trachean Chersone&e, Is possessed by 
the people of Taurus; this place is situated near 
the sea to the east Scythia, like Attica, is in 
two parts bounded by the sea, westward and to 
the east The people of Taurus are circumstanced 
with respect to Scythia, as any other nation would 
be with respect to Attica, who, instead of Athe- 
nians, should inhabit the Sunian promontory, 
stretching from the district of Thonicus, as far as 
Anaphlystus. Such, comparing small things 
with great, is the district of Tauris : but as there 
may be some who have not visited these parts of 
Attica, I shall endeavour to explain myself more 
intelligibly. Suppose, that beginning at the. port 
of Brundusium *°7, another nation, and not the 
lapyges'***, should occupy that country, as far as 

Tarentum, 



'•^ Brundvsium.]— This place, which is now called Brindisi, 
was very memorable in the annals of ancient Rome: here 
Atigustus first took the name of Caesar, here the poet Paca- 
vius was bom, and here Virgil died:— It belongs to the 
king of Naples; and it is the opinion of modern travellers, 
that the kingdom of Naples possesses no place so advantage- 
ously situated for trade.— T. 

*"* /tf/W^l—The region of lapygia has been at different 
times called Messapia, Calabria, and Salentum : it is now 
called Terra d'Otranto : it derived its name of lapygcs from 
the wind called lapyx : 

Sed 
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MELPOMENE. s 

Tarentum, separating it from the rest of the con- 
tinent : I mention these two, but there are many 
other places similarly situated, to which Tauris 
might be compared. 

C. The country above Tauris, as well as that 
towards the. sea to the east*'*', is inhabited by 
Scythians, who possess also the lands which lie to 
the west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the 

Palus 

Sed vides quanto trepidet tumultu 
Pronus Orion. Ego quid sit ater 
Adriae novi sinus, et quid albus 
Peccet lapyx. 

Where I suppose the Albus, contrasted to Ater, means thai 
this wind surprized the unwary mariner, during a very severe 
sky. 

Others are of opinion, that the lapyges were so named 
from lapyx, the son of Daedalus ; and that the wind was named 
lapyx, from blowing in the direction of that extremity of 
Italy; which is indeed more conformable to the analogy of 
the Latin names lor several other winds. 

*•* To ike east J] — This description of Scythia is attended 
with great difficulties ; it is not, in the first place, easy to 
seize the true meaning of Herodotus ; in the second, I can- 
not believe that the description here given accords correctly 
with the true position of the places. I am, nevertheless; 
astonished that it should be generally faithful, when it is con- 
sidered how scanty the knowledge oi this country was : the 
historian must have laboured with remarkable diligence to 
have told us what he has. By the phrase of '' the sea to 
the east,*' Bellanger understands the Palus A.seotis; but I 
am convinced that when he describes the sea which is to the 
south, and to the west, he means only to speak of different 
points of the Euxine. — Larcher, 
B % 
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4 MELPOMENE. 

Palus Maeotis, as far as the Tanais, which 
empties itself into this lake; so that as you 
advance from the Ister inland, Scythia is termi- 
nated first by the Agathyrsi, then by the Neuri, 
thirdly by the Androphagi, and last of all, by the 
Melanchteni*- 

CI. Scythia thus appears to be of a quadran- 
gular form, having two of its sides terminated 
by the sea, to which its other two towards the 
land are perfectly equal : from the Ister to the 
Borysthenes is a ten days journey, which is also 
the distance from the Borysthenes to the Palus 
Meeotis. Ascending from the sea inland, as far 
as the country of the Melanchlaeni, beyond Scy- 
thia, is a journey of twenty days ; according to 
my computation, a day's journey is equal to two 
hundred stadia ""^ : thus the extent of Scythia,^ along 

its 



* Scythia may be supposed to have extended northward 
to the river Dresna, and its eastern brunch the Sem, on 
the east of the Borysthenes, and to Pohsh Russia on the 
west of that river : wherefore Wolynia, the pn^er Ukraine, 
the countries of Belgerod, &c. must have formed the 
northern frontier of bcythia, on which side it was bpunded 
by the tri|)e of Androphagi on the side of Poland,, and by 
the Melauchlaeni on the side of Russia, as on the N. W. by 
the Neuri, and on the west by the Agathyrsi. — Rentiel^ p 61. 

**® Two hundred stadia.] — Authors do not agree with each 
other, nor indeed with themselves, about the length of the 
day's journey ; Herodotus here gives two hundred stadia to 

ada/ft 
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its sides, is four thousand stadia; and through 
the midst of it inland, is four thousand more. 

CII. The Scythians, conferring with one an- 
other, conceived that of themselves they were un- 
able to repel the forces of Darius ; they therefore 
made application to their neighbours. The princes 

also 



a day 8 journey ; but in the fifth book he gives no more than 
one hundred and fifty. — It is probable that the two hundred 
stadia are the ordinary journey of a traveller, and the one 
hundred and fifty stadia the march of an army. The army 
of Xenophon ordinarily marched ^ve parasangs^ which he 
states to be equal to one hundred and fifty stadia. 

Strabo and Pliny make the length of the Arabian Gulph a 
thousand, stadia, which the first of these authors says will 
take up a voyage of three or four days: what Livy calls a 
day's journey, Poiybius describes as two hundred stadia* 
The Roman lawyers assigned to each day twenty miles, that 
is to say, one hundred and sixty stadia.-— See Casaubon on 
Straboj page 6i of the Amsterdam edition, pa^e -23 of that 
of Paris. 

The evangelist Luke tells us, that Joseph and Mary went 
a day's journey before they sought the child Jesus ; now 
Maundrel, page 64, informs us that, according to tradition, 
this happened at Beer, which was no more than ten miles 
from Jerusalem ; according, there ore, to this estimation, a 
day's jfmrney was no more than eighty stadia. When we 
recollect that the day has difierent acceptations, and has been 
divided .into the natural day, the artificial day, the civil day, 
the astronomical day, <Scc. we shall the less wonder at any 
apparent want of exactness in the computations of space 
passed over in a portion of time by no means determinate. 

B3 
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6 MELPOMENE. 

also to whom they applied, held a consultation 
concerning the powerful anny of the invader ; at 
this meetii)g were assembled the princes of the 
Agathyrsi, Tauri, Neuri, Androphagi, Melan- 
chlsBni, Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatae. 

cm. Of these nations, the Tauri are dis- 
tinguished by these peculiar customs '" : All 
strangers shipwrecked on their coast, and par- 
ticularly every Greek who falls into their hands, 
they sacrifice to a virgin, in the following manner : 
after the ceremonies of prayer, they strike the 
victim on the head with a club. Some affirm, 
that, having fixed the head upon a cross, they pre- 
cipitate the body from the rock, on the craggy 
part of which the temple stands : others again, 
allowing that the head is thus exposed, deny that 
the body is so treated, but say that it is buried. 
The sacred personage to whom this sacrifice is 
offered, the Taurians themselves assert to be 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon. The 
manner in which they treat their captives is this : 

— Every 



■" Peculiar ciw^owm.]— These customs, as far aa they relate 
to the religious ceremonies described in the subsequent para-* 
graphs of this chapter, must have been rendered by the 
Iphigenia of Euripides, and other writers, too familiar to 
require any minute discussion* The story of Iphigenia also, 
in all its particulars, with the singular resemblance which i^ 
bears to the account of the daughter of Jephtha in the sacred 
Scriptures, must be equally well known. — T. 
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— Every man cuts off the head of his prisoner, and 
carries it to his house; this he fixes on a stake, , 
which is placed generally at the top of the chim- 
ney : thus situated, they affect to consider it as 
the protector of their families. Their whole sub- 
sistence is procured by acts of plunder and 
hostility. 

CIV. The Agathyrsi "* are a people of very 
effeminate mannere, but abounding in gold ; they 
have their women in common, so that, b^ng all 
connected by the ties of consanguinity, they know 
nothing of envy or of hatred : in other respects 
they resemble the Thraciansi 

CV. The Neuri observe the Scythian customs. 
In the age preceding this invasion of Darius, they 
were compelled to change their habitations, from 
the multitude of serpents which infested them: 
besides what their own soil^produced, these came 

in 



*■* Agathj/rsi,"] — The couatxy inhabited by this people is 
now called Vologhda, in Muscovy : the Agathyrsi were by 
Juvenal called cruel ; 

Sauromataeque truces aut immanes AgathyrsL 
Virgil calls them the painted Agathyrsi : 

Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi. • 
They are said to have received the name of Agathyrsi from 
AgBithyrsus, a sou of Hercules. — T. 
• B4 
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8 MELPOMENE. 

in far greater numbetB from the deserts above 
them ; till they were at length compelled to take 
refuge with the Budini; these people have the 
character of being magicians*. It is asserted by 
the Scythians, as well as by those Greeks who 
dwell in Scythia, that once in every year they are 
all of them changed into wolves "' ; and that 
after remaining so for the space of a few days, 
tiiey resume their former shape ; but this I do not 
believe, although they swear that it is true. 

CVI. The Androphagi are, perhaps, of all 
mankind, the rudest : they have no forms of law 
or justice, their employment is feeding of cattle; 
and though their dress is Scythian, they have a 
dialect appropriate to themselves. 

CVII. The Melanchlaeni"* have all black 

garments; 



* They were probably, says Rennel, an ingenious people, 
and exceeded their neighbours in artsBs well as in hospitality. 
P- 93- 

^** Into wolves.]— Tonxpomus Mela mentions the same 
fact, as I halve observed in Vol. II. p. 369. It has been sup- 
posed by some, that this idea might arise from the circum- 
stance of these people clothing themselves in the skins of 
wolves during the colder months of winter; but this is re- 
jected by Larcher, without giving any better hypothesis to 
solve the fable. — T, 

^"^ Melanchlani.]— 

Melanchlaenis atra vestis : & ex e4 nomen. — 

Fomp. Mela. 
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MELPOMENE. 9 

garments ; from whence they derive their name : 
these are the only people known to feed on hu- 
man flesh "* ; then- manners are those of Scythia. 

C VIII. The Budmi "^ are a great and nume- 
rous people; their bodies are painted of a blue 
and red colour; they have in their country a 
town called Gelonus, built entirely of wood. Its 
walls are of a surprising height : they are on each 
side three hundred stadia in length ; the houses 
and the temples are all of wood. They have 
temples built in the Grecian manner to Grecian 
deities, with the statues, altars, and shrines 
of wood. Every three years "^ they have a festi- 
val in honour of Bacchus. TJjie Geloni are of 

Grecian 



*" Human JUsh.'l'^M, Larcher very naturally think this 
a passive transposed from the preceding chapter, as indeed 
the word Androphagi literally means eaters of human flesh. 

*" BudinL] — ^The district possessed by this people is now 
Called Podolia: Plmy supposes them to have been so called 
from using waggons cjrawn by oxea.-^7'. 

The country of the Budini has been taken for that of 
Woroner and its neighbourhood, as well from description as 
position ; it being, like the other, full of forests.— Afnne/, 

P' 93- 

"^ Every three years.] — ^This feast, celebrated in honour 
of Bacchus, was named the Trieterica, to which there are 
frequent allusions ip the ancient authors-rSee Statius. 

■ ■ Non hoc Trieterica vobis 
Nox patho de more venit 

From which we mi^ presume that this was kept up through- 
qttt the mght 
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10 MELPOMENE. 

Grecian origin; but bebg expelled from the 
commercial towns, they established themselves 
amongst the Bbdini. Their language is a mixture > 
of Greek and Scythian. 

■s 

CIX. The Budini are distinguished equally in 
their language and manner of life from the Ge- 
loni : they are the original natives of the country, 
feeders of cattle, and the only people of the 
country who eat vermin. The Geloni "*, on the 
contrary, pay attention to agriculture, live on 
com, cultivate gardens, and resemble the Budini 
neitlier in appearance nor complexion. The 
Greeks however are apt, though erroneously, to 
confound them bMSth under the name of Geloni. 
Their country is covered with trees of every 
species : where these are the thickest, there is a 
large and spacious lake with a marsh surrounded 
with reeds. In this lake are found otters, beavers, 
and other wild animals, who have square snouts : 
of these, the skins are used to border the gar- 
ment "' ; and their testicles are esteemed useful 
in hysteric diseases. 

ex. Of 



"• Ge/oni.]— These people are called Picti by Virgil: 
Pictosque GeloDOS. Georg. ii. 115. 

And by Lucan, fortes : 

Massagetes quo fiigit equo ibrtesqae Gelonos. — L. iii. 283. 
"*• Border the garment, ]^t is perhaps not unworthy re- 
mark, that throughout the sacred Scriptures we find n» men* 

tion 
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ex. Of the Sauromats "*" we have this ac- 
count In a contest which the Greeks had with 

the 



lion made of furs ; and this is the more extraordinary, as in 
Syria and ^gypt, according to the accounts of modem tra- 
vellers, garments lined and bordered with costly fiirs are the 
dresses of honour andT of ceremony. Purple and fine linen 
are what we often read of in Scripture ; but never of fur.^T. 
*^ Sauromata.] — This people were also called Sarmatae or 
Sarmatians. It may perhaps tend to excite some novel and 
interesting ideas in the mind of the English reader, when he 
is informed, that among a people rude and uncivilized as 
these Sarmatians are here described, the tender and effemi- 
nate Ovid was compelled to consume a long and melancholy 
exile. It was on the banks of the Danube that he wrote 
those nine books of epistles, which are certainly not the least 
valuable of his works. The following lines are eminently 
harmonious and pathetic : 

At puto cum requies medicinaque publica cune 

Somnus adest, solitis nox venit oiha malis, 
Somnia me terrent veros imitantia casus, 

Et vigilant sensus in mea damna mei ; 
Aut ego Sarmaticas videor vitare sagittas, 

Aut dare captivas ad fera vincla manus : 
Aut ubi decipior melioris imagine somni, 

Aspicio patriae tecta relic ta mese, 
£t modd vobiscum quoa sum veneratus amici, 

£t modd cum cari conjuge multa loquor. T. 

HerodotuB relates the origin of this people in this and the 
subsequent chapters. The account of Diodonis Siculus 
differs materially : the Scythians, says this author, having 
subdued part of Asia, drove several colonies out of the 
country, and amongst them one of theMedes; this, advanc* 
ing towards the Tanais, formed the nation of the Saorainate.: 
— L&rdker. 
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12 MELPOMENE. 

the Amazons, whom the Scythians call Oiorpata"', 
or, as it may be interpreted, men-slayers (for 
Oeor signifies a man, and pata to kill) they ob- 
tained a victory over them at Thermodon. On 
their return, as many Amazons "* as they were 

able 



*** Oiorpata.] — This etymology is founded upon a notion 
that the Amazons were a community of women who killed 
every man with whom they had any c<»mmerce, and yet sub- 
sisted as a people for ages. This title was given them from 
their worship ; for Oiorpata, or, as some manuscripts have it, 
Aorpata, is the same as Patah-Or, the priest of Orus, or, in 
a more lax sense, the votaries of that god. They were 
A»^foxroto», for they bacrificed all strangers whom fortune 
brought upon their coast: so that the whole Euxine sea, 
upon which they lived, was rendered infamous from their 
cruelty. — BryanL 

'^ Amazons ] — ^The more striking peculiarities relating to 
this fancied community of women, are doubtless familiar to 
the most common reader. The subject, considered in a 
scientific point of view, is admirably discussed by Bryant 
His chapter on the Amazons is too long to transcribe, and 
it would be injurious to mutilate it *' Among barbarous 
nations," says Mr. Gibbon, " women hive often combated 
by the side of their husbands ; but it is almost impossible that 
a society of Amazons should ever have existed in the old or 
new world."— r. 

Since the story of the Amazons in the way it is conmionly 
told is so justly exploded in these times, one is surprised 
bow it came to be so universally believed, as that most of 
the writers of antiquity should speak of it as a fact Nay, 
even Herodotus has gone so far (Calliope, c. ay) as to make 
the Athenians say that the Amazons had advanced from the 
river Thermodon, to attack Attica. That a commimity of 

women 
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able to take captive, they distributed in three 
vessels : these, when they were out at sea, rose 
against their conquerors, and put them all to 
death. But as they were totally ignorant of 
navigation, and knew nothing at all of the ma- 
nagement either of helms, sails, or oars, they 
were obliged to resign themselves to the wind 
and the tide, which carried them to Cremnes *, 
near the Palus Mseotis, a place inhabited by the 
free Scythians. The Amazons here disembarked, 
and advanced towards the .part which was inha- 
bited, and meeting with a stud of horses in their 
route, they immediately seized them, and, mounted 
on these, proceeded to plunder the Scythians. 

CXI. The Scythians were unable to explain 
what had happened, being neither acquainted 
with the language, the dress, nor the country of 

the 



women existed for a short time, is not improbable, since 
accidents may have deprived them of their husbands : but 
were there not in that, as in every community, males grow* 
ing up towards maturity ? 

Justb, 1. ii. c. 4, describes the origin of the Amazons to 
be this. A colony of exiled Scythians established them- 
selves on the coast of the Euxine sea, in Cappadocia, near 
the river Thermodon, and being exceedingly troublesome to 
their neighbours, the men were all massacred. This ac« 
counts very rationally for the existence of a community of 
women: but who can believe that it continued? — Rennel^ 

* This is probably the same place as Chenmi, mentioned 
in c. 30. 
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the invaders. Under the impression that they 
were a body of men nearly of the same age, they 
offered them battle. The result was, that, having 
taken some as prisoners, they at last discovered 
them to be women. After a consultation among 
themselves, they determined not to put any of 
them to death, but to select a detachment of 
their youngest men, equal in number, as they 
might conjecture, to the Amazons. They were 
directed to encamp opposite to them, and by their 
adversaries' motions to regulate their own: if 
they were attacked, they were to retreat without 
making resistance; when the pursuit should be 
discontinued, they were to return, and again en- 
camp as near the Amazons as {)Ossible. The 
Scythians took these measures, with the view of 
having children by these invaders. 

CXII. The young men did as they were or- 
dered. The Amazons, seeing that no injury was 
offered them, desisted from hostilities. The two 
camps imperceptibly approached each other. 
.The young Scythians, as well as the Amazons, 
had nothing but their arms and their horses; 
and both obtained their subsistence from the 
chace. 

CXIII. It was the custom of the Amazons^ 
about noon, to retire from the rest, either alone 
or two in company, to ease nature. The Scy- 
thians 
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thian^ discovered this, and did likewise. One of 
the young men met with an Amazon, who had 
wandered alone from her companions, and who, 
instead of rejecting his caresses, suffered him to 
enjoy her person. They were not able to con- 
verse with each other, but she intimated by signs, 
that if on (he following day he would come to the 
same place, and bring with him a companion, 
she would Imng another female to meet him. 
The young man returned, and told what had hap- 
pened: he was punctual to his engagement, and 
the next day went with a friend to the . place, 
where he found the two Amazons waiting to re- 
ceive them. 

CXIV. This adventure was communicated to 
the Scythians, who soon conciliated the rest of 
the women. The two camps were presently 
united, and each considered' her as his wife to 
whom he had first attached himself. As they 
were not able to learn the dialect of the Amazons, 
they taught them theirs; which having accom- 
plished, the husbands thus addressed their wives ; 
— " We have relations and property, let qs 
" therefore change this mode of life ; let us go 
" hence, and communicate with the rest of our 
** countrymen, where you and you only shall be 
" our wives." To this, the Amazons thus re- 
plied : *^ We cannot associate with your females, 
" whose maimers are so diflferent from our own; 
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" we are expert in the use of the javelin and the 
" bow, and accustomed to ride on horseback, 
" but we are ignorant of all feminine employ- 
" ments: your women are very differently ac- 
^^ complished; instructed in female arts, they 
" pass their time in their waggons "^ and de- 
" spise the chace, with all similar exercises ; we 
" cannot therefore live with them. If you really 
" desire to retain us as your wives, and to be- 
'^ have yourselves honestly towards us, return to 
" your parents, dispose of your property, and 
" afterwards come back to us, and we will live 
" together, at a distance from your other con- 
" nections." 

CXV. The young men approved of their ad- 
vice; they accordingly took their share of the 
property which belonged to them, and returned 
to the Amazons, by whom they were thus ad- 
dressed : " Our residence here occasions us much 
" terror and uneasiness: we have not only de- 
" prived you of your parents, but have greatly 
" wasted your country. As you think us worthy 
" of being your wives, let us leave this place, and 
*^ dwell beyond the Tanais." 



• '^ In their waggons. ]'^These waggons served them instead 
of houses. Every one knows tliat in Greece ,the women 
went out but seldom ; but I much fear that Herodotus at- 
tributes to the Scythian women the manners of those of 
Greece. — Larcher. 
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CXVI. With this also the young Scythians 
complied, and having passed the Tanais, they 
inarched forwards a three days journey towards 
the east, and three more from the Palus Maeotis 
towards the north. Here they fixed themselves, 
and now remain. The women of the Sauro- 
matae * still retain their former habits of life ; 
they pursue the chace on horseback, sometimes 
with and sometimes without their husbands, and, 
dressed in thie habits of the men, frequently en- 
gage in battle: 

CXVII. The Sauromatae use the Scythian 
language, but their dialect has always been im- 
pure, because the Amazons themselves had 
learned it but imperfectly. With respect to 
their institutions concerning marriage, no virgin 
is permitted to marry till she shall first have 
killed an enemy "*. It sometimes therefore hap- 
pens 

* It may be observed that these Sauromatae of the Greeks 
were the Samnites of the Romans. 

■*♦ Killed an enemy,'] — ^The account which Hippocrates 
gives is somewhat different : the women of the Sauromatae 
mount on horseback, draw the bow, lance the javelin from 
on horseback, and go to war as long as they remain uih 
married : they are not suffered to many till they have killed 
three enemies ; nor' do they cohabit with their husbands till 
they have performed the ceremonies which their laws re- 
quire. Their married women do not go on horseback, 
unless indeed it should be necessary to make a national 
expedition. 

Vol. III. C 
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pens that many women die single at an advanced 
age, havmg never been able to fulfil the condi- 
tions reqmred. 

CXVIII, To these nations, which I have 
described, assembled in council, the Scythian 
ambassadors were admitted ; — they informed the 
princes, that the Peraan, having reduced under 
his authority all the nations of the adjoining con- 
tinent, had thrown a bridge over the neck of the 
Bosphorus, in order to pass into theirs : that he 
had akeady subdued Thrace, and constructed a 
bridge over the Ister, ambitiously hoping to re- 
duce them also. " Will it be just," they conti- 
nued, ^^ for you to remain inactive spectators of 
^^ our ruin? Rather, having the same senti- 
^^ ments, let us advance together against this 
" invader: unless you do this, we shall be re- 
^^ duced to the last extremities, and be com- 
" pelled either to forsake our country, or to 
^ submit to the terms he may impose. If you 
*^ withhold your assistance, what may we not 
•* dread ? Neither will you have reason to ex- 
" pect a different or a. better fate; for are not 
^^ you the object of the Persian s ambition as 
;** Veil as ourselves? or do you suppose that, 
" having vanquished us, he will leave you un- 
^^ molested ? That we reason justly, you have 
" sufficient evidence before you. If hb hosti-^ 
" lities were directed only against us, with the 

" view 
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" view of revenging upon us the former servile 
^^ condition of his nation^ ha would immediately 
" have marched into our 'Coiintry, without at all 
/^ injuring or molesting others; he would have 
^^ shewn by his conduct, that his indignation was 
'' directed against the Scythians only. On the 
'^ contrary, as soon as ever be set foot upon our 
" continent, he reduced all the nations which he 
^' met, and has subdued the Thracians, and our • 
" neighbours the Getse." 

CXIX. When the Scythians had thus deU- 
vefed their sentiments, the princes of the nations 
who were assembled, deliberated among them- 
selves, but great difference of opinion prevailed ; 
the sovereigns of the Geloni, Budini, and Sauro- 
matSB, were unanimous in their inclination to 
assist the Scythians ; but those of the Agathyrsi, 
Neuri, Ahdropha^, Melanchleeni, and Tauri, 
made this answer to the ambassadors : " If you 
'^ had not been the first aggressors in this dis- 
'^ put^, having first of all commenced hostilities 
^' against Persia, your desire of assistance would 
*^ have appeared to us reasonable^ we should 
'^ have listened to you with attention, and yielded 
" the aid which you require: but without any 
** interference on our part, you first made incur- 
'^ sions into their territories, and, as long as 
^* fortune favoured you, ruled over Persia. The 
^ same fortune now seemis propitious to them, 
\ 2 " aadi 
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" and they only retaliate your own conduct upon 
*' you. We did not before offer any bjury to 
" this people, neither without provocation shall 
'^ we do so now : but if be attack our country, 
^^ and commence hostilities against us, he will 
" find that we shall not patiently endure the in- 
". suit Until he shall do this, we shaU remain 
" neutral. We cannot believe that the Persians 
" intend any injury to us, but to those alone who 
" first offended them." 

CXX. When the Scythians heard this, and 
found that they had no assistance to expect,, they 
determined to avoid all open and decisive en^ 
counters : with this view they divided themselves 
into two bodies, and retiring gradually before the 
enemy, they filled up the wdils and fountains 
which lay in their way, and destroyed the pro- 
duce of their fields. The Sauromatae were 
directed to advance to the district under the 
authority of Scopasis; with orders, upon the 
advance of the Persians, to retreat towards the 
Maeotis, by the river Tanais. If the Persians 
retreated, they were to harass and pursue them. 
This was the disposition of one part of their 
power. The two other divisions of their country, 
the greater one under Indathyrsus, and the third 
under Taxacis, were to join themselves^ to the 
Geloni and Budini, and advancing a day's march 
before the Persians, were gradually to retreat, 

and 
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and in other respects perform what had been 
previously determined in council. They were 
particularly enjoined to allure the enemy to pass 
the dominions of those nations who had withheld 
their assistance, in order that their indignation 
m^ht be provoked ; that as they were unwilling to 
finite in any hostilities before, they should now 
be compelled to take arms in their own defence. 
They were finally to retire into their own country, 
and to attack the enemy, if it coidd be done with 
any prospect of success "*. 

CXXI. The Scythians, having determined upon 
these measures, advanced silently before the 
forces of Darius, sending forwards as scouts a 
select detachment of their cavalry : they also dis- 
patched before them the carriages in which their 
wives and children usually live, together with 
their cattle, reserving only such a number as was 
necessary to their subsistence, giving directions 
that their route should be regularly towards the 

north. 

CXXII. These 

■•^ Prospect of success,] — The very judicious plan of ope- 
ration here pourtrayed, seems rather to belong to a civilized 
nation, acquainted with all the subterfuges of the most im- 
proved military discipline, than to a people so rude and 
barbarous as the Scythians are elsewhere represented. The 
conduct of the Roman Fabius, who, to use the words of 
£iiiii«s, cmictando restituit rem, was not very unlike thin. — T, 

C3 
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CXXII. These carriages accordingly advanced 
as they were directed ; the Scythian scouts, find- 
ing that the Persians had proceeded a three days 
journey from the Ister, encamped at the distance 
of one day*s march from their army, and destroy- 
ed all the produce of the lands. The Persians, 
as soon as they came in sight of the Scythian 
cavaby, commenced the pursuit; whibt the 
Scythians regularly retired before them. Di- 
recting their attention to one part of the 
enemy in particular, the Persians continued to 
advance eastward towards the Tanais. The 
Scythians having crossed this river, the Persians 
did the same, till passing over the country of 
the Sauromatae, they came to that of the 
Budini. 

CXXIII. As long as the Persians remained 
in Scythia and Sarmatia, they had little power of 
doing injury, the country around them was so 
vast and extensive; but as soon as they came 
amongst the Budini, they discovered a town built 
entirely of wood, which the inhabitants had to- 
tally stripped and deserted ; to this they set fire. 
This done, they continued their pursuit through 
the country of the Budini, till they came to a 
dreary solitude. This is beyond the Budini, and 
of the extent of a seven days journey, without a 
single inhabitant Farther on are the Thyssa.- 

getae, 
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get« "^ from whose country four ^at rivers, 
after watering the intermediate* plains, empty 
themselves into the Palus Maeods. The names 
of these rivers are the Lycus, the Oarus, the 
Tanais, and the Syr^. 

CXXIV. As soon as Darius arrived at the 
above solitude, he halted, and encamped his 
army upon the banks of the Oarus : he then con- 
structed eight large forts, at the distance of sixty 
stadia from each other, the ruins of which have 
been visible to my time. Whilst he was thus 
employed, that detachment of the enemy which 
he had pursued, making a circuit by the higher 
parts of the country, returned into Scythia. 
When these had disappeared, and were no more 
to be discovered, Darius left his forts in an un- 
finished 

** Thyssagetce,'] — ^This people are indifferently named the 
Thyssagetse, the Thyrsagetae, and the Tyrregetae; mention is 
made of them by Strabo, Phny, and Valerius Flaccus.—- 
This latter aathor says, 

Non ego sanguineis gestantem tympana beUis 
Thyrsagetem, cinctumque vagis post terga silebo 
Pellibns, ^ T, 

Concerning this nation, it is evident that Herodotus knew 
but little, probably, as Rennel observes, because Danus 
stopped short on the borders of their country. 

This also is a proof, that what was known to the Greeks 
of this region, was the result of this expedition of Darius* 

The Wolga may well be taken for the Oarus, iand perhaps 
the Medmedelza and Choper for the Lycus and Syrgis^ or 
HjDgis. Rennel, p. 90. 

C4 
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finished state, and directed his march westward^ 
thinking that the Scythians whom he had pursued 
were the whole of the nation, and had fled to- 
wards the west : accelerating therefore his march, 
he arrived in Scythia, and met with two detach- 
ments of Scythians j these also he pursued, who 
took care to keep from him at the distance of 
one day's march. 

CXXV. Darius continued his pursuit, and 
the Scythians, as had been previously concerted, 
led him into the country of those who had re- 
fused to accede to their alliance, and first of all 
bto that of the Melanchlteni. When the lands 
of this people had been effectually harassed by 
the Scythians, as well as the Persians, the latter 
were again led by the former into the district of 
the Androphagi. Having in like manner dis- 
tressed these, the Persians were allured on to 
the Neuri: the Neuri bebg also alarmed and 
harassed, the attempt was made to carry the 
Persians amongst the Agathyrsi *. This people 
however had observed, that before their own 
country had suffered any injury from the in- 
vaders, the Scythians had taken care to distress 
the lands of their neighbours ; they accordingly 

dispatched 

* Notwithstanding this was the only Scythian nation that 
shewed a becoming courage in defending their borders, they 
are before stigmatized by Herodotus as being remarkably 
effeminate. 
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dispatched to them a inessenger, forbidding their 
nearer approach^ and threatening that any at- 
tempt to advance should meet with their hostile 
resistance; with this determination, the Agathyrsi 
appeared in arms upon their borders. But the 
Melanchlaeni, the Andrdphagi, and the Neuri, 
although they had suffered equally from the Per- 
sians and the Scythians, neither made any ex- 
ertions, nor remembered what they had before 
menaced, but fled in alarm to the deserts of the 
north. The Scythians, turning aside from the 
Agathyrsi, who had refused to assist them, re- 
treated from the country of the Neuri, towards 
Scythia, whither they were pursued by the Per- 
sians. 

CXXVI. As they contmued to persevere in 

the same conduct, Darius was induced to send a 

messenger to Indathyrsus, the Scythian prince. 

^^ Most wretched man," said the ambassador, 

^' why do you thus continue to fly, having the 

" choice of one of these alternatives — If you 

^^ think youRself able to contend with me, stop 

^^ and let us engage : if you feel a conscious 

" inferiority, bring to me, as to your superior, 

" earth and water "7. — Let us come to a con- 

" ference." 

CXXVIL The 

^ Earth and «ME^«r.]— Amongst the ancient nations of 
the westy to shew that they confessed themselyes overcome, 

or 
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CXXVII. The Scythian monarch made this 
reply: " It is not my disposition, O Persian, to 
" fly from any man through fear; neither do I 
" now fly from you. My present conduct differs 
^' not at all from that which I pursue in a state 
** of peace. Why I do not contend with you in 
" the open field, I will explain : we have no in- 
" habited towns nor cultivated lands of which we 



or that they surrendered at discretion, they gathered some 
grass, and presented it to the conqueron By this action 
they resigned all the claims they possessed to their country. 
In the time of Pliny^ the Germans still observed this custom. 
Summum apud antiques signum victorise erat herbam poi^ 
rigere victos, hoc est terra et altrice ips4 humo et huma- 
tione etiam cedere ; quern morem etiam nunc durare apud 
Germanos scio. — Festus and Servius, upon ver. laS, book viii. 
of the Mntid of Virgil, — 

Et vitti comptos voluit pnetendere ramos, — 

affirm, that herbam do, is the same thing as vie turn me &teor, 
et cedo victoriam. The same ceremony was observed, <»* 
S'tmething like it, when a country, a fief, or a porticm of 
land, was given or sold to any one. — See Du Cange, Glos- 
tory, at the word Investitura. In the East, and in other 
countries, it was by the giving of earth and water, that a 
prince was put in possessioq of a country; and the inves- 
titure was made him in this manner. By this they acknow- 
ledged him their master without control : for earth and 
water involve every thing. — Aristotle says, that to give earth 
ttid water, is to renounce one's liberty. — Larcker. 

Amongst the Romans, when an offender was sent into bar 
nishment, he was emphatically interdicted the use of fire and 
water ; which was supposed t» imply tbt Absence ^ ^very aid 
t»d comfort,— r. 
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^ can fear your invasion or your plunder, and 
^ have therefore no occasion to engage with you 
*^ precipitately : hut we have the sepulchres of 
'^ our fathers, these you may discover; and if 
'^ you endeavour to injure them, you shall soon 
^* know how far we are able or willing to resist 
^^ you ; till then we will not meet you in battle. 
'^ Remember farther, that I acknowledge no 
'' master or superior, but Jupiter, who was my 
*^ ancestor, and Histia the Scythian queen. In* 
" stead of the presents which you require, of 
" earth and water, I will send you such as you 
" better deslerve ; and in return for your calling 
" yourself my master, I only hid you weep."— • 
Such was the answer of the Scythian *, which the 
ambassador related to Darius. 

CXXVIII. The very idea of servitude ex- 
asperated the Scythian princes ; they accordingly 
dispatched that part of their army which was 
under Scopasis, together with the Sauromat®, to 

solicit 



^ Answer of the Scythian,] — ^To bid a person weep, was a 
kind of proYerbial form of wishing him ill ; thus Horace, 
- - - Demetri, tequeTigelli 
Discipularum inter jfufteo plorare cathedras. 

AfterwardSj the answer of the Scythians became a proverb to 
express the same wish ; as was also the bidding a person eat 
omoDs.— See Diog. Laert, in the Life of Bias, and Erasmus 
in Scytharum aratio, and cepat edere. — T. 
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solicit a conference with the lonians who guarded 
the bridge over the Ister; those who remained 
did not think it necessary any more to lead the 
Persians about, but regularly endeavoured to 
surprize them when at their meals ; they watched, 
therefore, their proper opportunities, and exe- 
cuted their purpose. The Scythian horee never 
failed of drivmg back the cavalry of the Persians, 
but these last, in falling back upon their infantry, 
were always secured and supported. The Scy- 
thians, notwithstandbg their advantage over the 
Persian horse, always retreated from the foot; 
they frequently, however, attacked them under 
cover of the night. 

CXXIX. In these attacks of the Scythians 
upon the camp of Darius, the Persians had one 
advantage, which I shall explain — it arose from 
the braying of the asses, and appearance of the 
mules : I have before observed, that neither of 
these animals are produced in Scythia "', on ac- 
count of the extreme cold. The braying, there- 
fore, 

"*• Are produced in Scffthia,]'-The Scythians nevertheless, 
if Clemens Alexandrinus may be believed, sacrificed asses ; 
but it is not improbable that he confounded this people 
with the Hyperboreans, as he adduces in proof of his asser- 
tion a verse from Callimachus, which obviously refers to 
this latter people. We are also informed by Pindar, that 
tbe Hyperboreans sacrificed hecatombs of asses to Apollo. — 
Larcier. 
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fore, of the asses greatly distressed the Scythian 
horses, which, as often as they attacked the Per- 
sians, pricked up their ears and ran back, equally 
disturbed by a noise which they had never heard, 
and figures they had never seen : this was of some 
importance in the progress of hostilities. 

CXXX. The Scythians, discovering that the 
Persians were in extreme perplexity, hoped that 
by detaining them longer in their country, they 
should finally reduce them to the utmost distress : 
with this view, they occasionally left exposed some 
of their cattle with their shepherds, and artfully 
retired; of these, with much exultation, the Per- 
sians took possession. 

CXXXI. This was again and again repeated j 
Darius nevertheless became gradually in want of 
almost every necessary : the Scythian princes, 
knowing this, sent to him a messenger, with a. 
bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows "', as o, 

present. 



"^ A birdy a mouse, a frog, and Jive arrow*.]— This natu- 
rally brings to the mind of an Enghshman a somewhat simi- 
lar present, intended to irritate and provoke, best recorded 
and expressed by our immortal Shakespeare. — See his Life 
9f Henry the Fifth :— 

French Ambassador. Thus then, in few ;— . 

Your highness lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms^ in the right 

Of 
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present The Persiam inquired of the bearer, 
what these might mean ; but the man declared, 
that his orders were only to deliver them and re- 
turn: 



Of your great predecessor Edward the Third; 
In answer of which claim, the prince oar master 
SaySy that you savour too much of your youth. 
And bids you be advised — ^There's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliad won. 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there ; 
He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit. 
This tun of treasure, and in lieu of this 
Desires you, let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. — Thus the Dauphin speaks. 

K. Henry » What treasure, uncle ? 

Exet. Tennis-balls, my liege. 

K. Henry, We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us: 
His present and your pains we thank you for. 
When we have matched our rackets to these balls. 
We will in Trance, by God's grace, play a set * 

Shall strike his father^s* crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler. 
That all the courts of France will be disturbed 
With chaces. 

It may not be improper to remark, that of this enigmatical ~ 
way of speaking and acting, the ancients appear to have 
-been remarkably fond. In the Pythagorean school, the pre* 
cept to abstain from beans, «v«ipi» amxt^^^ involved tht 
command of refraining from unlawful love; and in an epi- 
gram imputed to Virgil, the letter Y intimated a systematic 
attachment to virtue; this may be found in Lactantins, 
book vi. c. iii. The act of Tarquin, in striking off the beads 
from the tallest poppies in his garden, is sufficiently noto* 
nous ; and the fables of £sop and of Phaednis may serve to 
prove that this partiality to allegory was not more universal 
than it was founded in a delicate and just conception of 
thing*.— 7L 
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turn : he advised them, however, to exeit tiieir 
sagacity, and interpret the mystery. 

CXXXII. The PeiBians accordingly held a 
consultation on the subject Darius was of opi- 
nion, that the Scythians intended by this to ex- 
press submissi<m to him, and give him the earth 
and the water which he required. The mouse, 
as he explained it, was produced in the earth, 
and lived on the same food as man ; the frog waa 
a native of the water ; the bird bore great resem- 
Uance to a horse '''' ; and in giving the arrows, 
they intimated the surrender of their power: 
this was the interpretation of Darius. Gobiyas, 
however, one of the seven who had dethroned 
the Magus, thus interpreted the presents : ^^ Men 
*^ of Persia, unless like birds ye shall mount into 
*^ the air, like mice take r^uge in the earth, or 
'' like frogs leap into the marshes, these arrows 
<' shall prevent the possibility fgi your return to 
'^ the place from whence you came." This exr 
planation was generally accepted. 

CXXXIII. That detachment of the Scythians 
who had before been intrusted with the defence 

of 



'** To a hone*] — It is by no means easy to find out any 
resemblance which a bird bears to a horse, except, as Lar* 
cher observes, in swiftness, which is, however, very &r* 
fttched.<^T, 
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of the Palus Maeotis, but who were afterwards, 
sent to the lonians at the Ister, no sooner ar- 
rived at the bridge, than they thus spake : " Men 
" of Ionia, if you will but hearken to our words^ 
" we come to bring you liberty : we have been 
^' told, that Darius commanded you to guard 
^^ this bridge for sixty days only ; if in that 
*' time he should not appear, you were permitted 
" to return home. Do this, and you will neither 
" disobey him nor offend us: stay, therefore, 
^' till the time which he has appointed, and then 
" depart." With this injunction the lonians pro- 
mising to comply, the Scythians instantly retired. 

CXXXIV. The rest of the Scythians, having 
sent the present to Darius which we have de- 
scribed, opposed themselves to him, both horse 
and foot, in order of battle. Whilst they were 
in this situation, a hare was seen in the space be- 
twixt the two arnues ; the Scythians immediately 
pursued it with loud cries. Darius, mquiring the 
cause of the tumult which he heard, was informed 
that the enemy were pursuing a hare ; upon this, 
turning to some of his confidential attendants, 
" These men," he exclaimed, " do, indeed, seem 
" greatly to despise us ; and Gobryas has pro- 
" perly interpreted the Scythian presents : I am 
'* now of the same opinion myself, and it be- 
" comes us to exert all our sagacity to eflfect a 
" safe return to the place from whence we came." 

" Indeed, 
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" Indeed, Sir," answered Gobryas, " I had 
" before heard of the poverty of this people, I 
'^ have now clearly seen it, and can perceive that 
^' they hold us in extreme contempt I would 
^^ therefore advise, that as soon as the night sets 
^^ in, we light our fires as usual ''' ; and far- 
'' ther to delude the enemy, let us tie all the 
^^ asses t(^ether, and leave behind us the more 
" infirm of our forces ; this done, let us retire, 
" before the Scythians shall advance towards the 
" later, and break down the bridge, or before 
" the lonians shall come to any resolution which 
" may cause our ruin," 

CXXXV. Darius having acceded to this 
opinion of Gobryas, as soon as the evening ap- 
proached, 



"' Fires as wutU,] — ^This incident is related, with very 
little ' variation, in the-Stratagefiiata of Polyaenus, a book 
which I may venture to recommend to all young students in 
Greek, from its entertaining matter, as well as from the 
easy elegance and purity of its style ; indeed I cannot help 
expressing my surprise, that it should not yet have found 
Its way into our public schools ; it might, I think, be read 
with much advantage as preparatory to Xenophon.«>T. 

Since the above was written, a translation of this entertain- 
ing book has appeared by Dr. Shepherd. The author was a 
Macedonian, and lived in the reign of the emperors Antoninus 
and Verus. The two best manuscripts of his work are in 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany's library, and in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. There are collections and various readings by 
John Price, Isaac Vossios, and Casaubon, in Vossius's library; 

Voi. III. D 
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prowcheAy the mODe infirm of the troiops, and 
tbos^ whose loss was deemed of litde importBuce, 
were loft behind ; all the aases aiso were secured 
together : the jmottve for ttm was, the expectation 
that the presence of those who remakied wotdd 
cause the asses to bray as usual. The sick and 
infkm were deserted, under the pretence, that 
whilst the king was marching, with his best troops 
to engage the Scythians, they were to defend the 
camp. After circulating this report, the fires 
were Bghted, and Darius with the greatest expe- 
dition directed his march towards the Ister : the 
asses, missing the usual multitude^ made so much 
the greater noise, from hearing which, the Scy- 
thians were induced to believe that the Persians 
still continued in ^eir camp. 

CXXXVI. When morning appeared, they 
who were left, perceiving themselves deserted by 
Darius, made signals to the Scyfliians, and ex- 
plained their situation ; upon which mtelligence, 
the two divisions of the Scythians, forming a 
' junction with the Sauromatae, the Budini, and 
Geloni, advanced towards the Ister, in pursuit 
of the Persians; but as the Persian army consisted 
principally of foot, who were ignorant of the 
country, through which there were no regular 
paths ; and as the Scythians were chiefly horse, 
and perfectly acquainted with the ways, they 
mutually missed of each other^ and the Scythians 

arrived 
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ornved' at the bridge much sooner than the Peit- 
sians. Here, finding that the Persians were not 
jea coDoey they thus addressed the lonians, who 
were on board their vessels : — " loniansj llie 
^' number of days is now past, and you do' 
^' wmng in pemainiag here ; if motives of fear 
^* have hithertx) detained yoQ> you may now bneak 
** down the bridge, and having recover^ your 
'' liberties, be thankful to the gods and to us : 
'^ we will take care that he who was formerly 
^* your master, shall never again make war upon 
" any one." 

CXXX VII, The lonians being met in council 
upon this subject, Miltiades, the Athenian leader, 
and prince of the Chersonese ''*, on the Hdles- 
poHt, was of opinion that the advice ^of the 
Scythians should betaken, and Ionia* be thus 

relieved 

■'• Prince of the Chersonese,] — All these petty princes Jbad 
imposed chains upon their country, and were only supported 
in their usurpations by the Persians, whose interest it was to 
prefer a despotic government to a democracy; this last 
would have been much less obsequious, and less prompt to 
obey their pleasure. — Larcher. 

' * 'nii&&ct is mentioned at large by Comerms Nepos, in 
his life of Miltiades. Miltiades, presuming the advice which 
he had given would be communicated to Darius on his return, 
left the Chersonese and retired to Athens. Cujus natio, 
says the biographar, etsi non v^uit tamen magoopere esl 
laudanda cum amicior omnium Ubertati.qitam sv» fbent 
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relieved from servitude. Histiaeus, the Milesian, 
thought differently ; he represented, that through 
Darius each of them now enjoyed the sovereignty 
of their several cities ; that if the power of Darius 
was once taken away, neither he himself sl)Ould 
continue supreme at Miletus, nor would any of 
them be able to retain their superiority: for it 
was evident that all their fellow-citizens would 
prefer a popular government to that of a tyrant 
This argument appeared so forcible, that all they 
who had before assented to Miltiades, instantly 
adopted it. 

CXXXVIII. They who acceded to this opi- 
nion were also in great estimation with the king. 
Of the princes of the Hellespont, there were 
Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclus of Lampsacus ''', 

Herophantus 



*" Lampsacus.] — Lampsacus was first called Pityusa, on 
the Asiatic shore^ nearly opposite to Gallipoli ; this plact 
was given to Themistocles, to furnish him with wine. Several 
great men amongst the ancients were natives of Lampsacw^ 
and Epicurus lived here for some time. — Pococke. 

From this place Priapus, who was here worshipped, took 
one of his names : 

£t te ruricolo Lampsace tuta deo. — Ooid. 

aad from hence Lampsacius was made to signify wanton ; 
see Martial, hook ii. ep. 17.— 

Nam mea Lampsacio lasdvit pagina versa. — T, 
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Herophantus of Parium ''♦, Metrodorus the 
Proconnesian '", Arisfagoras of Cyzicum, and 
Ariston the Byzantian ''^. Amongst the Ionian 
leaders were Stratias of Chios, iEacides of Samos, 
Laodamas the Phocean, and Histisbus the Milesian, 

whose 



■*♦ Pan«m.]-^Parium was built by the Milesians, Erythre- 
ansy and the people of the isle of Paros ; it flourished much 
under the kings of Pergamus, of the race of Attalus, on ac- 
count^of the services this city did to that house. — Pococke, 

It has been disputed whether Archilochos, the celebrated 
writer of iambics, was a native of this place, or of the island 
of Paros. Horace says, 

Parios ego primus iambos 
Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi. T. 

*'' Metrodorus the Procottnesian,] — ^This personage must 
not be confounded vrith the celebrated philosopher of Chios, 
who asserted the eternity of the world. The ancients make 
mention of the old and new Proconnesus; the new Pro- 
connesus is now called Marmora, the old is the island of 
Alonia. — T. 

'^ Ariston the Bifzantian,] — This is well known to be tha 
modem Constantinople, and has been n)6 often and too cor- 
rectly described to require any thing from my pen^ Its 
situation was perhaps never better expressed, than in these 
two lines from Ovid : 

Quaque tenent ponti Byzantia littora feuces 
Hie locus est gemini janua vasta maris. 

This city was originally founded by Byzas, a reputed son 
of Neptune, 656 years before Christ Perhaps the most 
minute and satis&ctory account of every thing relating to 
Byzantium, maybe found in Mr. Gibbon's history.— T. 

D3 
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iMhose opiDion prevailed in Ifce .ussembly, in op- 
iposition to thM <xf Miltiades : the only ^olian of 
rcqusequGBce who was present on this occasion, 
was Aristagoras of Cyme. 

CXXXIX. These leaders, acceding to the 
opinion of Histiaeus, thought it would be advise- 
able to break down that part of the bridge which 
was towards Scythia, to the extent of a bow-shot 
This, although it was of no real importance, 
would prevent the Scythians from passing the 
Ister on the bridge, and might induce them to 
believe that no inclination was wanting on the 
part of the lonians, to comply with their wishes : 
accordingly Hi^aeus thus .addressed them m the 
name of the rest : " Men of Scythia, we consider 
^* your advice as of consequence to our interest, 
^' and we take ia good part your urging it upon 
^^ jus- You have shewn us the patii which we 
^* ought to pursue, and we are readily disposed 
" to foljow it ; we shaJl break down the bridge as 
" you r,ecommen,d, ajad in ajl things shall discover 
*^ the most earnest zeai to secure our liberties : 
" in the mean time, whilst we shall thus be em- 
•^* ployed, it becomes you to go in pursuit of the 
*' enemy, and having found them, revenge your- 
^* selves and us." 

CXLu The Scythians, placing an entire con- 
fidence in th^ prpiawes of the loniaps, returned 

to 
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to^e ipurauit of the PersiaoB ; tbey did not, howr 
emTy find them, for in that particular district they 
themselves had destroyed all the fodder for the 
horses^ and ocorrupted all the ^rii^s ; they might 
otherwise ieasily have found the Penaians; and 
thus it happened, that the measure which at first 
promised them success, becatne ultimately in- 
jurious. They directed their march to those parts 
of Scythia where they were secure of water and 
provisions for their horses, thinking themselves 
certain of here meeting with the enemy ; but the 
Persian prince, following the track he had before 
pursued, found, though with the greatest difii- 
culty, the place he aimed at ; arriving at the 
bridge by night, and finding it broken down, be 
was exceedingly disheartened, .and conceived 
himself abandoned by the looiaos. 

CXLI. There was in the army of Darius an 
iEgypliain very remarkable for the loudness of his 
voice '*''' : this man, Darius ordered to advance to 

the 



**' Loudness of his voice,"} — By ^he use here made of this 
Egyptian, and the particular mention of Stentor in the 
Iliad, it may be presumed that it was a customary thing for 
Qpe or more such personages to be present on every military 
expedition. At the present day, perhaps, we may feel our« 
Hlves inclined to dispute the utility, or ridicule the appear- 
ance of such a character; but before the invention of artillery, 
^d.wl^en tl^e $rna but silent disciplipe of the ftocients, and of 

B4 . tU 
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the banks of the Ister, and to pronounce with 
all his strength, the name of ^'Histiseus the 
Milesian ;'* Histia&us immediately heard him, and 
approaching with all the fleet, enabled the Per- 
sians to repass, by again forming a bridge. 

CXLII. By these means the Persians escaped, 
whilst the Scythians were a second time engaged 
in a long and fruitless pursuit. From this period 
the Scythians considered the lonians as the basest 
and most contemptible of mankind, speaking of 

them 



the Greeks in particular, is considered, such men might occa^ 
sionally exert their talents with no despicable effect* 

Heaven^s empress mingles with the mortal crowd. 
And shouts in Stentor's sounding voice aloud; 
Stentorthe strong, endued with brazen lungs, 
Whose throat surpassed the force of fifty tongues. 

The shouting of AchiUes from the Grecian battlements, is 
represented to have had the power of impressing terror on 
the hearts of the boldest warriors, and of suspending a tu- 
multuous and hard fought battle : 

Forth marched the chief, and distant from the crowd 

High on the rampart rais'd his voice aloud ; 

With her own shout Minerva swells the sound; 

Troy starts astonish'd, and the shores rebound ; 

fio high his brazen voice the hero reared. 

Hosts drop their arms, and tremble as they heard. T. 

k has moreover been remarked by travellers, that from 
frequent habit, the voices of the criers to prayers from the 
mosques in Mahometan cities, may be heard from a distance 
hardly credible. 
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them as men attached to servitude, and incapable 
of freedom ; and always using towards them the 
most reproachful terms. 

GXLIII. Darius proceeding through Thrace, 
arrived at Sestos of the Chersonese, from whence 
he passed over into Asia: he left, however, some 
troops in Europe^ under the command of Mega- 
byzus '^*, a Persian, of whom it is reported, that 
one day in conversation* the king spoke in terms 
of the highest honour. — He was about to eat 
some pomegranates^ and having opened one, he 
was a^ked by his brother Artabanus, what thing 
there was which he woidd desire to possess in ai^ 
great a quantity as there were seeds inthe pome* 
granate *'*? " I wotid raltoer,'* he replied, " hav« 
** so many Megabyzi, than see Greece under my 
" power/' This compliment he paid him publicly, 
and at this time he left him at the head of eighty 
thousand men. . 

CXLI V. This same person also, for a saying 
which I shall relate, left behind him in the Helles* 

pont 



'^ Megabyzuf.] — ^The text reads Megabasns, bot H^rodo* 
tus elsewhere says Megabyzus, which is supported by tiM 
best manuscripts. — T. 

'^ Seeds in the pomegranate,'] — Plutarch relates this incident 
in his apophthegms of kings and illustrious generals, but ap- 
plies it to Zopyms, who by mangling his nose, and cutting 
off his ears, made his master Sovereign of Babylon.— r« 
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jp^ A ^nsm n^visr to hie ^ai^tten. . Bf^og at 
Byza^iMo, he learned yipon inquiry th^t the 
Chalcedonians '^ had built 'tbejr cify iMeveotoen 
years before the Byzantians had founded theirs : 
h^ .otjaerved, ^that tk^ Q^cedanians : tnuBt then 
k^e hew Wind,— w otherwise, haying tbeioboice 
of a situ«4ion in all reap^cte ibettor, they would 
ijever. hayeipreferped ow aoiv^jyinferioi:.— M«gft- 
byms, J^iqg tteis left with tbi& iGwunftud of the 
HeBesppnt, ^reduced *B tboee ^wiio 9vera ia ohw* 
jritioujtothe Medes"^. . , 

€XLV. About the mme ctime vAUothdr .gvedl 
iBJi^poditmi wa9 set 00 Inot in Libjua, the i(K)Cd9km 
of whioh I.fibaiU Teleta.: k wdl be ;i]retrj»eee$afti>y 
topremiBe jlIhl8;-^TbefjMtetJlfy0f the ArgoMute '^^ 

..J * .--'.having 

**^ The Chalcedonians.'l — ^The, promontory on wjiich the 
ancient Cbalcedon stood, is a very fine situation, being a 
gentle rising ground from the sea, with which it is tilmbst 
bounded on three sides ; further on the east side of it, is a 
jpiall river ^njiicfi fjalisjntp the ^ttle bay -to the sofi^i/ ^U 
seems .to have been their port ; so that Chalcedon would be 
esteemed a most tielightftil situation, if Constantinople waft 
iiot so near it, which is indeed more advantageously 
situated. — Pococke, 

*♦* The Med«. J— Herodotus, and the greater part of the 
ancitnt writer«» almost alwiiy« coqaprehend the Pfsntaitt 
mi^ i^ i^jwne i>f ,M|ed^« Cl^aodiaD. aayii, 
Remige Me^ 
Sdlicitatiis Atho^ l^trcker^ 

'^* PogUfity pf the Jffg<mmU.'}'-'Axi account of this in- 
cideDt» wHh many variations and »d4ilipn», is to be fopod in 
Pluta£ch?3 Tr««i^ on tb* Xurttm of Wpq;kii.— 7« 
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iiwmg been eicpelled ^firom Lemnos, by tbe Beliuk 
.ffms, who had icaxried off Irpoi firauroo^ wm^ 
Ath&oifiax wonjKen, sailed to JLacedosmen ; tbay 
4isei»bm'kQd at Xaygetua '^S where lihey made ,a 
gc&at &?e. The JLaisedieoiiociiAns percmmg 'tbk^ 
ami to inquire of tliem who .%iid H^bence thejr 
were ; they retnitned for ,an»w«r tjM ithey weve 
Minys^, >de8CiendMts ctf itboBe heroes who, passing 
the ocean in the Argo, settled in Lemnofi, fl»d 
there begot Aem. When the Lacedaemonians heard 
tb^ fucccwmtiof .their descent, they sent fa second 
one^sengcr, ioquiring wjhat was ^e n^eaoing pf Abe 
{fire they had made, and wlmt w^ie ibmrmtentimfi 
in coming among them. Their Tteply was to this 
effeet, that, bei«ig^expeUed by (be Preiasgians^/tbey 
thc^ returned, as was reMonahle, to Ibe CQftii>try 
lof .tiieir aiicieatons, wd M^ere imFom^kp fix thdr 
cfisidenGe with 4bem* as pantakers of their lands 
and thoQou]?s. The l^cedaeimnkns i^preasod 
tiiemodiifes wittng li04>Meive tfaem up«n tbeur oMan 

terms:; 



'*' Tflj^di^.J— This was a verjr celebrated mouot^n of 
aotiquity ; it was sacred to Bacchus, for here, according to 
Virgil, the Spartan virgins acted the Bacchanal in his 
honour ;^ 

Vir^inibus Bacchata LacaoAis 
. Taygeta. 

Its dogs are also mentioned by Virgil, — Tayg^tique canes,; 
though perhaps this may poetically be used for Spartan 
dogs.— T. 
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terms; and they were induced to' this, as well 
from other considerations, as because the Tyn- 
daridae '^ had sailed in the Argo ; they accord- 
ingly admitted the M inyae among them, assigned 
them lands, and distributed them among their 
tribes. The Minyse in return parted with the 
women whom they had brought from Lemnos, 
and connected themselves in marriage with 
others. 

CXLVI. In a very short time these Mmyie 
became distinguished for their intemperance, 
making themselves not only dangerous from their 
ambition, but odious by their vices. The Lace- 
daemonians conceived their enormities worthy of 
death, and accordingly cast them into prison : it 
is to be remarked, that this people always inflict 
capital punishments by night, never by day. When 
things were in this situation, the wives of the 
prisoners, who were natives of the country, and 
the daughters of the principal citizens, solicited 
permission to visit their husbands in confinement ; 
as no stratagem was suspected, this was granted. 
The wives of the Minys '♦* accordingly entered 

the 



*^ 1>iMiafMi«.]— Castor and Pollux, to called from 
Tyndanis, the husband of their mother Leda.— T. 

■^ Tke wives of tke Iftnyir.]— This story is related at some 
length by Valerius Maximus, book iv. chap. 6, in which he 
treats of conjugal affection. The same author tells us of 

Hipsicratea^ 
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the prison, and exchanged dresfies with their 
husbands : by this artifice they effected then* 
escape, and again took refuge pn Mount Tay- 
getus. 

CXLVII. It was about this time that The- 
ras '^, the son of Autesion, was sent from Lace- 
dsemon to establish a colony: Autesion was the 
son of Tisamenus, grandson of Thersander, great- 
grandson of Polynices. Ttus Theras was of the 
Cadmean fieunily, uncle of Eurysthenes and 
Procles, the sons of Aristodemus: during the 
minority of his nephews, the regency of Sparta 
was confided to him. When his sisters sons grew 
up, and he was obliged to resign his power, he' 
was little inclined to acloiowledge superiority 
where he had been accustomed to exercise it; 
he therefore refused to remain in Sparta, but 
determined to join his relations. Li the island 
now called Thera, but formerly Callista, the 
posterity of Membliares^ son of Poeciles '♦^ the 

Phoenician, 



Hipucratea, the beloved wife of Mithridates, wba, to gratify 
her husband^ assumed and constantly wore the habit of a 
man. — T. 

^ Tkeras.]— This personage was the sixth descendant 
from CEdipus,and the tenth from Cadmus.— See CallimachuSy 
Hymn to Apollo, v. 6. 

"♦' P«d/e*.]— M. Larcher makes no scruple of translating 
this Procles; and in a very elaborate note attempts to^ 
establish his opinion, that this must be an abbreviation for, 

Patrocles; 
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PhoemiciaD, redded ; to this place Cadmus^ soir 
of Agenor, was driven, when in search of £iiiiop&; 
and either from partiality to the country, or from 
prejudice of one kind or other, he left there, 
among other Phoenicians, Membliares "^ his re- 
lation. These men inhabited the island of Callista 
eight years before Theras arrived fromi Lace- 
degmoni 

CXLVIIL To this peojde Theras came^with^ 
a select number from the different Spartan tribes : 
he had no hostile views, but a sincere wish to 
dwell with them on terms* of friendship. The 
Minyae having escaped from prison, and takai 
refuge on mount Taygetus, the Lacedaemonians 
were still determined to put them to deaA ; 
Theras, however, iotereeded ia their behalf, and 

engaged 



Patrocles; but as^ by the confession of tbis iogeoiouft and • 
learned Frenchman, the authorities of Herodotus, Pausa- 
ntas, Apollodorus, and Porphyry, are against the reading, 
even of Procles for Poeciles, it has too much the appearance 
of sacrificing plain sense and probability at the shrines of 
prejudice and* system, fbr me to adopt it' without any thing, 
like- coimction. — T. 

'^ Membliares,] — Pausanias differs from Herodotus in his 
SiOcoiifit of the descent of Membliares ; he represents him as 
a man* of very mean origin : to mark these little deviations, 
may not perhaps be of consequence to the generality of 
English readers, bat none surely will be displeased at being 
informed, where, if they think proper, they may compare 
what different authors have said upon the same subject. — 71 
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eogagnl to prevail on;them to quit their sRtuatianL. 
His propOBal was arcepled^ and accordingty, 
with three vessels of thirty oars, be sailed to join 
the descendants of Membliares, taking with him 
only a small number of the Miny©. The far 
greater part of them had made an attack upon 
the Paroreat®, anfd the CauccNQS', and expelled 
them from their country; dividing themselves 
afterwards into six bodies, they built the same 
number of towns, namely, Lepreiis, Maj^stos, 
Thrixas, Pyrgus, Epius, and Nudius : of these, 
the greater part have in my time been destroyed 
by the £lean». — The island before mentioned 
is called Theras, from the name of its founder. 

CXLIX. Hie son of Theras refusmg to sail 
with him, his father left faim, as he himself ob- 
served, as a sheep amongst wolves ; from which 
saying, the young man got the name of Oiolycus, 
which he ever afterwards retained. Oiolycus had 
a son named iEgeus, who gave bis name to the 
^gida, a considerable Spartan tribci, who, finding 
themselves in danger of leaving no posterity 
behind them, built, by the direction of the oracle, 
a temple * to the Furies^ of Laius and CEdipus; 

this 

' ■■■ ■ , 

• Temple,] — The original is i|»«», which means a sacred 
edifice. 

*• The -Ririf*.]— With a view to the information and 
amusMA^ni of the Eaglith Mad«r« I siibj^ ttfewpantctilars 
«MKeming the Furies. 

They 
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this succeeded to their wish. A circumstance 
sunilar to this happened afterwards in the island 
of Thera, to the descendants of this tribe. 



They were three in number, the daughters of Night and 
Acheron : some have added a fourth ; their names Alec to, 
Tisiphone, and Megaera ; their residence in the infernal 
regions ; their office to torment the wicked. 

They were worshipped at Athens, and first of all by 
Orestes, when acquitted by the Areopagites of matricide, 
^chylus was the first person who represented them as 
having snaked instead of hair. Their name in heaven was 
Dine, from the Greek word Auhu, transposing ^ for » : on 
earth they were called Furies and Eumenides ; their name in 
the regions below was Stygis Canes. The ancient authors, 
both Greek and Latin, abound with passages descriptive of 
their attributes and infiuence : the following animated 
apostrophe to them is from i^chylus— Mr. Potter's version : 

See this griesly troop, 
Sleep has oppressM them, and their baffled rage 
Shall fail. — Grim-visag'd hag8> grown old 
In loath'd virginity : nor god nor man 
Approached their bed, nor savage of the wilds; 
For they were bom for mischief, and their haunts 
In dreary darkness, 'midst the yawning gulphs 
Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr'd. 
And by the Olympian gods. 

. After giving the above quotation from ^schylus, it may 
not be unnecessary to add, that the three whom I have 
specified by name, were only the three principal, or supreme 
of many furies. Here the furies of Laius and GSdipus are 
mentioned, because particular furies were, as it seems, sup- 
posed ready to avenge the murder of every individual ; 

Thee may th' i£rinnys of thy sons destroy. 

Eurip, Medea. Fotier^ 1539. 

Or the manes themselves became foriea for that purpose : 

Their 
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CL. Thus &r the accounts of the Laceds&nio- 
mans and Thereans agree ; what follows, is related 
on the authority of the latter only :-7-Grinus, son 
of ^anius, and desc^ided from the above 
Theras, was prince of the island ; he went to 
Delphi, carrying with him an hecatomb for sacri- 
fice, and accompanied, among others of his citi- 
zens, by Battus the son of Polymnestus, of the 
family of Euthymus a Minyan ; Grinus, con- 
sulting the oracle about something of a diffi»:«nt 
nature, was commanded by the Pythian to build 
a city, in Libya. " I,'' replied the prince, " am 
'^ too old and too infirm for such an undertaking ; 
'^ suffer it to devolve on some of these younger 
^^ persons who accompany me;'* at the same 
time he pointed to Battus. On their return, they 
paid no regard to the injunction of the oracle, 
being both ignorant of the situation of Libya^ 
and not caring to send a colony on so precarious 
an adventure. 

CLL For 

Their shades shall pour their vengeance on thy head, 

lb. 1503. 

Orestes in his madness calls Electra one of his furies ; 
that is, one of those which attended to torment him : 

Off, let me go : I know thee who thou art, 
One of mt/ furies, and thou grapplest with me,. 
To whirl me into Tartarus. — Avaunt ! 

. OresteSf ayo. 

It stands at present in the version the furies ; which is wtoo^ 

Vol. III. E 
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CLL Far seven years after the above evait, 
it never rained in Thera; in consequence oft 
which, every tree in the place perishedi except 
one. The inhabitants consulted the oracle ;. when* 
the sending a colony to Libya was again recom** 
mended by the Pythian : as therefore no alterna- 
tive remained) they sent some emissaries intx> 
Crete, to inquire whether anjf of the natives or 
strangers residing among them had ever visited' 
Libya. The persons employed on this occasion, 
after going over the whole island, came at length 
to the city Itanus '*"*, where they became acquaint- 
ed with a certain dyer of purple, whose name was 
Corobius ; this man informed them, that he was 
once driven by contrary winds into Libya, and 
had landed there, on the island of Platea*: they 
therefore bargained with him for a certain sum, 
to accompany them to Thera. Very few were 
induced to leave Thera upon this business; they 
who went were conducted by Corobius, who was 
teft upon the island he had described, with pro- 
visions for some months ; the rest of their party 
made their way back by sea, as expeditiously as 
possible, to acquaint the Thereans with the 
event 

CLIL By 

"° Itamu.] — Some of the dictionaries inform ua, that this 
place is now called Palco-Castro ; but Savary, in his Letters 
on Greece, remarks, that the modem Greeks give this namA 
to all ancient places.— T. 

* This island on the Libyan coast is now called Bomba. 
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CLII. By their omitting to return at the time 
appointed, Corobius was reduced to the greatest 
distress; it happened, however, that a Samian 
vessel, whose commander's name was Colseus^ 
was^ in its course towards -iEgypt, driven upon 
the island of Platea ; these Samians, hearing the 
story of Corobius, left him provisions for a 
twelvemonth. On leaving this island, with a 
wish to go to iEgypt, the winds compelled them 
to take their course westward, and continumg 
thus, without intermission, carried them beyond 
the Columns of Hercules, till, as it should seem 
by somewhat more than human interposition, they 
arrived at Tartessus '^'. As this was a port then 
but little known, their voyage ultimately proved 
very advantageous ; so that, excepting Sostrates^ 
with whom there can be no competition, no 
Greeks were ever before so fortunate in any com- 
mercial undertaking. With six talents, which 

was 



■5* TarteMiu.y-Thin place is called by Ptolemy, Carteia, 
and is seen in lyAnville's maps under that name, at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean : mention is made in Ovid of 
Tartessia litora.— T. 

This place lies without the Columns of Hercules, and at 
the mouth of the river Betis, near Cadis. The text says, 
beyond the Columns in respect to Platea and JSgypt. Carteia 
lay close to Gibraltar, and its ruins are now shewn under the 
same name. 

Mela, 1. ii. c. 6. makes Carteia the same with Tartessus. 
£ 2 
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was a tenth part of what they gained, the Samians 
made a brazen vase, in the shape of an Argolic 
goblet, round the brim of which the heads of 
griffins '^* were regularly dbposed : this was de- 
posited in the temple of Juno, where it is sup- 
ported by three colossal figures, seven cubits high, 
resting on their knees. This was the first occasion 
of the particular firieiiidship, which afterwards 
subsisted between the Samians, and the people 
of Cyrene and Thera. 

CLIII. The Thereans, having left Corobus 
behind, returned, and informed their countrymen 
that they had made a settlement in an island be- 
lon^ng to Libya: they, in consequence, deter- 
mined, that a select number should be sent from 
each of their seven cities, and that if these hap- 
pened to be brothers, it should be determined 
by lot who should go ; and that finally, Battus 
should be their prince and leader : to Platea, they 
sent accordingly two ships of fifty oars. 

CLIV. With 



**• Griffins.] — In a former note upon this word I neglected 
to inform the reader, that in Sir Thomas Brown's Vulgar 
Errors there is a chapter upon the subject of griffins, very 
curious and entertaining^ p. 142. This author satisfactorily 
explains the Greek word r{v4^, or Gryps, to mean no more 
than a particular kind of eagle or vulture : being compounded 
of a lion and an eagle, it is a happy embkm of valour and 
magnanimity, and therefore applicable to princes, generals, 
&c. : and from this it b borne in the coat of anns of many 
noble families in £urope.*-T. 
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CLIV. With this account, as given by the 
Thereans, the Cyreneans agree, except in what 
relates to Battus; here they differ exceedingly, 
and tell, in contradiction, the following history : 
—There is a town in Crete, named Oaxus, where 
Etearchus was once king ; having lost his wife, 
by whom he had a daughter, called Phronima, he 
married a second time : no sooner did his last 
wife take possession of his house, than she proved 
herself to Phronima, a real step-mother. Not 
content with injuring her by every species of 
cruelty and ill-treatment, she at length upbraided 
her with being unchaste, and persuaded her hus- 
band to believe so. Deluded by the artifice of 
his wife, he perpetrated the following act of bar- 
barity against his daughter : there was at Oaxus 
a merchant of Thera, whose name was Themison ; 
of him, after shewing him the usual rites of hos- 
pitality, he exacted an oath that he would comply 
with whatever he should require; having done 
this, he delivered him his daughter, ordering him 
to throw her into the sea. Themison reflected 
with unfeigned sorrow on the artifice which had 
been practised upon him, and the obligation 
imposed ; he determined, however, what to do : 
he' took the damsel, and having saifed to some 
distance firom land, to fulfil his oath, he secured 
a rope about her, and plunged her into the sea; 
but he immediately took her out again, and 

carried her to Thera. 

B3 CLV. Here 
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CLV. Here Polymnestus, a Th^erean <rf some 
imporUmce, took Phronima to be his concubine, 
and after a certain time had a son by her, re- 
markable for his shrill and stammering voice : his 
name, as the Thereans and Cyreneans assert, 
was Battus '", but I think it was something else. 
He was not, I believe, called Battus till after his 
arrival in Libya ; he was .then so named, either on 
account of the ansiyer of the oracle, or from the 
subsequent dignity which he attained. Battus^ 
in the Libyan tongue, signifies a prince; and I 
should think that the Pythiaii, foreseeing he was 
to reign in Libya, distinguished him by this 
African title. As soon as he grew up, he went 
to Delphi, to consult the oracle concerning the im- 
perfection of his voice : the answer he received 
was this : 

Hence, Battus ! of your voice inquire no more ; 
But found a city on the Libyan shore. 
This is the same as if she had said in Greek, 
^ Inquire no more, O king, concerning your 

" voice." 



■" Battus.] — Battus, according to Hesychiua^ also signi- 
fies, in the Libyan tongue, a king : from this person, and his 
defect. of pronunciation, comes, according to Suidas, the 
word B«Tr«^»r, to stammer, fliere was also an ancient 
foolish poet of this name, froip whom, according to the same 
authority, B^rroXoyta signified an unmeaning redundance of 
expression. Neither must the Battus here mentioned be 
confounded with the Battus whom Mercury turned into a 
direction post, and whoee stoxy is so well told by Ovid.— 7*. 
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** vtrice." To this Battus replied, "O king, I 
** came tx) you on account of my infirmity of 
^^ tongue; you, in return, impose upon me an 
" undertakmg which is impossible ; for how can 
" I, who have neiAer forces nor money, esta- 
" blish a colony in Libya?" He could not, how- 
ever, obtain any other answer, which when he 
found to be the case, he returned to Thera. 

CLVL Not long afterwards, he, with the resl 
of the Thereans, was visited by many and great 
calamities ; and not knowing to what cause they 
should impute them, they sent to Delphi, to con- 
sult the oracle on the subject The Pythian in- 
formed them, that if, under the conduct of Battus, 
they would colonize Cyrene in Libya, things 
would certainly go better with them ; they accord* 
ingly dispatched Battus to accomplish this, with 
two fifty-oared vessels. These men acting from 
compulsion, set sail for Libya, but soon.retumed 
to Thera; but the Thereans, forcibly preventing 
tbeif lending, ordered them to r^xim fiY>m 
whente they came. Thus circumstanced, they 
•gOEt set sail, and founded a city in an island 
contiguous to Dbya, called, as we have before 
remarked, Platea'**; this city is said to be 

equal 



■M P^ifea.]— This name is writteaalso Plattea : Stepbanus 

Bynslimit has it both in that form, and abo Platia or 

B 4 Plaieia. 
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equal in extent to that in which the Cyreneans 
now reside. 

CLVII. They continued in this place for the 
space of two years, but findbg their ill fortune 
still pursue them, they again sailed to Delphi, to 
inquire of the oracle, leaving only one of their 
party behind them : when they desired to know 
why, having establised themselves in Libya, they 
had experienced no favourable reverse of fortune, 
the Pythian made them this answer : — 

Know'st thou then Libya better than the God, 
Whose fertile shores thy feet have never trod? 
He who has well explored them, thus replies ; 
I can b^t wonder at a tnan so wise ! 

On hearuig this, Battus, and they who were with 
him, again returned ; for the deity still persevered 
in requiring them to form a settlement in Libya, 
where they had not yet been : touching, therefore, 
at Platea, they took on board the man whom 
they had left, and established their colony in 
Libya itself. The place they selected was Aziris, 

immediately 



Plateia. Pliny speaks of three Plateas, and a Plate, off the 
coast of Troas; but they must have been very inconsiderable 
spots, and have not been mentioned by any other author. 
The best editions of Herodotus read Piatifa here ; but I 
suspect Plateia to be ri^t, for Scylax has it so as well as 
Stephanus. — ^The place of the celebrated battle in Bceotia 
was Plataw. 
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immediately opposite to where they had before 
resided ; two sides of which were inclosed by a 
beautiful range of hills, and a third agreeably 
watered by a river. 

CLVIII. At this place they continued six 
years ; when, at the desire of the Libyans, who 
promised to conduct them to a better situation, 
they removed. The Libyans accordingly became 
their guides, and had so concerted the matter, as 
: to take care that the Greeks should pass throu^ 
the most beautiful part of their country by night: 
the direction they took was westward, the name 
of the country they were not permitted to see 
was Irasa*. — ^They came at length to what is 
called the fountain of Apollo"": — " Men of 
" Greece," said the Libyans, " the heavens are 
" here opened to you, and here it will be proper 
" for you to reside." 



* Irasa.'} — Milton calk this place Irassa. 

As when earth's son Antaeus, to compare 
Small things with greatest, in Irassa stroVc 
With Jove's Alcides. 

Milton haa however the authority of Pindar: 

l^ap-^av ir^of voX«9 Arr4twv,— 

'" Foitntam of 4poi2o.}^The name of this fountain was 
Cyre, from which the town of Cyrene had afterwards its 
name. Herodotus calls it, in the subsequent paragraph, 
Thestis ; but there were probably many fountains in this 
place. — Larch€r. 
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CLIX. During the lifQ of Battus, who reigned 
forty years, and under Arceisilaus his son, who 
reigned sixteen, the Cyreneans remained in this 
colony, without any alteration with respect to 
their numbers : but under their third prince, who 
was also called Battus, and who was sumamed 
the Happy, the Pytbiaa, by her declarations, 
excited a general propensity in the Greeks to 
migrate to Libya ^ aod join themselves to the 
Cyreneew. The Cyreneans, indeed, had in^ 
vited them to a share oS their possessions^ but 
the oracle had also thus expressed itself: 
Who seeks not Libya 'till the lands are shar'd, 
Let him for sad repentanee be pre]par'd. 

The Greeks, therefore, in great numbers, settled 
themselves at Cyrene. The neighbouring Libyans 
with their king Adicran, seeing themselves injuri- 
ously deprived of a considerable part of their 
lands, and exposed to much insulting treatment, 
made an offer of themselves and their country to 
Apries, sovereign of iEgypt: this prince assem- 
bled a numerous army of Egyptians, and sent 

them 



* This province, Bays Rennel, is named Libya Pentapolis, 
from its having five towns of note in it, — Cyrene, Barce, Ptole* 
mais, Berenice, and Tauchira ; all of which not only exist at 
present iuMkr the lonxi either of towns or viUc^es^ but i& is 
n^narkabU that their names i^ scarcely chwged fir^m wha^ 
we may 8upB<W6 the pronunciation to have be^n among the 
Gree^.— Ttey are now called^ Kuiin, Barca, ToUamat?, 
Bemicy and Taokera. — ^p. 6ii. 
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them to lUtack Cyrene. Hue Cyreneans drew 
themselves up at Ir^a, near the fountain Thestis^ 
and in a fixed battle routed the Egyptians, who 
till now, from thdr ignorance, had despised the 
Grecian power. The battle was so decisive, that 
very few of the iEgyptians returned to their 
country; they were on this account so exaspe- 
rated against Apries, that they revolted from his 
authority. 

CLX. Arcesijaus, the son of this Battus^ 
succee^eid to the throne ; he was at first engaged 
in some contest with his jbrotbe^s, but they re- 
moved themselves from him tq another part of 
Libya, where, after some deliberation, they 
founded a city. They called it Barce, which 
name it still retains. Whilst they were employed 
upon this business, they endeavoured Jo expite 
the Libyans against tibe Cyriene^ns. Arce^Uai^s 
y^itbout hesitation commenced hostilities bptb 
against those who bad revolted from hjq(), ^d 
against the Libyans who had received them; in- 
timidated by which, these latter fled to their 
countrymen, who were situated more tp thp east 
Arcesilaus p^severed in pursuing them till b« 
arrived at Leucon, and here the Libyans dis- 
covered an inclination to try the event of a battle* 
They accordingly engaged, and the Cyreneans 
were so effectually routed, that seven thousand 
of their men ii^ arn^s, fell in the field. Arcesilaus, 

«ftw 
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after this calamity, fell sick, and was strangled by 
his brother Aliarchus, whilst in the act of taking 
some medicine. The wife of Arcesilaus, whose 
name was Eryxo "^*, revenged by some stratagem 
On his murderer, the death of her husband. 

CLXI. Arcesilaus was succeeded in his au- 
thority by his son Battus, a boy who was lame, 
and had otherwise an infirmity in his feet. The 
Cyreneans, afflicted by their recent calamities, 
sent to Delphi, desiring to know what conduct 
would most effectually secure their tranquillity. 
The Pythian in reply, recommended them to pro- 
cure from Mantinea"*% -in Arcadia, some one to 
compose their disturbances. Accordingly, at the 
request of the Cyreneans, the Mantineans sent 
them Demonax, a man who enjoyed the universal 
esteem of his countrymen. Arriving at Cyrene, 
his first care was to make himself acquainted with 
tjheir afiairs; he then divided the people into 
three distinct tribes : the first comprehended the 

Thereans 



■*• £ry^.]— The story is related at considerable length by 
Plutarch, in his Treatise on the Virtues of Women. Instead 
of Aliarchus, he reads Learchus; the woman he calls 
Exyxene : and the murderer he supposes to have been not 
the brother, but the friend of Arcesilaus.— T. 

*" MantineaJ]—Th\3 place became celebrated by the death 
of Epaminondas, the great Theban general, who was here 
slain.— r. 

According to JEUan, Var. Hist. 1. ii. c. 22. the Man- 
^eans were celebrated for their excellent Laws. 
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Tbereans and their neighbours ; the second the 
Peloponnesians and Cretans; the third all the 
inhabitants of the islands. He assigned a certain 
portion of land, with some distinct privileges, 
to Battus; but all the other advantages which 
the kings had before arrogated to themselves, he 
gave to the power of the people. 

CLXII. Things remained in this situation 
during the life of Battus : but in the time of his 
son, an ambitious struggle for power was the Oc- 
casion of great disturbances. Arcesilaus, son 
of the lame Battus, by Pheretime, refused to 
submit to the regulations of Demonax the Man- 
tinean, and demanded to be restored to the 
dignity of his ancestors. A great tumult was 
excited, but the consequence was, that Arcesilaus 
was compelled to take refuge at Samos, whilst hi» 
mother Pheretime fled to Salamis in Cyprus. 
Euelthon had at this time the government of 
Salamis : the same person who dedicated at 
Delphi, a most beautiful censer now deposited in 
the Corinthian treasury. To him, Pheretime 
made application, intreating him to lead an army 
against Cyrene, for the purpose of restoring her 
and her son. He made her many presents, but 
refused to assist her with an army. Pheretime 
accepted his liberality with thanks, but endea- 
voured to convince him that his assisting her with 
■ forces would be much more honourable. Upon 

her 
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her persevering in this request, after every pre- 
sent she received, Euelthon was at length induced 
to send her a gold spindle, and a distaff with' 
wool; obfserving, that this was a more suitable 
present for a woman than an army. 

CLXIII. In the mean time Arcesilaus was 
indefatigable at Samos ; by promising a division 
of lands, he assembled a numerous army : he 
then sailed to Delphi, to make inquiry concern- 
ing the event of his return. The Pythian made 
him this answer: — " To four Batti'^', and to 
'^ the same number of the name of Arcesilaus, 
" Apollo has granted the dominion of Cyrene. 
" Beyond these eight generations the deity forbids 
" even the attempt to reign : to you it is recom- 
" mended to return, and live tranquilly at home. 
" If you happen to find a furnace filled with 
" earthen vessels, do not sufier them to be baked, 
" but throw them into the air; if you set fire 
^^ to the furnace, beware of entering a place 
" surrounded by water. If you disregard this 
" injunction, you will perish yoursdf, as will also 
" a very beautiful bull." 

CLXIV. The' 
-*■' 

"■ Tofcmr Bo^fi.]— According to the Scholiast on PindiLr, 
the Battiades i^eigned at Cyrene for the space of two hundred 
years. Battas, son of the last of these, endeavoured to 
a&stime the government, hut the Cyreneans drove him fit>m 
their c6untry, and he retired to the Hesperides, where ht 
fiaiahed his daya* — Larcher, 
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CLXIV. The Pytluan made this reply to 
Areesilaus : he however returned to Cyrene with 
the forces he had raised at Samos ; and having 
recovered his authority, thought no more of the 
oracle. He proceeded to institute a persecution 
against those who, taking up arms against hiin, 
had compelled him to fly. Some of these sou^t 
and found a refuge in exile, others were taken 
into custody and sent tx) Cyprus, to undergo the 
punishment of death. These the Cnidians de- 
livered, for they touched at tiieir island in their 
passage, and tiiey were afterwards transported to 
Thera ; a number of them fled to a large tower, 
the property of an individual named Aglomachus, 
but Areesilaus destroyed them, tower and all, by 
fire. No sooner had he perpretrated this deed 
than he remembered the declaration of the oracle, 
which forbade him to set fire to a furnace * filled 
with earthen vessels: fearing therefore to suffer 
for what he had done, he retired from Cyrene, 
which place he considered as surrounded by 
water. Hk had married a relation^ the dauber 
of Alazir; kmg of Barce, to him therefore he 
went; but upon his appearing in public, the 
Barceans, ifi conjutictibn mth some Cyrenean 

fiigitives, 



* The explanation of the destruction of the furnace filled 
vith earthen vessels is easy enough, but we hear nothing of 
the beautiful bull. Perhaps there might be some affinity in 
the name of Alazir. 
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fugitives, put him to death, together with Alazir 
his father-in-law. Such was the fate of Arcesi* 
laus, he having, designedly or from accident^ 
violated the injunctions of the oracle. 

CLX V, Whilst the son was thus hastening 
his destiny at Barce, Pheretime'^^ his mother, 
enjoyed at Cyrene, the supreme authority; and 
among other regal acts presided in the senate. 
But as soon as she received intelligence of the 
death of Arcesilaus, she sought refuge in £gypt. 
Her son had some claims upon the liberality of 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus; he had delivered Cryene 
into his power, and paid him tribute. On her 
arrival in ^gypt, she presented herself before 
Aryandes in the character of a suppliant, and 
besought him to revenge her cause, pretending 
that her son had lost his life, merely on account 
of his attachment to the Medes. 

CLXVI. The Aryandes had been appointed 
prefect of -3Egypt by Cambyses; but afterwards, 
presuming to rival Darius, he was by him put to 
death. ' He had heard, and indeed he had seen» 
that Darius was desirous to leave some monu- 
ment of himself, which should exceed all the 

efforts 



"» Pheretime.y^Set this story well related in the Stpttar 
gemata of Polyaenus, book viii. c« 47«^— 7*. 
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eflbrts of 'his predeceaeoTB. He thought pfop^ to 
attempt somewhat similar, but ill costihnn his life. 
Durius had issued a coin ^^"^ of the very purest 



"^ Darius had issued a com-l — '^ About the saaie tin)^ 
•eoAi tohft^ been cdned thoae ieUnoos pieosa of gdld cidled 
Danes,; whiiih by reason of; thw ioeness were £»• eieveFal 
a^ ftftfenredbefone all otiMr eOin thrdugbout the east: §m 
we are told that the author of this coin was not Daiioe 
H jBtaspes, • aa some have, - imagined, : but a morj» anefient 
Daiiofl. . But tihere ia no .auckntei Darius, me&Uohed to. haVe 
reigned m^ihsieast^ exca^tiagoidyliiis Darkia, i whom the 
Seiiptuife oa]lB'Darias.»ihe.Mediaikp.iand thereftira It as most 
likely he was the author of this coin, and that during, the 
two years that he reigned at Babylon, while Cyrus was absent 
on his Syrian; i^^^'tian, and Mier Expeditions^ tie caused 
it to be^ niiad^ there out of the vast quantity of gold which 
had been brought thither into the treasury ; from hence it 
became dispersed all over the ^ast,'a2id also into Greece, 
where it was of great reputation : according to Dr. Bernard, 
it weighed two grains moi^ than dne of our guineas, but the 
fineness added much more to its value; for it was in a 
manner all of pure gold, having lione^ or at least very little 
alloy in it; and therefore ihay be well rieckoned, as the pro- 
portion of gold and silver now stands with us, to be worth 
twenty-five shillings of our money. In those parts of the 
Scripture which were written after the Babylonish captivity, 
these pieces are mentioned by the name of Adarkonim ; and 
in the Talmudists, by the name of Darkoneth, both from 
the Cireek Aapi»xoi, Danes. And it is to be observed, 
that all those pieces of gold' which were afterwards coined 
of the same weight and value by the succeeding kings, not 
only of the Persian but also" of the Macedonian race, were 
all called Darics, from the Darius who was the first author 

V0L.IIL F of 
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gold : the praefect of Mgypt issued one of: llie 

purest, aijhrer, and called it an Aryaodic* }t may 



of them* AiMi there were either whole Bancs or half 
Darics, as with us there are guineas and half-guineas,"— « 
Ptideatuc. -« " •• m 

The labove note from Prideanix contains miMrh which is 
exceptionable and erroneous ; what follows will perhaps be 
found to contain all that is necess^ to elucidate the sub- 
ject . . • .. 

Darius, the son of Hystaspes, being the fitst sovereign 
who coined gold in Persia, the* coins which he struck were 
called, after his >natne, Danes, in; tlte<same manner as the gold 
coins of Philip, the father of Alexknder, were called Phi« 
lips,— ...,.}..,-.■ .: 

■■ . , 1 • . ' I ' : . ... 

Rettulit oficeptosy regaU nomisma^ Philippoe, 

. lior. £pist lib. ii< i, n^, 

Herodotus 19 himself an evidence, that the Darics were made 
of pure gold^ and he is confirmed in ^hat point by the testi- 
mony of Julius Pollux: Kcu n {<0^«xo«, awl Aot^v, «#( W 
ImUu ax^iCtf^imc tif^ *m^etfc^9 rw xc^^^4- ,Libk iii. c. xi. 
The type of these coins represented an archer, a^ may be 
gathered from the foUowing witticism, scud to have been 
used by Agesilaus : Tqv ^ YU^hnS ffii^fAciki x^^^^H^ 

^itfAoyifyoTit i|«voA<fui#Si|^aur o» ^/aoi w^ t^ ZwmfTuirmq. 
Plutarchy Apophih. Lacon. xl. The Daric was equivalent in 
value to the Attic %gv^c. — '^tatutf ^vcroT r«Ti9^<( w A«^neL 
iivwro it i««s-o( avrSp, owt^ xm 9 ve^» tok ^AtIikok eyef«a^o/iUfO( 
X^vaU' SuidaSy in voce Aa^n^. Harpocration records the 
same circumstance with respect to the Daric, which, it 
appears from the description ^ven by both these writers, 

wa» 
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stiU be seen^ and is much admired for its purity. 
Darius hearing of this, condemned him todeath, 
pretending that he had rebelled against him. 

CLXVII. At 



was worth twenty drachms of silver.. Aiyiia^ ft tim( ivpm^^ liv 
ika^UKor i^a^^/AUK cifyvfiov itttna, Suidos. Aiyact ^ rivif ivvac^tu 
«riv Aa^unit «^^ak if»xi*^ uitLoen* Harpacrattofi. To this 
eccouQt of the comparative value of the Dane and tfav Attic 
;g^^(, it may not be amiss to add that the former was a 
month's pay for a . common soldier : — Km x/yn on ^ol^kU 
^uArf ifoM lAto^ TV i^ntU' Xenaph, Cyri Exped, lib, vii. p, 242. 
idU. Sieph, When we consider tlie immense number of 
Danes which were employed in presei^ts and bribes alone^ 
independent of the still greater quantity which the common 
purposes of traffic must have required in a kingdom so ex* 
tensive and powerful as Persia, it is not a little extraordinary 
that so few of the coins should have been yet discovered. 
But it is probable, that^ upon the conquest of Persia, many 
of them were melted down by the conqueror, and were re* 
coined with the type of Alexander. Be this, however, as it 
noay, very few of them, not more than five or six, are now 
known. The one in Lord Pembroke's collection is said to 
weigh 129 grains; and two in the highly valuable cabinet of 
R. P. Knight, Esq. weigh 138 grains each. As the two last 
coins are particularly fresh, their original weight can have 
been very little reduced. It appears, therefore, that the 
Baric approached very nearly to the weight of the Attic 
XS^^Uy or Didrachm, which in high preservation is found to 
vary from 132 to 133 grains. And the difference of only 
three or four grains between the weight of the Persian Dane 
and the Attic xg^oh, sufficiently confirms what has been ob- 
served of these coins in the passages above cited from Suidas 
and Harpocration. 

With respect to the silver coins of Aryandes, who was 

appointed a prefect in Egypt by Cambyses, it is necessary to 

observe, that most of the money current at that time in 

»a . Egypt 
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CLXVII. At this time Aryandes, taking 
compassion <mi Pheretime, delivered to her com- 
mand, all the land and sea forces 9f £gypt ^e 
:entrusted to Amasis, a Maraphian, the conduct 
of the army ; and Badre, a Pasargadian by 
birth, had the direction of the fleet. Before how- 
ever they proceeded on any expedition, a herald 
was dispatched to Barce, demanding the name of 
the person who had assassinated Arcesilaus. The 
Barceans replied, that they were equally con- 
cerned, for he had repeatedly injured them pll. 
Having received this answer, Aryandes per- 
mitted his forces to proceed with Pheretime. 

CLXVIII. This 



Egypt was Persian, aiid that therefore we must look for 
the coins of Aryandes among the coins of the country, 
which Aryandes represented. Among the coins of this de- 
scription, is one which immediately offers itself as most 
likely to he the same^ as that to which Herodotus alludes. 
It has an indented mark on one side, and an archer 
on the other, like the Daric, from which it only differs 
in the metal' of which it is made, heing silver instead 
of gold. Three of these coins are in Dr. Hunter's col- 
lection : one of them weighs 79 grains, and the two* others 
81 grains each. The coins are mentioned byHesychius: 
A^oathnit yo^i^^«> S ;^rraf AlyMioi awo *A^«»lW, (read 
'A^«9^it^y and 'A^vwIh), Herodotus is not the only author 
who speaks of the purity of these coins ; for Aryandic silver 
was an expression employed many ages afterwards to signify 
silver of the utmost fineness,— "A^^oj xm^a^ti, lKMxeAmf^9H% 
Af^afhxU «^>vj»o»,(read 'A^athali) : Jul. Pollux, lib, iii. c! II. 
Ajgyv^ ata$«^f y hufam, A^afhii^f ow^ vwix^t^^i - JvL Pollux, 
i^. vii. c. 23, 
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CLXVIII.. This was the pretence with Aryan* 
des for commehdhg hostilities : but I am rather ' 
inclined ^to think that he had the subjection of 
the Libyans in 'view*. — ^The nations of Libya are 
many and various ; few of them had ever sub- 
mitted to Darius, and most of them held him in 
contempt. Beginning from ^gypt, the Libyans 
are to be enumerated in the order following : — 
The first are the Adyrmachidaat, whose manners 
are in every respect iGgyptian; their dress is 
libyan. On eiach leg, their wives wear a ring of 
brass. They suffer their hair to grow ; if they 
catch any fleas upon their bodies, they first bite 

and 

■* At this place, Herodotus abniptly leaves his narra- ' 
tive, to give a description of Libya, which is continued to * 
c« doo. 

f AdffrfnaekidtB.y-lt is well known, that in the age which 
followed, the Greeks drove these Adynnachidee into the 
higher parts of Libya, and. took possession of the sea-coast 
When, therefore, Ptolemy describes the Adyrmachidae aa 
inhabiting the interior parts of Libya, there is no contra- 
diction betwixt his account and that of Herodotus. The 
nuumen of this people are described by Herodotus, and 
they are thus mentioned by Silius Italicus: 

Versicolor contra cetra et falcatus ab arte 
£nsis Adyrmachidae ac Isvo tegmina crure ; 
Sed inensis asper populus, victuque maligno 
Nam calida tristes epulse torrentur arena.— ' 

L. iii. ^78. 
They are again 'mentioned by the same author, book ix, 
aas, aa4J ' 

— — ferro vivere laetum 
Valgiig Adyrmachidae, 
r 3 
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and then throw them away *. They pxp the oidy 
people of Ubya who do this. It is also peculiar 
to them, to present their daughters to the king 
jijifki before their marriage '^\ who may enjoy the 
persons of such as are agreeable to him. The 
Adyrmachid® occupy the country between ^^gypt 
and the port of Pleunos. 

* The Hottentots do more; they eat them, and justify the 
disgusting practice on the principle of the law of retaliation. 
Why not, isay they, eat those who eat us ^ • > 

. '^ Brfore their marriage^ — A play of Beaxunoiit and 
Fletcher is founded upon the idea of this obscene and un« 
natural custom. The following note is by Mr. Theobald 
upon the *' Custom of the Country." Beaumont and Fletck. 
1778- 

The custom on which a main part of the plot of this 
comedy is built, prevailed at one time, as Bayle tells U8> in 
Italy, till it was put down by a prudent and truly pious car« 
dinal. It is likewise generally imagined to have obtained in 
Scotland for a long time; and the received opinion hath 
hitherto been, that Eugenius, the third king of Scotland, 
who began his reign A.D. 535, ordained that the lord or 
niaster should have the first night's lodging with every 
woman married to his tenant or bondsman. This obscene 
ordinance is supposed to have been abrogated by Malcolm 
tl^e third, whp began his reign A. D. 1061, about £ve yean 
before the Norman Conquest, having lasted in force some- 
«vhat above $ve hu^dr^ ye^.— See Blount, in his Law 
Dictionary, uj^der the wprd: IVf ercheta^ Another commen- 
tator remigrks, that Sir David Dalryn^ple denies the existence 
of this custom in Spotjand^ — ^^^udge ^la^k^tone 19 of opinion 
th^t thi3 cuptom never prevailed in England, but that it cer- 
tainly did in Scotland* 

It is singular, says Rennel, that a custom should have 
been introduced here (Britaiti) which was too barbarous to 
obtain amonjg more than ofit of th(» Africtn tribes; and that 

a privile^ 
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CLXIX. Next to these are the Giligammie ^^ 
who dwell towiuiis the west as far as the island of 
AphrodiMas. In the midst of this region is the 
island of Platea, which the Cyreneans colonized. 
The harbour of Menelaus and Azirist? possessed 

also 

a privilege reserved for the king alone there, should be ex- 
tended to every superior lord here, in the quarter where 
the custom prevailed. It is impossible to place the base 
servility of some of our ancestors in a more striking point 
of view. P. 608. — My friend here forgets that these ances- 
tors were a conquered people, and compelled to submit to 
whatever the conqueror imposed. All absurd and cruel 
tenures sprung frorii this source. 

Concerning the Mercheta Mulierum^ see the judicious 
Dissertation of Lord Hailes, at the end of the first volume 
of his Annals of Scotland. — Consult also vol. 57. p. 384 of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. 

* Here, says Rennel, there must be a mistake, because a 
great part of the ferule and cultivated district of Cyrenaica 
would otherwise be allotted to a Komadic tribe. Possibly 
the island of Drepanum, near Dema, might be meant. 

f See the Hymn of Callimachus to Apollo, verse 89^ whei$ 
this place is written A^tKn. 

Herodotus in this place speaks of two islands, inhabited 
by the Giligammas, Platea, and Aphrodisias ; it is not cer- 
tain whether the first of these is what Ptolemy called Adonis ; 
the second was afterwards named Lasa, and was, according 
to Scylax, a good harbour for ships. 
The country of the Giligammae produced a species of the 
silphium, called by the Latins laserpiticum, from which a 
medical drug was extracted ; see Pliny, Nat Hist ix. 3 ; 
^ In the country of the Cyrene (where the best silphium 
grew) none of late years has been found, the farmers turn* 
ing their cattle into the places where it grew : one stem only 
hat been found in my time; this was sent as a present tQ 
Nero." 

y 4 
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also .by., the Cyreneana, fe opon the continent. 
Silphium'^' begins where these tenninate, and 
is continued, from Platea to the mouth of the 
Syrtes '**., The manner3 of these people nearly 
resemble those of their neighbours. 



'*' Sitphium,'] — Either M. Larcher or myself must be grossly 
mistaken in the interpretation of this passage. '' The plant 
Silphium," says his version, ** begins in this place to be 
found, and is continued/' Sec. This in my opinion neither 
agrees with the context, nor is in itself at all probable. In 
various authors, mention is made of the Silphii, and refer- 
ence is made by them to this particular passage of Herodo- 
tus. — T. See chapter cxcii. of this book, where Silphium is 
distinctly mentioned as a place. — Upon mpre seiious reflec- 
tion I ain induced to adhere to the opinion I have before 
expressed, that Herodotus intends to speak of a place, and 
not a plant. 

What this Silphium was, botanists are not determined. We 
learn from Johannes Boukerius and others, that the plant 
deposited a resin which, being pulverized, was administered as 
a corroborant and aromatic. The coins also of Cyrene were 
distinguished by the plant Silphium. One of these coins is 
engraved, and appears in Pennant's Quadrupeds, vol. ii. 
p. 166 ; and in Ha3rm's Tesauro Britannico. — ^The Silphium 
was held in such high veneration, that a leaf of it was sua- 
pended in the temple of Apollo. 

■*♦ St/rtes.l — The Great Syrtes must be here meant, which 
is in the neighbourhood of Barce, and nearer Egypt than 
th6 Small Syrtes. — Larcher. 

There were the Greater and the Lesser Syrtes, and both 
deemed very formidable to navigators. Their nature has 
hever been better described than in the following lines from 
Lucan, which I give the reader in Rowe's version : 

. Wh^n nature's hand the first formation tr/d, 
When fleas from lands she did at first divide^ • 

The 
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CLXX. From the west, and immediately next 
to. the Giligamm$&, are the Asbystae *. Hiey are 

■ above 



J 



} 



The Syrts, not quite of sea nor land bereft, 
A mingled mass uncert&in still she left; 
For nor the land with sea is quite o'ersprcad. 
Nor 'sink the waters deep their oozy bed. 
Nor earth defends its shore, nor hfts aloft its bead 
The scite with neither, and with each complies, 
Donbtful and inaccessible it lies ; 
Or 'tis a sea with shaHowB bank'd around. 
Or 'tis a broken land with waters drown'd : 
Here shores advanc'd o'er Neptune's rule we find, 
And there an inland ocean lags behind. 
Thus nature's purpose, by herself destroyed, 
Is useless to herself, and unemployed, 
And part of her creatioob atill is void. 
Perhaps, when first ibe world and time b«gtti, 
Her swelling tides and plenteous waters ran; 
But long confining on the bummg zone, 
The sinking seas' have felt the neighbouxing sun : 
Still by degrees we see how they decay. 
And scarce resist the thirsty god of ds^^ 
. Perhaps, in distant ages 'twtli be found. 
When future suns have run the burning roun4» 
These Syrts shall all be dry and jwlidgxoimd; ^ 
Small are the deptbe their scanty wsaves retain. 
And earth grows daily ;on the yielding main. 
It should be added, that Herodotus speaks only of one 
Syrter, aa of one Oasis. The Lesser Syrtes was his Lake oC 
Tritonis. For a variety of curious particulars on itbe 8ub-> 
ject of the Syrtes, the Lake and River Tritonis, I must refer 
the reader to M^or RenneTs book, p. 646* , 

Pliny says that the Nasampoea were called MesnmdMs by 
the Greeks, as being situated between two qnicksands— «: 
Augila or Aufiela. This place has undergone no cluui|;e of 
name since tiie time of Herodotus. 

* PUny places the Asbystae, as well ai the MadfB os Mae«^ 

to 
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above Cyreoe, but have no commuiiication. with 
the sea-coasts, which are occupied by the Cy- 
reneans : Beyond all the Libyans, they are re- 
markable for their use of chariots drawn by four 
horses*, and in most respects they imitate the 
manners of the Cyreneans. 

CLXXI. On the western borders of this peo- 
ple, dwell, the Auschisse ; their district commences 
above Barcefj and is continued to the sea, near 
the Euesperides:]:. The Cabales §, an inconsider- 
able 

to the west of the Nasamones, and of course is at variance 
with our authoi's description : but Strabo^ with more proba* 
bility, says; After the Nasamones, who are situated at the 
Greater Syrtes and beyond Cyrene, are the Psylli, Gstuli, 
and Garamantes. — Rtnnely p. 609. 

* This custom of harnessing four horses to a chariot was 
confessedly borrowed of the Africans by the Greeks. 

t farce.]— Many of the ancients believed that this place 
was anciently called Ptolemats, as Strabo, Pliny, Servius, 
and others. 

Of Cyrene, about which Strabo speaks less fabulously than 
Herodotus, but few traces now remain ; they are differently 
mentioned under the names of Keroan, Curin, and Guirina 
' { B9espende$. ]^^This city was afterwards named Bere* 
nice; of this appellation some vestiges now remain, for the 
place is called Bermc, Berbic, and by some Bent. 
^ The fertility of the contiguous country gave rise tb the 
Grecian fable of the gardens of the Hesperides. 
' ) Tins word ih sometimes written Bacales ; and Wesseling 
hesitates wtet reading to prefer. 

! WhatHevodotoe says of the Nasamones, c. 173, is con- 
firmed by Pliny, Nat. Hist.- vii. c* 3 ; Siliu Itdicus, i. 408 ; 
Imai^ix.439v&c. . 
t« Concerning 
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able nation, inhabit towards tl^e^ centre of the: 
Auschisae, and extend themselves to theseapcoast 
near Tauchira*, a town belonging to Barce. The : 
Cabales have the same customs as the people 
beypn4 Cyrene. 

CLXXII. The powerftd nation of the Nasa- 
mones border on the Auschisae towards the west. 
This people during the summer season leave their 
cattle oh the sea-coast, and go dp the country to 
a place called Augila to gather dates. Upon 
this spot, the palms are equally numerous, large, 
and fruitful : they also hunt for locusts '**, which 

having 

ConcerniDg their maimer of plighting troth, c. ij^ Shaw 
tells us, that the drinking out of each other's hands is the . 
only ceremony which the Algerines at this time use in mar» 
riage. 

The story which Herodotus relates of the Psylli, 173, is 
told also by Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att i6« — 11. It seems 

more probi^le that they were destroyed by the Nasamooes. ' 

See Pliny« Nat Hist. viii. 1*— See also Hardouin ad Plio. 
9fid Larcher, vii. 312. 

CoQcermng ra Ifoaa, called by Herodotus, 158^ xaXXifvc 
T«fv x^i*"i a^ CalUmach. Hymn to ApoUo, S8, 89. 

Qqsere, s^ys lUnnel, whether these Cabales are not the- 
Kabyles of Sbaw ? 

• TfliwAira.]— Called by Strabo, Ptolemy, ^d Pliny, 
Teuchira ; afterwards it was b^nown by the name of Arsinoe, 
and lastly by .Aptony it wa^ i^mied Cleopatris, in honour of . 
Cleopatra: in modem times it haA been called, Teukera. 
(d'AnviJle); Trochare (deJa Croix); Tro<:iuva (Hardouid) ; 
Tochara (Siinlemw) ^ Trocha^ <D»pper). . 

."*! iocw^sj— -Th^ |circiim8tanc« of locusts being dried- 
4iid kept for provision, I have before mentioi^d: the fol- 
lowing 
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having dned in the san, they reduce them tb a 
powder, and eat mixed with milk. Each person 
is aHowed to have several wives, with whom they 
cohiabit in the manner of the Massagetia^, first 
fixing a staff in the earth before their tenOt. When' 
the Nasamones marry*, the bride on the first night 
permits every one of the guests to enjoy her per- 
son, each pf whom makes her a present brought 
with him for the purpose. Their mode of divina- 
tion and of taking an oath is this: they place 
their haiids on the tombs '^ of those who have. 

been 

Ibwing apposite passage having since occurred to me from 
Niebuhr, I think proper to insert it : 

On vendit dans tons les marches des sauterelles k vil prix : 
car elks^etoient si prodigieusement repandues dans la plaine 
pr^ de Jenm, qu'on pouvoit lesprendres k pleines mains. 
Nous vimes un paysan qui en avoit rempli un sac, et qui 
alloit les secher pour sa provision d'hyver. 

The peopk of the coast do exactly the same thing at this 
day. I have before mentioned that Homemann during his 
traveb eat of dried locusts^ which he particularly describes. 

* This resemblance of maimers in nations so remote from 
each other as the Massagete, the Nasamones, and theTyr- 
rhenianS) oughts says Larcher, to make us cautious of im- 
pntbg the same origin to naUons, merely from their havifag 
tome customs in conmion. 

'^ On the Tmbi.]^The foHowmg remark from Niebuhr 
seems paiticnlariy applicable in ^s place : — it is' singular 
as bebg said by a Catholic, nrho was in the habit of doing 
the «ame thlnl; eveiy day >-^ 

Utt mareband de lei Mecque'me fit siir ses saints une r^ 
flection, qui me surprit dains hbouehed^m" Mahometan; 
<<. 11 iaat'toujoarti Ji If populace/* me dit»il, "* un objet vi- 
iiU^ ^eUb puisie honorer et citiiidre. Cest ainsi qti* ^ la 

Mecque 
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been moBt eminent for thedr integrity and virtue, 
and swear by their names. Wh^n they exercise 
djvination, they approach the monuments of their 
ancestors, and there, having said their prayers, 
compose themselves to sleep. They regulate 
dieir • subsequent conduct by such fisions as 
they may then have *. When they pledge their 
word, they drink alternately from each other'9 
hands '^^ If no liquid is near, they take some 
dust from the ground, and lick it i^th their tongue. 

CLXXIII. Ne^t 



Mecque tous les sennens se spat an nom de Mahomet, ai| 
lieu qi/oJd devroit s'adresser k Dieu. A Molciia ja ue ate 
fie^b pas a uo homioe. qui affirmeroit uoe cbos0 en preaaot 
Dieu i temoin ; mais je pourrois compter p]ut6t but lit foi 
de celui qui jureroit par le nom de Schaedeli, dont la moe- 
qu^ et le tombeaii>.eoQt sous ses yeux.*" 

* This reminds ns of this following passage m Virgil : 

Hue dona sacerdos 
Cum tulit, et csesarum ovium sub nocte silenti 
Pellibus incubuit stratis, somnosque petivit ; 
Malta modi» simulacra videt volitantia miris, 
£t varias audit voces, fruiturque deorum 
CoUoquio, atque imis Acheronta affatuj: avernis. 

Mn. 7. V. 86. 
See also Tertnllian, De Anima : 

Nasamenas propria oracula apud parentum sepulcra man- 
sitando asitare ut Heraclides Kribit, vel Nymphod6nis, irel 
Herodotus. £t Celtae apud vkorum fortium bosta e&dem 
de causi abnoctare!^ ut Lisander affirmat 

'^ EacA Mer^s Aomif.]-— The ancient ceiiemony of the 
Nasamenes to drink from each other'a hands, in pledging 
their fmth, is at the present pariqd thoonly eeremdiqr^ 
•epred in the marriages of the Algerines.^5AmD. 
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CLXXIII. Next to the Nasamones ar6the 
Psylli '**, whb formerly perished by the following 

accident i 



'» The PsyUi.]'^A measure like thda ivould have been 
preposterous in the extreme. I)^rt)dot|i8 therefore does 
not credit it : '^ I only relate,'^ says he, '^ what the Africans 
inform me,'' which are the terms always ttsed by our hid- 
torian when he communicates any dubious matter. It seems 
very probable that the Nasamones destroyed the Psylli to 
possess their country, and that they circulated this fable 
toiong9t their neighbours. — See Plin^f book vii. chapter a. 
— Larcher. 

Herodotus makes no mention of the quality which these 
people possessed, and which in subsequent times rendered 
them so celebrated, that of managing serpents with such 
wonderful dexterity.—- See Lucan, book ix. Rowe's excellent 
version, line 1523. 

Of all who scorching Afiric's sun endure. 
None like the swarUiy PsylUans are secure* 
SkilFd in the lore of powerful herbs and charms. 
Them, nor the serpent's tooth nor poison harms ; 
Nor do they thus in arts alone excel, 
But nature too their blood has tempered well. 
And taught with vital force the venom to repeL 
With healing gifts and privileges graced. 
Well in the land of serpents were they placed : 
Truce with the dreadful tyrant, Death^ they have^ 
And border safely on his realm, the grave. 



} 



See also Savary, vol. i. p. 63. 

« You are acquainted with the Psylli, these celebrated 
serpent-eaters of antiquity, who sported with the bite of 
vipers, and the credulity of the people. Many of them in- 
habited Cyrene, a city west of Alexandria, and formerly 
di^endent od MgypU You know the pitiful vanity of Octa- 

viuj^ 
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ttccident: A soath'wind bad dried up all their re- 
setvott^^'' and the whole cibuntry, as far as the 
Syrtes, was destitute of water. They re66lved 
accordindy, after a public consultation^ to make 
a hodtiie expedition against' this south wind ; the 
tbnsequ^nce was (I only rielate what the Africans 
inform tae) that on their' arrival in the deserts, 
the south wind overwhelmed them beneath the 
sands. The Tsylli being thus destroyed, the 
Nasamones took possession of their lands *. 

CLXXIV. Beyond these to the south, in a 

country infested by savage beadts, dwell the Ga- 

ramantes '*', who avoid every kind of communi- 

/ ' ' cation 



vius, who wished the captive Cleopatra should grace his 
triumphal car; and, chagrined to see that proud woman 
escape by death, commanded one of the PsyHi to suck th« 
wound the aspic had made. Fruitless were his efforts ; the 
poison had perverted the whole mass of blood, nor could tha 
art of the Psylli restore her to life.*^ See also. .Remiel, 

p. «i4->5. 

* Pliny says, and with greateir probability, tl^at the Psylli 
perished by the hands of the Nasamones. 

** Garamantes,] — ^These people are said to have jiwen so 
named from Garamas, a son of Apollo. — See Virgil^ vi. 794^ 

Supra Garamantas et Indos 
Pipferet imperimn. .. T* 

The Garamantes are now well understood to mean the 
ancienl inhabitants of Fessan, which by Pliny is called^ Pha* 
sania. The ruins of Garama^ libeir capital, are still shewn^ 

Meatlooed by M«kt» book viii. and by him called Gam- 
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.cation yvitfe. joqw, are ig^QWit of the U8e of all 
mflitary; weapons, and tqtaUy umal^le. to. ((Mend 
;tl)epas©}ves. •..).' • ..'/.- r. .-^ 

C^]S^X V. These people live beyond t^je Na^a- 
mone^: but towards, the sea-^oast w^estward ace 
the ]V^aca&■^^ It is th^ <^u^^!R^ pfffh^s,|)eppl^ to 
leave j^ tuft of hair in tljie centra of the h,e^, care- 
fiiUy shaving the i?^t. . When they ipake i^ar, 
their only coverings are the skin3 of ostpriches. 
The river Cinyps rises among them in a hill said 
,U) be.s^qred to the Gmc^s, whence it continues 
its cpuirse to the sept. This hill of*ih/e Graces is 
well opv^r^d with trees; whereas the irest of 
.Afi^, as I have before observed, is very barren 
of wood. The distance from this hill to the sea, 
is two hundred stadia. 

CLXXyi. The Gindanes * are next to the 

Maca^. 

" « ■ " — " ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ I 

*«• Jtfaca.]— These people are tiius mentioned by Siliu» 
Italicus : . . 

Turn primam castris Phcenicum tendere ritu 
Cinyphiis didicere Macie, squallentia barb4 
Ora viris, humerosque tegunt velaikiina capri, T. 
Pliny confirms this position of the Macs or Masae. 
Amongst these people was the fountain of Cinyps, called 
by Strabo and Ptolemy Kiw^<, by Pliny Cinyps; its modern 
n(u:nie, according to d'Anville, is Wadi-Quaham. 

* Gisidanes.] — This region, by geographical position, must 
be Gadamis, the Cydamus of the Romans. 

This people, according to Stephauus, lived on the lotus, 
as well as the Lotophagi. 
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MacsB. Of the wives of this people it is said that 
they wear as many bandies round tlieir .ancles 93 
they have known men. The more of these each 
possesses, the more she is esteemed, laS) having 
been beloved by the greater number of the. other 
sex. 

r 

CLXXVII. The neck of land which stretches 
from the countiy of the Gindanes towards the 
sea, is possessed by the Lotophagi, who live 
entirely upon the fruit of the lotos. The lot6s is 
of the siz^ of the mastick, and sweet li^p the 
date ; and the Lotophagi * make of it a kind of 
wine. 

CLXXVIIL To- 

* If, says Rennel, we take the whole extent of the tract 
thus assigned to the Lotophagi and Machlyes, it may com- 
prended 200 miles of coast. 

But the allotment of this confined space alone, to the 
eaters of lotos, was owing to the want of a more extended 
knowledge of the countries that bordered on the Desert ; for 
it wiU be found that the tribes who inhabit them, and whose 
habits are in any degree known to us, eat universally of this 
fruit, in a greater or less degree, according to circumstances^ 
and most of them apparently as much as they can obtain of 
it The tree or shrub that bears the btos fruit, is dissemi- 
nated over the edge of the Great Desert, from the coast of 
Cyrene, round by Tripoly and Africa Proper, to the borders 
of the Atlantic, to Senegal, and the Niger. 

What Rennel says farther on the, subject of the lotos at 
p. 626y Si seq. is very curious, and well deserves attention. 

The following is from Park^ p. 99 : 

The lotos is veiy .common in all the kingdoms which I 
visited, but is found in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil 

Vol. IU. G of 
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CLXX VIII. Towards the sea, the Machlyes • 
border on the Lotophagi. They also feed on the 
lotos ; though not so entirely as their neighbours. 
They extend as far as a great stream called the 
Triton, which enters into an extensive lake named 
Tritonis, in which is the island of Phla. An 
oracular declaration, they jsay, had foretold that 

. some 



of Kaarta, Ludamor, and the northeni parts of Bombarra, 
where it is oae of the most common shrubs of the country. 
I had observed the same species at Gambia, and had an op- 
portunity to make a drawing of a branch in flower. 

As this shrub is found in Tunis^ and also in the negro 
kingdoms, and as it furnishes the natives of the latter with a 
food resembling bread, and also with a sweet liquor, which 
is much relished by them, there can be little doubt of its 
being the lotos mentioned by Pliny, as the food of the Li- 
byan Lotophagi. An army may very well have been fed 
with the bread I have tasted, made of the meal of the fruit, 
as is said by Pliny to have been done in Libya; and as the 
taste of the bread is sweet and agreeable, it is not likely that 
the soldiers would complain of it. 

Whether from the same lotos the Lotophagi obtained both 
meat and wine, is laboriously disputed by Vossius and Scyll. 
114. and Stapel. ad Theophrast, 1. iv. c. 4. p. 3^7. A deli- 
neation of the lotos may be seen in Shaw and De la Croix : 
it is what the Arabs of the present day call seedra, and is 
plentiful in Barbary, and the deserts of Barbary. 

* Machfye9,y^There were a people of this name also in 
Scythia ; the name, however, is written different ^ays. — Set 
Wesseling ad Herod. 17S. 

The river Triton is the same with that now called Gabs.-*- 
See Shaw. 

Stephanos Byzantinus confounds the Phla of Herodotus 
with the island of Phila, which was in Ethiopia, not &r from 
i^gypt.— See also Shaw on this island, 129, 4to. edit 
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some LacedsemooianB should settle themselves 
here. 

CLXXIX. The particulars are these : when 
^ Jason had constructed the Argo at the foot of 
Mount P^on, he carried on board a hecatomb 
for sacrUiee, with a brazen tripod : he sc^iled 
round the Peleponnese, wil^ the intention to 
visit Delphi. As he approached Malea, a nortl^ 
wmd drove him to the African, coast '^^ ajwj 
before he could discover lat¥l, he got amc^igst 
the shallows of the lake of Tritonis : not being 
able to extricate himself from this situation, a 
Triton '7^ is said to have appeared to him, and 

to 



■^* To the African coast.] — ^** Some references to the Ar- 
gonautic jexpedition," says Mr. Bryant, " are interspersed in 
most of the writings of the ancients ; but tiiere is scarce a 
circumBtance concerning it in which they are ajgreed. In 
respect to the first setting out 6f the Argo, most make* it^pass 
northward to Lemnos and the Hellespont ; liut' Herodbtus 
says that Jason first sailed towards Delphi, and was ^carried 
' to the Syrtic sea of Libya, and then pursued his /voyage to 
the Euxine. Neither can the sera 6f the expedition'/be set- 
tled without miming into many difficulties/' — See the Anii- 
fytiSf vol. ii. 491. 

"^ A TrUan,} — Froln various passages in the works of 
Lucian, PliBy> &ud other authors, of equal authority, it 
should seem that the ancients had a firm belief of the ex- 
istence of Tritons, Nereids, &c. The god Triton was a dis^ 
tinct personage, and reputed to be the son of Neptune and 
^ nymph of Stdacia; h0 w^s probably considered aa.su- 

Q 9 preme 
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to have promised him a secure and easy passagOj^ 
provided he would give him the tripod. To 
this Jason assented, and the Triton having fiil- 
faied his engagement, he placed the tripod in 
his temple, from whence he communicated to 
Jason and his companions what was afterwards 
to happen. Among other things, he said, that 
whenever a descendant of these Argonauts should 
take away this tripod, there would be infallibly 
an hundred Grecian cities near the lake of Tri- 
tonis'^'. The Africans, hearing this prediction, 
are said to have concealed the tripod. 

CLXXX. Next 

preme of the Tritons, and seems always to have been em- 
ployed by Neptune for the purpose of calming the ocean. 

Mulcet aquas rector I^elagi, supraque profimdum 
Exstantem atque humeros innato murice tectum 
Caeruleum Tritona vocat, cunctasque sonaci 
Inspirare jubet fiuctusque et flumina signo 
Jam revocare dato, &c. — Metamorph. 1. 334. 7*. 

*7' Lake Tritonis,] — From this lake, as we are told in 
some very beautiful lines of Lucan, Minerva took her name 
of Tritonia.— See book ix. 589; Rowe's version: 
And reach in safety the TrHonian lake. 
.These waters to the tuneful god are dear. 
Whose vocal shell the sea-green Nereids hear. 
These Pallas loves, so tells reporting fame ; 
Here first from heaven to edrth the goddess came, 
Here her first footsteps on the brink she staid. 
Here, in the watery glass, her form survey'd, 
And calPd herself, from hence, the chaste Tritonian 
maid. T. 

The lake of Tritonis is now evidently filled op. See Ren- 

ncl's 
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CLXXX. Next to the Machlyes live the 
Ausenses *• The above two nations inhabit the 
opposite sides of lake Tritonis. The Machlyes 
suffer their hair to ^ow behind the head^ the 
Ausenses before. They have an annual festival 
in honour of Minerva, in which the young women, 
dividing themselves into two separate bands, 
engage each other with stones and clubs. These 
rites, they say, were instituted by their fore- 
fathers, in veneration of her, whom we call Mi- 
nerva; and if any one die in consequence of 
wounds received in this contest, they say that she 
was no virgin. Before the conclusion of the 
fight, they observe this custom : she who by com- 
mon consent fought the best, has a Corinthian 
helmet placed upon her head^ is clothed in Gre- 
cian armour, and carried in a chariot round the 

lake. 



nel's observations: on this subject. The gulph 6f the sea 
with which it communicated, is the lesser Syrtes of Strabo; 
the Gulph of Kabes or Gabbs of the present time. 
' * Of the name Ausenses, says Rcnnel, we find no traces 
in modem geography. Of the Machlyes and Maxyes we 
meet with several names that have some similarity. The 
Machryes of Ptolemy occupy the space between Gephes, 
perhaps the Gaffsa of Shaw and Jovis Mons ; t. e. a moun- 
tain to the N. N. E. of the lake Tritonis. His Machyni are 
placed towards the Gulph of Adrumentum. These may 
possibly be meant for the Machlyes and Maxyes of Hero- 
dotus. The Machres of Leo, and Makaress of Dr. Shaw, 
certainly agree to the supposed position of a part of th# 
Maxyes.— Bcnn«/, p. 637. 

^3 
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lake, ftow the virgins were decorated in this 
solemnity, before they had any knowledge of the 
Greeks, I am not able to say; probably they 
might use Egyptian arms. We may venture to 
affirm, that the Greeks borrowed fipom -ZEgypt the 
shield and the helmet. It is pretended that Mi- 
nerva was the daughter of Neptune, and the 
divinity of the lake Tritonis ; and that from some 
trifling % disagreement with her father, she put 
herself under the protection of Jupiter, who 
afterwards adopted her as his daughter. The 
connection of this peoj^le widi their women is 
promiscuous, not confining themselves to one, but 
Hving with the sex in brutal licentiousness. Every 
three months ''* the men hold a public assembly, 
before ivhich, each woman who has had a strong 
healthy boy, produces him, and the man whom he 
Hiost resembles is considered as his father. 

CLXXXI- The Libyans who inhabit the sea- 
coast, are called Nomades. The more inland 
parts of Libya, beyond these, aboxmd with wild 

beasts; 



^* Every three months,] — This preposterous custom brings 
to mind one, described by Lobo, In bi^ voyage to Abyssinia, 
practised by a people whom he calls the Galles, a wandering 
nation of Africans. If engaged in any warlike expedition, 
they take ^eir wives with them, but put to death all the 
children who may happen to be born during the excursion. 
If they settle quietly at home, they bring up their children 
with proper care.— iT. 
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beasts; remoter still, is one vast sandy deser^ 
from the Egyptian Thebes ,to the colmnns of 
Hercules'^*. Penetrating this desert to the 
space of a ten days journey, vast pillars of salt 
are discovered, from the summits of ivhich, flows 
a stream of water equally cool and sweet. This 
district is possessed by the last of those, who 
inhabit the deserts beyond the centre and ruder 
parts of Libya. The Ammonians*, who possess 

the 



■^* Columns of Hercules.] — In a former note upon the co- 
lumns of Hercules, I omitted to mention that more an*- 
ciently, according to £lian, these were called the columns 
of Briareus. This is also mentioned by Aristotle. But 
when Hercules had, by the destruction of various monsters^ 
rendered essential service to mankind, they were out of 
honour to his memory named the columns of Hercules. — T, 

* On the subject of the Anrnionians, the reader will do 
well to consult Rennel, Brown's Travel's in Africa, and Hor- 
nemann. It appears singular that Herodotus should not 
mention the distance of the temple from Thebes or Mem- 
phis; but I think there can be no doubt of its precise situa^ 
tion having been ascertained by Browne. 

Bochart derives the name of Ammonians from Cham, the 
son of Noah, who was long reverenced in the more barreu 
parts of Africa, under the^title of Ham or Hammon, one of 
the names of Jupiter. 

That the name of Ammon was veiy well known in Arabia, 
and throughout Africa, we may learn from the river Ammon, 
the Anmionian promontory, the Ammonians, the city Am* 
fldon. Sec. — See Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. 
. Some remains of the temple of Jupiter Ammon are still to" 
be seen, if the travellers to Mecca may be believed^ the 
place is called Hesach«bir (or mole lapidum). 

04 In 
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the temple of the Theban Jupiter, are the people 
nearest from this place to Thebes, from which 
they are distant a ten days jouniey. There is an 
image of Jupiter at Thebes, as I have before re- 
marked, with the head of a goat. — The Ammo- 
nians have also a fountain of water, which at 
the dawn of morning is warm, as the day ad- 
vances it chills, and at noon becomes excessively 
cold. When it is at the coldest point, they use it 
to water their gardens : as the day declines, its 
coldness diminishes ; at sun-set, it is agaki warm, 
and its warmtii gradually increases till midnight, 
when it is absolutely in a boiling state. After 
this period, as the morning advances, it grows 
again progressively colder. This is called the 
fountain of the sun*^^. , 

CLXXXII. Passing 



In the sanie chapter Herodotus mentions d x^rn Wa^, the 
fountain of the sun^ concerning which see Dibdorus, xvii. 528. 
— See also Arrian, 1. iii. c. 4.— ^Curtius, 1. iv. c. 7. — Mela, 1. i. 
c. 8. 

^^ Fountain of the 5tfn.}— Diodorus Siculus describes this 
fountain nearly in the same terms with Herodotus. It is 
thus described by Silius Italicus : 

Stat fano vicina, novum et memorabile^ lympha 
Quse <nascente die, quae deficiente tepescit, 
Qusque riget medium cimi Sol accendit Olympum 
Atque' eadem rursus iibctumis fervet in umbris. * 
Herodotus does not tell lis that the Ammonians venerated 
tikis foohtain; 'but as they called it the fountain of the Sun, 
it is probable that they did. In remoter times, men almost 
univer^ly woiTshipped streams and fountains, if distin-. 

(• gnished 
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CLXXXII. Piasfiirig onwaird beyond the Am- 

monians, into the desert for ten days more, another 

hill of salt'^^ occurs; it resembles tiiat which is 

found amongst the Ammonians, and has a spring 

of watery the place is inhabited, and called Au- 

gila* and here the Nasamones come to gather 

their dates. 

CLXXXIII. At 



guished by any peculiar properties; all foiiat^us were ori- 
ginally dedicated to the sun, as to the first principle of 
motion. — T. 

'^ Hill of salt. y^l find the following description of the 
plain of B9hy in Abyssinia, in Lobo's Voyage : ^^ These 
plains are surrounded with high mountains, continually 
covered with thick clouds, which the sun draws from the 
lakes that are here, from which the water runs down into the 
plain, and is there congealed into salt. Nothing can be 
more curious, than to see the channels and aqueducts that 
nature has formed in this hard rock, so exact, and of such 
admirable contrivance, that they seem to be the work of 
men. To this place caravans of Abyssinia are contmually 
resorting, to carry salt into all parts of the empire, which 
they set a great value upon, and which in their country is of 
the same use as money.'' 

See what Rennel observes on these hills of salt, p. 641; 
and also Dr. Shaw's Travels, p. 228. 

It appears that scarcely any country whatsoever contains 
so much salt on its surface as that region of Africa which 
borders on the Me^terranean. 

' What Herodotus affirms on the saline quality of the soil 
of Africa, is confirmed also by Pfiny and Strabo* 

1^ Augila.] — Herodotus says that this country abounded 
m dates; and the Africans of the present day go there to 
gather them.-^See Matmaty vol. iii^ p« 53. 

Concerning the situation of the Augils, see Plin^, lib* v. 
c. 4; and Dapper, p. 323; 

Amottgft 
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CLXXXIII. At another ten days distance 
jfrom the AugUas, there is. a second hill pf salt 
with water, as well as a great number of palms, 
which, like those before described, are exceed* 
ingly productive: this place is inhabited by the 
numerous nation of the Garamantes ; tbey cover 
the beds of salt with earth, and then plant it. 
From them to the Lotophagi is a very short dis- 
tance; but from these latter, it is a journey of 
thirty days to that nation among whom is a 
species of oxen* which walk backwards whilst 
they are feeding; their horns'^* are so formed 
that they cannot do otherwise, they are so long 
before, and curved in such a manner, that if they 

did 



Amongst all the countries of Libya, mentioned by the an- 
cient Greek writers, Augilae is the only one which to this day 
retains its primitive name without the smallest variation. 

* Of the cattle^ which whilst they gra2ed walked back- 
wards, Mela speaks, lib. i. c. 8. — Pliny, Nat. Hist. 1. viii* 
t. 45..r*AristoUe, History of Animals, lib. vii. c. 9i. — See 
also Vossius ad Melse, loc. p. 41. 

'^ Their hom8,}r^ln the British Museum is a pair of. 
horns six feet six inches and a half long, it weighs twenty- 
one pounds, and' the hoUow will contain five quarts ; Lobo 
mentions some in Abyssinia which would bold ten; DaUon 
saw some in India ten feet long: they are sometimes 
wrinkled* but oft^n w^ooth.— Pennant. 

?^Il^> ,book xi* chap. 38^ )iaa a long dissertation upon the 
horns of di£ferent animals; be teUs us ^t the cattle of the 
Xr^>gk)dyta^^herecitpr menJttoned, had their horns curved in 
80 particular a manner, that when they &d tbey ti^ere obliged 
to twm their necks on one side. — T. 
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did not recede as they fed, they would stick in 
the ground ; in other respects they do not differ 
fix>m other animals of the same genus, unless we 
except the thickness of their skins. These Ga- 
ramantes, sitting in carriages drawn by four 
horses, give chace to the Ethiopian Troglo- 
dytae '^^ who, of all the people in the world ef 
'whom we have ever heard, are far the swiftest of 
foot: their food is lizards, serpents, and other 
reptiles ; their language bears no resemblance to 
that of any other nation, for it is like the scream- 
ing of bats. 

CLXXXIV. From the Garamantes, it is ano- 
tiier ten days journey to the Atlantes, where 
also is a hill of salt with water. Of all mankind 
of whom we have any knowledge, the Atlantes "*• 

alone 



'^ Tfflgtodfyto.]— These people have their names frma 
r^hai, a cave, and ^, to enter; Pliny fays they wew 
swifter than horses ; and 'Mela relates the circumstance of 
their feeding upon reptiles* I cannot omit here noticing a 
strange mistake «£ Pliny, who, speaking of these people, 
says, ^ &yttK>tas vocari getitem earn Nomadum i£thiopiioA 
secundum fiuqien Astapnm ad septentriimem verjgentem ;'' 
as if ad septentrionem vergentem could possibly be appli- 
cable .to any situation in .£dkiopia. I inay veiy properly . 
add in this place, that one of the most entertaining and 
ingemous fictions that waa ever invented, is the account 
g^en by Monteaqmen in his Persian Letters of tlie.'IVog-i 
lodytes.— T. 

^ iMml«f.3-«*CoMerBiag itbe reading of this word, 

learned 
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alone have no distinction of names; the body of 
the people are termed Atlantes, but their indivi- 
duals have no appropriate • appellation : when 
the sun is at the highest^ they heap upon it re* 
proaches and execrations^ because their country 
and themselves are parched by its rays. At the 
same distance onward, of a ten days march, 
another hill of salt occurs, Hvith water and inha- 
bitants : near this hill stands mount Atlas, which 
at every approach is uniformly round and ste^p ; 
it is so lofty that, on account of the clouds which 
in summer as well as winter envelop it, its sum- 
mit can never be discerned; it is called by the 
inhabitants a pillar of heaven. From this moun- 
tain the people take their name of Atlantes*: it 

is 



learned men have been exceedingly divided ; Valknaer, and 
from him also M. Larcher, is of opinion that mention is 
here made of two distinct nations, the Atarantes and the 
^itlantes; but all the -peculiarities enumerated in this chap- 
ter are, by Pliny, Mela, and Solinus, ascribed to the sin^ 
people of the Atlantes. There were two mountains, named 
Atlas Major and Atlas Minor, but these were not at a suffi- 
<dent distance from each, other to solve the difficulty. — T* 
' * There are doubt& a^ut the. . true reading of this word. 
Major Rennel s^ggests^ suspicion whether it may not be the 
sama with the H^mamentes and Amantes of Pliny and 
Solinus... 

Herodotus has certainly misplaced these people ; for, ac- 
cocdu&g to his own account, the Lotophagi and Machlyes 
ODght to have l^n beyond them. 

Some mfinQscripts. read Atlantis; but thin cannot be the 
, genuine 
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is said of thein^ that they never feed on any thing 
which has life, and that they know not what it is 
to dream.. 

CLXXXV. I am able to call by name all the 
different nations as far as . the Atlantes, but 
beyond these I have no knowledge. There is, 
however, from hence, an habitable country, as 
far as the columns of Hercules, and even beyond 
it. At the regular interval of a ten days journey, 
there is abed of salt, and inhabitants whose houses 
are formed from masses of salt'". In this part 
of Libya it never rains, for if it did, these struc- 
tures of salt could not be durable; they have 
here two sorts of salt, white and purple '**. Be- 
yond 



genuine reeding, which also ,18 the opinion of Salmasius, 
Valknaer, Wesscling, and Larcher. — Sec Vossius ad Melse, 
locum laudatum. 

The A tlantei, mentioned by Diodorus, 1. iii. 187, if ever 
they existed, must be distinct from the Atlantes of Hero- 
dotus. Of Mount Atlas, and its extreme height. Homer 
speaks, Odyss. i. 52, 4. 

'•* Masses of .salt.] — Gerrha, a town on the Persian Gulph, 
inhabited by the exiled Chaldeans, was built of salt : the 
salt of the mountain Had-deifa, near lake Marks, in Africa, 
is hard and solid as a stone. — Larcher, 

^'^ Salt 9 white a»i j?t<r/»/e.]— Had-deifa is a mountain en- 
tirely of salt, situate at the eastern extremity of lake Marks, 
or laLe Tritonis of the ancients; this salt is entirely dif- 
ferent from salts in general, being hard and solid as a ston^ 
sad of .a red or violet colour: the salt which the dew dis- 
solves 
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yond this sandy desert, soutiiward, to the mteridr 
parts of Libya, there is a vast and horrid spaee 
/Without water, wood, or beasts, and totally des- 
titute of moisture. 

CLXXXVL Thus firom .Egypt, as far as 
lake Tritonis, the Libyans lead a pastoral life, 
living on flesh and milk, but, like the Egyptians, 
will neither eat bulls flesh nor breed swine. The 
women of Cyrene also esteem it impious to touch 
an heifer, on account of the iEgyptian Isis, in 
whose honour they solemnly observe both fasl- 
days and festivals. The women of Barce abstain 
not only from the flesh of heifers, but of swine. 

CLXXXVII. The Libyans, to the west of 
lake Tritonis, are not shepherds, they are distin- 
guished by different manners, neither do they 
observe the same ceremonies with respect to 
their children. The greater number of these Li- 
byan shepherds follow the custom I am about to 

describe, 



•olveB from the mountaiii changes its colour, and becomes 
white as snow ; it loses also the bitterness which is the pro- 
perty of rock salt— See Shatv's Traoda. 

One of the most curious phenomena in the circle of na* 
tural history, is the celebrated salt-mine of Wielitska in 
Poland, so well described by Coxe: the salt dug from this 
mine is called green salt: '* I know not* says Mr, Coxe, 
« for what reason, for its colour is an 'iron-grey,'*— »S«s 
SVoreZi into Poland. 
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describe, though I will not say it is the case in^ 
discriimiiately with them all : — As soon as their 
children arrive at the age of four years, they bum 
the veins eithei" of the top of the scijdl, or of the 
temples, with lincleansed wool: they are of opi* 
moo, that by this process all watery humours are 
prevented"*' ; and to this they impute the excel- 
lent health which they enjoy. It must be ac- 
knowledged, whatever may be the cause, that 
the libyans are more ex^empt irpm disease than 
any other men. — If the operation throws the 
children into convulsions, they have a remedy 
at hand ; they sprinkle them with goats qrine ^^^ 
and they recover. — I relate what the libyann 
themselves affirm. 

CLXXXVIII. As to their mode of sacrifice, 

having 



'** WiUery kumours are prevented,] — According to Hippo- 
crates, the Scythians apply fire to their shoulders, arms, and 
stomachs, on account of the humid and relaxed state of 
their bodies ; this operation dries up the excess of moisture 
about the joints, and renders them more free and active. 
Wesseling remarks from Scaliger, that this custom still pre- 
vails amongst the Ethiopian Christians, Mahometans, and 
Heathens. — Lurcher. 

*^ Goats urine.] — I have heard of cows urintt being ap- 
plied as a specific in some dangerous obstructions ; and I 
find in Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia an actount of goats urine 
being: Fecomme«ded in fui asthmatic complaint j their blood 
was formerly esteemed of benefit in pleurisies^ but this idea 
is now exploded.— r. 
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having cut the ear of the victim which they in- 
tend as an offering for their first fruits, they 
throw it over the top of their dwelling, and after- 
wards break its neck : the only deities to 'whom 
they sacrifice, are the sun and moon, who are 
adored by all the Libyans; they who. live near 
lake Tritonis venerate Triton, Neptune, and Mi- 
nerva, but particularly the last 

CLXXXIX. From these Libyans, the Greeks 
borrowed the vest, and the iEgis, with which they 
decorate the shrine of Minerva; the vests, how- 
ever, of the Libyan Minervas, are made of skin, 
and the fringe hanging firom the iEgis is not 
composed of serpents, but of leather; in every 
other respect the dress is the same: it appears 
by the very name, that the robe of the statues 
of Minerva was borrowed from Libya- The wo- 
men **^ of this country wear below their garments 
goat-skins without the hair, fringed, and stained 
of a red colour; from which part of dress the 

word 

"' The vxmen*] — Apollonius Rfaodius, who was an exact 
observer of manners, thus describes the three Libyan 
henmies who appeared to Jason. — See Fawkes's version : 

Attend, my friends : — Three virgin forms, who claim 
From heaven their race, to sooth my sorrows came; 
Th^ir shoulders round were shaggy goat-skins cast, 
Which low descending girt their slender waist 

Upon the whole, the account given by Herodotus of 
Africa is extremely interesting, and proves that he knew 
more of its north coast than we do at present 
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word ^gis^'^ of the Greeks is unquestionably 
derived. I anni also inclined to believe, that the 
loud cries "'^ which are uttered in- the temples of 
that goddess, have the same origin ; the Ubyan 
women do this very much, but not disagreeably. 
From Lybia also the Greeks borrowed the cus- 
tom of harnessing four horses to a carriage. 

, CXC. These Libyan Nomades observe the 
same ceremonies with the Greeks in the in- 
terment of the dead; we must except the 
N&ssamones, who bury their deceased in a sitting 
attitude, and are particularly careful, as any one 
approaches his end, to prevent his expiring in a 
reclined posture. Their dwellings are easily 
moveable, and are formed of the asphodel shrub, 
secured with rushes. — Such ace the manners of 
these people. 

CXCL The 



*M ^gis.] — From mi myot, a goat, the Greeks made 
«iyf( euyt^9 which signifies both the skin of a goat, and th^ 
JEgis of Minerva. 
••^ Jjmd crki-'] — See Iliad vi. 370. Pope's version. 
Soon as to Ilion's topmost tower they come. 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome, 
Antenoi's consort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas' priestess, and unbars the gates ; 
With hands uplifted, and imploring eyes, 
They fill the dome with supplicating cries* 
In imitation of which, M. Larcher remarks, Virgil uses th« 
expression of summoque ulularunt vertice nymp^* 
Vol. III. H 
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CXCI. The Auaenses; on the western part of 
the river Triton, border oti those Libyans who 
cultivate the earth, anjd have houses, and are 
called Maxyes: those people suffer their hair to 
grow on the right side of the head,, butiooton 
the left; they stain their bodies with vehnilion, 
and pretend to be descended from the Trojana. 
This region, and indeed all the more western 
parts of Libya, is much more woody, and more 
infested with wild btests, than that where the 
Libyan Nomades reside ; for the abode of these 
ktter, advancing eastward,' is low and sandy. 
Frbm hence westif<^rd,' where those inhabit who 
tlil the' ground, it i8^m<>untainous, full of wood, 
and abounding with wild beasts; here are found 
serpents of an endrmfoUs size, lions, elephants, 
bears'**, asps, and asses with horns. Here also 
are the Cynocephali, as well as the Acephali '*^, 

who, 

'•• Bears.]'r-Tlmy pretends that Africa does not produce 
bears, although he gives us the annals of Rome^ testifying 
that in the consulship of M. Piso, and M. Messala, Domitiiis 
^nobarbus gave during his sdileship public games, in w^ich 
were an hundred Numidian bears. 

Lipsius affirms, that the beasts produced in the games of 
^nobarbus, were lions, which is the animal also meant by 
the Lybistifl ursa of Virgil ; " The first time,'f says he, " that 
the Romans saw lions, they . did not call them lions, but 
bears.*' Virgil mentions lions by its af)propriate name in 
an hundred places ; Shaw also enumerates bears amongst the 
animals whicli he found in Africa. — Larcker. 

"^ Cynocephali as well as tke Jc^Aa/t.]^-HerodotU8 men- 
tions 
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who, if |he Libyans may be creditjed^ h^ve their 
eyes in their breasts; they have, moreover, men 



and 



. tipns a nation of this name in Libya^ and speaks of them as a 
race of men with the heads of dogs. Hard by, in the neigh- 
bourhood of this people, he places the Acephali, men ^ith 
no heads at all ; to whom, out of humanity, and to obviate 
some very natural distresses, he gives eyes in the breast ;^ 
but he seems to have forgot mouth and ears, and makes no 
mention of a nose. Both these and the Cynocephali were 
denominated from their place of residence, and from their 
worship ; the one from Cahen-Caph-El, the other from Ac- 
Caph-£1, each of which appellations is of the same import, 
the right noble or sacred rock of the sun. — Bryant. 

See also the speech of Othello in Shakespeare; 

Wherein of antres vast and desarts idle, 

Bough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 

heav'n. 
It was my hint to speak, such was my process ; 
And of the cannibals' that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi : and men whose heads 
Did grow beneath their shoulders. T. 

The Cynocephali, whom the Africans considered as men 
with the heads of dog^, were a species of baboons, remark- 
able for their boldness and ferocity. As to the Acephali, 
St. Augustin assures us, that he had seen them himself of 
both sexes. That holy father would have done well to have 
considered^ that in pretending to be eye-witness of such a 
iahlt he threw a stain on the veracity of his other works. 
If there really be a nation in Africa which appear to be with-> 
out a head, I can give no better account of the phaenomenon, 
than by copying the ingenious author of Philosopfiic Re- 
searches concerning the Americans. 

t* There is/' says he, " in Canibar, a race of savages who 
H a have 
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and women who are wild and savage ; and many 
ferocious animals whose existence cannot be 
disputed '9*". 

CXCII. Of the animals above mentioned, 

none 



have hardly any neck, and whose shoulders reach up to the 
ears. This monstrous appearance is artificial, and to give it 
to their children, they put enormous weights upon their 
heads, so as to make the vertehrae of the neck enter (if ^e 
may so say) the channel-hone (clavicule). These barha- 
rians, from a distance, seem to have their mouth in the 
\>reast, and might well enough, in ignorant or enthusiastic 
travellers^ serve to revive the fable of the Acephali, or men 
without heads." — ^The above note is from Larcher -, who also 
adds ^ the following remark upon the preceding note, which 
I have given fix)m Mr. Bryant 

Mr. Bryant, imagining that these people called themselves 
Acephali^ decomposes the word, which is purely Greek, and 
makes it come from the .Egyptian Ac-Caph-£1, which he in- 
terprets '* the sacred rock of the sun." The same author, 
^th as much reason, pretends that Cynocephali comes from 
Cahen-Caph-£1, to which he assigns a similar interpretation : 
here, to me at least, there seems a vast deal of erudition 
entirely thrown away. 

In the fifth century, the name of Acephali was given to a 
considerable faction of the Monophysites, or Eutychians, 
who by the submission of Mongus were deprived of their 
leader.— T. 

Apollonius Rhodius calls these people n/uxvyi^, or half 
dogs ; and it is not improbable but that the circumstance 
of their living entirely by the produce of the chace, might 
give rise to the fable oif their having the heads of dogs. — T. 

*** Cannot he disputed.] — The discretion of Herodotus 
is here very apparent He relates what the Libyans told 
him» but by no means vouches for the authenticity of tfaest 
tales. 
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none are found amongst the Libyan Nomades ; 
they have however pygargi'^*, goats, buffaloes^ 
and, asses, not of that species which have horns, 
but a particular kind which never drink. They 
have also oryxes ''* of the size of an ox, whose 

horns 



'^ Pygargt.] — Aristotle classes the pygargus amongst the 
birds of prey ; but as Herodotus in this place speaks only of 
quadrupeds, it is probable that this also was one. Hardouin 
makes it a species of goat. — Thus far LArcher. iElian also 
ranks it among9t the quadrupeds, and speaks of its being a 
very timid animal. — See also Juvenal, Sat. xi. 138. 

Sumine cum magno, lepus atque aper, atque pygargns. 

See also Deuteronomy, chap. xiv. verse 5. " The hart 
and the roebuck, and the &llow deer, and the wild goat,' 
and the pygarg, and the wild ox, and the chamois.'' 

It is without doubt the white antelope, which is very com- 
mon at the Cape. 

'^ Oryxes.l — Pliny describes this animal as having but 
one horn; Oppian, who had seen it, says the contrary. 
Aristotle classes it with the animals having but one horn. 
Bochart thinks it was the aram, a species of gazelle ; but 
Oppian describes the oryx as a very fierce animal, — ^Thc 
above is from Larcher. 

The oryx is mentioned by Juvenal, Sat. xi. 140. 
£t Gxtulus oryx : 
And npon which line the Scholiast has this remark : 

Oiyx animal minus qu^ bubalus quern Mauri uncem 
vocant, cujus peliis ad citoras proficit scuta Maurorum 
mmora.»-From the line of Juvenal above mentioned it ap- 
pears that they were eaten at Rome, but they were also 
introduced as a &rocious animal in the amphitheatre. See 
Martial, xiii. 95. 

Matutmamm non ultima praeda ferarum 
S«vus oryx, constat quot mihi mute canum. 

K % . Thi^ 
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horns are used by the Phoenicians to msJce the 
sides of their citharae. In this region likewise 
there are bassaria*'', hyenas, porcupioes, wild 
boars, dictyes"^*, thoes*'*, panthers, bcwryes-^, 

land 



That it was an animal well known and very common in 
Africa, is most certain ; but, unless it be what Pennant de- 
scribes under the name of the leucoryx, or white antelope, I 
confess I know not what name to ^ve it. — 7. 

'^ jB(U«arta.]«-'^ian. makes no mention of this animal^ 
at least under this name. Larcher interprets it foxes, and 
refers the reader to the article ffa^o'ctp^, in Hesychius, which 
we learn was the name which the people of Cyrene gave to 
the fox.— T. 

*^ Dictyes.]—! confess myself totally unable to find out 
what auimal is here meant. 

"^ Thoes*] — Larcher is of opinion that this is the beast 
which we call a jackall, which he thinks is derived from the 
Arabian word chatalL He believes that the idea of the jack- 
all's being the lion's provider is universally credited in this 
country ; but this is not true. The science of natural his- 
tory is too well and too successfully cultivated amongst us 
to culmit of such an error, except with the most ignorant. 
I subjoin what Shaw says upon this subject. 

The black cat (scyah ghush) arid the jackall, are generally 
supposed to find out provision or prey for the Hon, and are 
therefore called the lion's provider ; yet it may very moch be 
doubted, whether there is any such friendly intercourse be- 
tween them. In the nighty indeed, when all the beasts of 
the forest do move, these, as well as others, are prowling 
after sustenance; and when the sun ariseth, and the lien 
getteth himself away to bis deti, both the black cat and the 
jackall have been often found gnawing suck carcasses as the 
lion is supposed to have M upon .the ni|^t before, . This, 

and 
'^ JFor this note see the next page. 
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land crocodiles '^ thfee cubits long, res<embling 
lizards, ostriehes, and small serpents, having each 
a single horn. Besides these animal3, they have 
such as are ebewhere found, except the stag and 
the boar''', which are never seen in Africa. 
They >have also three distinct species of mice, 
some of which are called dipodes'% others are 

called 



and the promiscuous noise which I have heard the jackall 
particularly make with the lion^ are the only circumstances 
I am acquainted with in favour of this opinion. — T. 

'^ BorytB^ — Of this animal I can find no account in any 
writer, ancient or modem. 

>97 Jjou^ crocodiles, ]--ot K^jcoiiiAof x*f^**(» ^^ called m 
contradistinction from the river crocodile, which by way of 
eminence was called K^xo^»\o< only.-^T. 

'"■ Boar,} — ^This animal must have been carried to Afnra 
since the time of Herodotus, for it is now found there: 
according to Shaw, it is the chief food and prey of the lion, 
against which it has sometimes been known to defend itself 
with so much bravery, that the victory has inclined to neither 
side, the carcasses of them both having been found lying the 
one by the other, torn and mangled to pieces. — Shaw. 

*99 Dipodes.'] — Shaw is of opinion that this is the jerboa 
of Barbary. . '* That remarkable disproportion," observes 
this writer, " betwixt the fore and hinder legs of the jerboa^ 
or iifnit though I never saw them run, but only stand or rest 
themselves upon the latter, may induce us to take it for one 
of the ^ivo^if, or two-fpoted rats which Herodotus and other 
writers describe as the inhabitants of these countries, par- 
ticularly (rtf XiXfw) of the province of Silphium." Accord- 
ing)iy Mr. Pennant has set down the ^&( hwnt of Tbeophrastus 
and.£liaxi among the syoonyma of the jerboa. — Hisi.ofJfu 
p. 427. No. 391. 

H 4 
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called zegeries, which in the African tongue has 
the same meaning with the Greek word for hills. 
The other species is called the echines. There 
is moreover to be seen a kind of weazel in Sil- 
phium* very much like that of Tartessus. The 
above are all the animals amongst the Libyan 
Nomades, which my most diligent researches 
have enabled me to discover. 

eXCIIL Next to the Maxyes are the Zau- 
eces t, whose women guide the chariots of war. 

CXCIV. The peoi^e next in order are the 
Zygantes, amongst whom ar great abundance of 
honey is found, the produce of their bees; but of 
this they say a great deal more, is made by the 
natives ****".. They all stain their bodies with ver- 
milion, 



* See what I observed on this subject before. I cannot 
help thinking that the herb was named from the place^ and 
not the place from the herb. 

t There are no traces in modem geography to be found of 
this nation. We must suppose them, says Rennel, to have 
occupied the space between the lesser Syrtis and the Gulph 
of Adumertum, since the Zygantes or Zugantes were the next 
beyond them. These are unquestionably the Zengitarians of 
Pliny. 

** Made by the natroei.'} — ^ I do not see," says Reiske on 
this passage, ^^ how men can possibly make honey. They 
may collect, clarify, and prepare it by various processes for 
use, but the bees must first have made it'' 

I confess 
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milion, and feed upon monkies, with which ani«» 
mal their mountains abound *. 

CXCV. According to the Cartha^ians, we 
next meet with an island called Cyranisf, two 
hundred stadia in length. It is of a trifling 
breadth, but the communication with the conti- 
nent is easy, and it abounds with olives and vines. 
Here is a lake, from which the young women of 
the island draw up gold-dust ^^' with bunches of 
feathers besmeared with pitch. For the truth of 
this I will not answer, relating merely what I 
have been told. To me it seems the more pro- 

bable» 



I confess I see no sucb great difficulty in the above. There 
were Tarious kinds of honey, honey of bees, honey of the 
palm, and honey of sugar, not to mention honey of grapes ; 
all the last of which might be made by the industry of man. 
— SeeLucan: 

Qnique bibunt tenera dulces ab arandine succos. T. 

See Shaw's Travels, p. 339. 

* Here Herodotus concludes his account of the different 
tribes of Libyans which inhabited the sea-coast. 

t Cyrams.'] — ^The islands of Querkiness, or Kerkiness, the 
Cercina and Cercinites of the ancient geographers, must her^ 
be intended. 

The same with the Cercinna of Strabo,^ now called Quer- 
queni, or Chercheni; concerning this island consult Dio- 
donis, 1. V. 394; but Diodorus, we should remark, con- 
founded Cercinna with Cerne^ an island of the Atlantic. 

** Gold Am* .]^-See a minute account of this in Achifles 
Tatius.— T. 
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bable, after having seen at Zadynthus ^''^ pitch 
drawn from the bottom of the water. * At this 
place are a number of lakes, the largest of which 
is seventy feet in circumference, and of the depth 
of two orgyisbl Into this water they let down a 
pole, at the end x>f which is a bunch of myrtle ( 
the pitch attaches itself to the myrtle, add is thai 
procured. It has a bituminous smell, but is in 
other respects preferable to that of Pieria*'^ 

The 



*^ Zacynikiu.'j'^The modem name of this place is Zaiite« 
Its tar-springs, to use the words of Chandler, are still a na- 
tural curiosity deserving notice. 

The tar is produced in a small valley about two hours 
from the town, by the sea, and encompassed with mountains, 
except toward the bay, in which are a couple of rocky islets. 
The spring which is most distinct and apt for inspection, 
rises on the farther side near the foot of the hill. The well 
is circular, and four or five feet in diameter. A shining film, 
like oil mixed with scum, swims on the top : you remove 
this with a bough, and see the tar at the bottom, three oir 
four feet beneath the sur&ce, working up, it is said, out of a 
fissure in the rock; the bubbles swelling gradually to the 
size of a large cannon-baU ; when they burst, and Uie sides 
leisurely sinking, new ones succeed, increase, and in turn 
subside; The water is limpid, and rufis off with a smart cur* 
rent : the ground near is quaggy, and will shake beneath the 
ifeet, but is cultivated. We filled some vessels with tar, by 
letting it trickle into them from the boughs which we im- 
mersed, and this is the method used to gather it from time 
to time into pits, where it is hardened by the sun, to be bar- 
relled when the quantity is sufficient. The odour reaches a 
considerable way. See Chandler^s Travels. — See also Antr- 
gonus Carystus, p. 169, and Vitruvius, 1. viii. c. 3. 
•*• That of Pieria,y-Tbis was highly esteemed. Didymus 

says 
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The pitch is then tbroMna into a trench dug for 
the purpose by the side of the lake; and when a 
sufficient quantity has been obtained, they put it 
up in casks. Whatever falls into the lake passes 
under ^ound, and is agam seen m the sea, at the 
distaDcex)f four stadia tram the lake. Th^ what 
IS related of this island cohti^ous to Libya, 3eems 
both pODsistent and probable. 

CXCVI. We have the same authority of the 
Carthaginians to affirm, that beyond the columns 
of Hercules* there is a country inhabited by a 
people with whom they have had commercial in- 
tercourse.^'''^. It is their custom, on arriving 

among 



says that the ancients considered that as the best which came 
from- IVfount Ida; and next to this,, the tar which came from 
Pieria. Pliny si^ the same* — Larcher. • 

* Cobumu of Hcreules^l^^Tht Libyan column was by an- 
cient writers called Abyla; that on the Spailish side^ Cal[le. 
See P» Mehy L ii. c. 6. 

This Libyan column is by the sailors called Ape's HilL 
This is mentioned by John Haickel in the loth centuiy, 
mder the same name, or very nearly. . 
. *^ Cammercialinteroimr$e,}^lt must be mentioned to the 
honour of the western Moors, that they still continue to 
cany on a trade with some barbarous nations bordering 
upon the. river Niger, without seeing the persons they trade 
with, or without having once broken through that original 
charter of commerce which from time inmiemonal has been 
settled between them. The method is this^: hb a certain 
firae of the.year, in the winter, if I am not mistaken, ithey 

make 
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among them, to unload their vessels, and dis* 
pose their goods along the shore. This done^ 
they again embark, and make a great smoke from 
oh board. The natives, seeing this, come down 
immediately to the shore, and placing a quantity 
of gold by way of exchange for the merchandize, 
retire. The Carthaginians then land a second 
time, and if they think the gold equivalent, they 
take it and depart; if not, they again go on board 
their vessels. The inhabitants return and add 
more gold, till the crews are satisfied. The 
whole is conducted with the strictest integrity, 
for neither will the one touch the gold till they 
have left an adequate value in merchandize, nor 
will the other remove the goods till the Cartha* 
^ians have taken away the gold ^. 

CXCVIL Such 

make this journey in a numeioiift caravan, carrying along 
with them coral and glass beads, bracelets of horn, knives, 
scissars, and such like trinkets. When they arrive at the 
place appointed, which is on such a day of the moon, thcj 
find in the evening several different heaps of gold-dust lying 
at a small distance from each other, against which the Moora 
place BO many of their trinkets as they judge wiQ be taken 
in exchange for them. If the Nigritians the next morning 
approve of the bargain, they take up the trinkets and leave 
the gold-dust, or else make some deduction from Hie latter. 
In this manner th^ transact their exchange without seeing 
one another, or without the least instance of dishonesty or 
perfidiousness on either side. — Skm, 

Wadstrom relates the same stoiy. 

^ The following curious fact is taken from the relation of 
Commodore Stewart's Embassy to Mequinea in 17^1 : 

Tha 
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CXCVII. Such are the people of Libya whose 
names I am able to ascertain; of whom the 
greater part cared but little for the king of the 
Medes, neither do they now. Speaking with all 
the precision I am able, the country I have been 
dejscribing is inhabited by four nations only : of 
these, two are natives and two strangers. The 
natives are the Libyans and JEthiopians; one of 
whom possess the northern, the other the southern 
parts of Africa. The strangers are the Phceni- 
nicians and the Greeks. 

CXCVIII. If we except the district of Ci- 
nyps* which bears the name of the river flowing 
through it, Libya in goodness of soil cannot, I 
think, be compared either to Asia or Europe. 
Cinyps is totally unlike the rest of Dbya, but is 
equal to any country in the world for its com. 

It 



The method of trading in some of theae parts is veiy ex- 
traordinary, for they do not see the persons they trade with, 
but passing over a little river, leave jtheir salt at the accos- 
tomed place, and retire. Then the people take the salt, and 
put Into the same f>ot as much gold as they judge it worthy 
which if the Moors approve of, they take it away; other* 
wise they set the pot on edge, and retire agab, and after- 
wards find either more gold, or their salt returned. 

See also a similar account of a commercial intercourse 
t>etween those who inhabit the banks of the Niger, in Win- 
terbottom's account oi Sierra Leone. 

* Pliny menti(Mi8 a region of the name of Cinyps. Pto- 
lemy csUs this place Neapolis. Herodotus mentions the 
Cinyps again In the next book, c. 43. 
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It IS of a black soil) abounding in spring^/ and 
never troubled with drought It rains in this 
part of Africa, but the rains, though violent, are 
'never injurious. The produce of com is not 
exceeded by Babylon itself. The country also of 
the Euesperidas is remarkably fertile ; in one of 
its plentiful years it produces an hundred fold; 
that of Cinyps three hundred fold. 

CXCIX. Of the part of Libya possessed by 
the Nomades, the district of Cyrene* is the 

most 



• Ct/rerie.'} — About the limits of this district the ancients 
•were not at all Sigreed, they are no where defined by Hetxl- 
dotas: the pfoyince of Cyrene^ fqnoerly so populous, is the 
contrary now ; the sea-coasts are ravaged by pirates, the 
inland parts by the Arabians ; such inhabitants as there are, 
are rich by the sale of the Europeans, who fall into their 
hands, to the Ethiopians See La Croix, torn. ii. 253. 

Of the abundant fertility of Cyrene, Diodonis Siculus also 
speaks, p. 183, c. cxxviii. — Concerning the fountain of Cyre, 
one of the Pontes Cyrenaicae, see Callimachus^s Ode to 
Apollo, 88; and Justin, lib. xiii. c. 7. 

Concerning the Asby8tae,of whom Herodotus speaks, c. 170, 
.171, Salmasitts has coUected mucb^ ad Solinum, 381 ; so als« 
has Eufttathius, ad Dionys. Perieg. an. — See too Larches, 
voL yii. 43. 

Of the people with whom the Carthaginians traded, be- 
yond the columns of Hercules, without seeing them, I have 
spoken at length, and given from Shaw the passage ii^ro- 
duced by. Schlichthol^t* The place, whose name is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, b, doubde^s^ what we now call 
S^negunbku All the part cf Libya described by Herodotus 
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most elected. They have three seasons, which 
tvell. deserve .admiratioa; the harvest and the 
vintage iir9t tommence upoa the sea-coast ; when 
these ore finished^ those ioimediately. contiguous, 
advancing up the country, ai!e ready; this re^on 
they call Buni. When .the requisite labour has 
been here finished, the com and the vines in the 
more elevated parts are found to ripen in pro- 
gression, arid will then require to be cut By the 
time therefore that the first produce of the earth 
is consumed, the last will be ready. Thus for 
eight months in the year the Cyreneans are em- 
ployed in reaping the produce of their lands. 

CC. The Persians who were sent by. Aryandes 
to avQnge the cause of Fheretime proceeding from 
^gypt to Barce, laid siegie to the place, having 
first demanded the perscns of those who had 
been accessary to the death of Arcesilaus. To 
this the inhabitants,, who had all been, equally 
concerned in destroying him, paid.no attention. 
The Persians^ aiter continuing nine months before 
the i^ce, capried their mines to the walls, and 
made a very vigorous attack. Their mines ware 
discovered by a smith, by means of a brazen 
shield. He made a circuit of the town; where 

there 



is now comprehended- tinder', tte general namo of Barbary, 
and contains th^ kkgdoma of Moroceo,- Fes^^ Algiers, Tunis^ 
and Tripoli^ lbs mnfittnie part of Iiby«, firom Carthage 
westward, was unknown to Herodotus. 
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there were no miners beneath, the. shield did not 
reverberate, which it did wherever they were at 
work. The Barceans therefore dug counter- 
mines, ' and slew the Persians so employed. 
Every attempt to storm the place was vigorously 
defeated by the besieged. 

CCI. After a long time had been thus con- 
sumed, with considerable slaughter on both sides 
(as many being killed of the Persians as of their 
adversaries) Amasis, the leader of the infantry, 
employed the following stratagem : — Being con- 
vinced that tlie Barceans were not to be over- 
come by any open attacks, he sunk in the night 
a large and deep trench : the surface of this he 
covered with some slight pieces of wood, then 
plficing earth over the whole, the ground had uni- 
formly the same appearance. At the dawn of 
the morning he invited the Barceans to a con- 
ference ; they willin^y assented, being very de- 
sirous to come to terms. Accordingly they en- 
tered into a treaty, of which these were the con- 
ditions : it was to remain valid ^""^ As long sa thd 
earth upon which the agreement was made should 

retain 



'^ It was to remain vaUd*'] — Memini similem foederis 
fonnulam i^iid Poljbium legere in ftedere Hannibalis com 
Tarentinis, si bene memini. — Rtiske. 

Reiske's recollection appears in this place to have de- 
ceived him. Tarentom was betrayed to Hannibal by the 
treachery of some of its citizens; but in no manner resem- 
bling this here described by Herodotus* — T. 
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retain its present appearance. The Barceans 
were to pay the Persian monarch a certain rea^ 
flonabte tribute; and the Persians engaged them^ 
selves to uiid^take nolhmg in future to the detri^ 
ment of the Barceans. Relying upon these en^^ 
gagements, the Baroeans> - without hesitation^ 
threw open the gates of their city, going out and 
in themselves without fear of consequences, and 
permitting without restraint such of the enemy as 
pleased to come within their walls. The Persians^ 
withdrawing the artificial support of the earth, 
where they had sunk a trench, entered the oity 
in crowds; they imagined by this artifice that 
they had fulfilled all they had undertaken, and 
were brought back to the situation in which they 
were mutually before. For in reality, this support 
of the earth being taken away, the oath they had 
taken became void. 

ecu. The Persians seized and surrendered to 
the power of Pheretime such of the fiarceans as 
had been instrumental in the death of her son. 
These she crucified on different parts of the walls; 
she cut off also the breasts of their wives, and 
suspended them in a similar situation. She per- 
mitted the Persians to plunder the rest of the^ 
Barceans, except the Battiadae, and those who 
were not concerned in the murder. These she 
sufl^red to retain their situations and property. 

CCIII. The rest of the Barceans bemg re- 
Vol. III. I duce- 
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4uced to servitude, the Persicins returned hbm^ 
Arriving, at Cyrene, the inhabitants of diat place 
granted them a free passage through their territo^ 
rieft, from reverence to some oracle. Whilst rtiey 
were on their passage. Bares, commander of th^ 
fleets solicited them to plunder Cyrene; which 
was opposed by Amasis, leader of the infantry, 
who urged that their (»rders were only against 
Barce. When, passing Cyrene, they had arrived 
at the hill of the Lycean Jupiter **^, they ex-r 
pressed regret at not having plundered it They 
accordingly returned, and endeavoured a second 
time to enter the place ; but the Cyreneans would 
not suffer them. Although no one attempted. to 
attack them, the Persians, were seized with such 
a panic, that, returning in haste, they encamped 
at a distance of about sixty stadia from the city^ 
Whilst they remained here, a. messenger came 
from Aryandes, ordering them to return. Upon ' 
this, the Persians made application to the Cy- 
reneans for a supply of provisions ; which being 
granted, they returned to JEgypt In their march 
they were incessantly harassed by the Libyans 
for the sake of their clothes and utensils *. In 

their 

■ ■■■■■■ \ 

^ Lycean Jupiter,] — Lycaon erected a temple to Jupiter 
in Parrhasia, and instituted games in his honour, which the 
Lyceans called Avua^a. No one was permitted to enter .this 
tendple ; he who did was stoned.^— I»flrcAer. 

* It is hardly possible to read this passage without being 
reminded of Bonaparte's march from Alexandria to R^amanie. 
— ^Exactly in this manner was he harassed by the Bedouins. 
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their progress to JEgypt, whoever was surprised or 
left behind was instantly put to death. 

CCIV. The farthest progress of this Persian 
army was to the country of the Euesperidae. Their 
Barcean captives they carried with them from 
iEgypt to king Darius, who assigned them for 
their residence a portion of land in the Bactrian 
district, to which they gave the name of Barce ; 
this has within my time contained a great number 
of inhabitants. 

CC V. The life, however, of Pheretime had by 
no means a fortunate termination. Having grati- 
fied her revenge upon the Barceans, she returned 
from Libya to -Egypt, and there perished miser- 
ably. Whilst alive, her body was destroyed by 
worms *°^ : thus it is that the gods punish those 
who have provoked their indignation; and such 
also was the vengeance which Pheretime, the wife 
of Battus, exercised upon the Barceans. 



*^ Destroyed by viorms^ — ^This passage, with the reasoning 
of Herodotus upon it, cannot fail to bring to the mind of the 
reader the miserable end of Herod, surnamed the Great 

And he went down to Cassarea, and there abode : and upon 
a set day Herod arrayed in royal apparel sat upon his throne, 
and made an oration unto them. And the people gave a 
8hout> saying, It is the voice of a god, and not of a man. 
And immediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because 
he gp,ve not God the glory : and he was eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost— See Lardner's observations lipon tha 
above historical incident. — T. 

I2 
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HERODOTUS. 



BOOK V. 
TERPSICHORE. 

CHAP. I. 



H £ Persians who had been left 
in Europe by Darius, under the 
conduct of Megabyzus, com- 
menced their hostilities on the 
Hellespont with the conquest 
of the Perinthii*, who had re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of Darius, 
and had formerly been vanquished by the P«o • 
Hiians *. This latter people^ inhabiting the banks 
of the Strymon, had been induced by an oracle 

to 




^ Pmn^Ati.]— Perinthos was first called Mygdonia, after- 
waids Heraclea, and then Perinthus.— T. 

^Pmamans.] — ^As the ancients materially differed in opi- 
nion concerning the geographical situation of this people, it 
is not to be expected th^ I shoi^ speak decisively on the 
subject. Herodotus here places them near the river Strynaon; 
Dio, near mount Rhodope; and Ptolemy, where the river 
' llaliacmbnrises. Paeoma was one of the names of Minerva, 
' f^ven her ftom her supposed skill in the art of medicme.— T. 

13 
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to make war on the Perinthians : if the Perinthians 
on their meeting offered them battle, provoking 
them by name, they were to accept the challenge; 
if otherwise, they were to tiedioe all contest 
It happened accordingly, that the Perinthians 
marched into the country of the Paeonians*, and, 
encamping before their town, sent them three 
specific jchalleuges,. atoian to encounter with a 
man, a horse with a horse, a dog with a dog. 
The Perinthians having the advantage in the two 
former contests, sung with exultation a song of 
triumph S* this the Pteonians conceived to be 
the purport of the oracle : " Now,'* they ex- 
claimed, ^Uhe oracle will be fulfilled; this is 

" the 



* This country, which comprehended the northern part of 
Macedonia towards Dardania, mast of course have bordered 
on or near the upper part of the river Strymofi, and also near 
mount Rhodope, which is a continuation of mount liaemus 
to the west. 

• Song of triumph '"] — Larcher renders the passage " Sung 
the paeon," and subjoins this note : " Of this song there were 
two kinds ; one was chanted before the battle, in honour 
of Mars; the other after the victory, in honour of Apollo; 
this song commenced yrith the words **lo Pa^an/' The 
allusion of the word Paeon to the name of the Paeoniiiis, is 

- .obvious, to preserve which, I have rendered it **. sudg the 
Paon/'— The itsngje and afifilication of the word Paean, 
amoDgiBt.the aocients, was various and equivocal : the com- 

. potitiaa of Pindar, in prakls o£ all the goda,.1ra«L44lled Pcean; 
and PsMia was also one of 4he nezEtee of AfwUo. To which 
it may be added, that P»aa,' being originally a hymn to 

. ApoUo^ from his oame PasaCf became afterwards extend94 in 
its use to such addresses to ^t other gods/' 
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*Uh6 time for us." They altocked, therefore, 
the Perinthians, whilst engaged in their ima^nary 
triumph, and obtained sio ai^al a victory that few 
of their adversaries escajped. 

II. Such was the overthrow which the Perin- 
thiants received, in their conflict with the Pasoni- 
ans : on the present occasion they fought valiantly, 
in defence of thi^ir liberties, against Megabyzus, 
but were Overpowered by the supierior numbers of 
the Persians. After the capture of Peririthus, 
Megabyzus overran Thrace with his forces, and 
i^uced all its cities and inhabitants under the 
power of the- king: the conquest of Thrace had 
been particularly enjoined him by Darius. 

III. Next to India, Thrace is of all nations 
the most considerable*: if the inhabitants were 

either 



^Most considerable.'] — ^Thucydides ranks them after the 
Scythians, and Pausanias after the Celt®.— LarcAcr. 

As this country is confined on the east and south hy the 
sea, and on the north hy the Danuhe, and as Macedonia and 
Paeonia are mentioned hy Herodotus as distinct countries, 
the extent of Thrace, even allowing it to extend into Darda- 
nia and Mcesia, must be much more circumscribed than the 
idea of our author allows. It has however more extended 
limits in his Geography than in that of succeeding authors, 
and perhaps might have included most of the space along 
the south of the Danube, between the Euxine and Istria, 
meeting the borders of Macedonia, Pn^onia, &c. on the 
I ^ south ; 
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either under the government of an individual, or 
united among themselves, their strength would in 
my opinion render them invincible ; but this is a 
thing impossible, and they are of course but 
feeble. Each different district has a different ap- 
pellation ; but except the Getae, the Trausi *, and 
those beyond Criestona, they are marked by a 
general similitude of manners. 

IV. Of the Getae, who pretend to be immor- 
tal, I have l)efore spoken. The Trausi have a 
general uniformity with the rest of the Thracians, 
except in what relates to the birth of their 
children, and the burial of their dead. On the 
birth of a child, he is placed in the midst of a 
circle of his relations, who lament aloud the evils 
which, as a human being, he must necessarily 
undergo, all of which they particularly enu- 
merate ^ ; but whenever any one dies, the body is 

committed 



«outh; and the Sigynae might have occupied the N. W« 
quarter of the modern Servia, Bosnia, and Croatia. — Eetmel, 
p. 44- 

' Trausi'] — ^These were the people whom the Greeks called 
Agathyrsi. — T. 

* Particularljf enumerate.]— A similar sentiment is quoted 
hy Larcher, from a fragment of Euripides, of which the 
following is the version of Cicero :— 

Nam nos decebat coetum celebrantes domus 
Lugere, ubi esset aliquis in lucem editus 
IJaman?^ yitas varia reputatantes mala: 

At 
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committed to the ground with clamorous joy, for 
the deceased, tbey say, delivered from his mise^ 
ries, is then supremely happy. 

V. liiose beyond the Crestonians have these 
observances : — Each person has several wives; if 
the husband dies, a great contest commences 
amongst his wives, in which the friends of the 
deceased interest themselves exceedingly, to de* 
termine which of them had been most l)eloved. 

She 

At qui labores morte finisset graveB/ 
Hone onuii amicoa laude et Istitia exsequi. 
See also on this subject Gray's fine Ode on a distant 
Prospect of Eton College : — 

Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ! 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

Nor care beyond to-day : 

Yet see how all around 'em wait 

The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune^ baleful train ! 

Ah, shew them where in ambush stand. 

To seize their prey, the murth'rous banid 1 

Ah, tell them they are men i — v 

These shall the fury passions tear, &c, 

Valerius Maximus, Pomponius Mela, and SoHnus, havi 
severally made mention of this dustoni of the Trausi. 
See Spenser^s Tears of the Muses : — 
For all man's life me seems a tragedy. 
Full of sad sights and sore catastrophe, 
First coming to the world with weeping eye, 
Where all his days like dolorous trophies 
Are heaped with spoils of fortune and of fear. 
And he at last laid forth on baleful bier 
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She to whom this honour is ascribed is gfiud% 
decked out by her friends, and then sacrificed 
by her nearest relation on the tomb of her hus- 
band ^, with whom she is afterwards buried : his 

other 



^ T(mb of her husbands] — This custom was also observed 
by the Getse; at this day, in India, women bum diemselves 
with the bodies ^f their husbands, which udage must have 
tieei^.cootiBued , there from remote antiquity. Propertius 
mentions it: 

£t certamen habent leti quae viva sequatur 
Conjugium, pudor est non licuisse mori ; 
Ardent victrices et flammfe pectora pr»bent, 
Imponuntque suis ora penasta viris. 

(iicero mentions also the same fact. Larcher quotes the 
passage from the Tusculan Questions, of which the following 
is a translation : 

^ The women in India, when their husband dies, eagerly 
contend to have it detennined which of them he loved best, 
for each man has several wives. She who conquers, deems 
herself happy, is accompanied by her friends to the funeral 
pile, where her body is bamed with that of her husband ; 
they who are vanquished depart in sorrow/' — The civil code 
of the Indians, respeoitng this strange sacrifice, is to this 
effect : '' It is proper for a woman^ after her husbcmd's deat)i, 
to bum herself in the fire with his cozpse, unless she be with 
child, or that her. husband be .abseht^ or that she cieinnot get 
fais turbwdl .or.^s girdle^ or unless she devote herself to 
chastity a^diceljihacy: every, woman who thus bums herself 
shall, according to the decrees of dj^stiny, remain with her 
husband in paraxlise for ever/' — " This, practice," says 
Raynal, ** so evidently contrary to reason, has been chiefly 
derived from the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
and of a future hf^ : the hope qi^ being served in the other 
world hy t^ pme, persopa ^hQ obeyed us in thisj has been 
'* ♦ '■•"•; 'the 
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other wiTOse&teem thb an affliction, and it is iui^ 
puted to them as a great disgrace. 

VI. The other Thracians have a cuatom of 
selling their children *, to be carri^ dut of their 
country. To their young womm they pay.ix) 
regard, suffering them to connect themselves in- 
discriminately with men ; but they Jceep a strict 
guard over their wives, and purchase them of 
their parents at an immense price. To have 
punctures on the skin * is with them e mark of 

pobility; 



.the eauae Qf the slave being sacrificed on the tomb of hk 
master, aod the wife On the corpse of her husbaad ; bat that 
the Indiatifl) who firmly believed in the transmig^on of 
souls, should give way to this prejudice, is one of those aum« 
berless inconsistencies which in all parts of the world de^ 
grade the human mind." — See Raynaly voL i. 91; The re- 
mark, in the main, is just; but the author, I' fear, meant to 
insinuate that practices contrary to reason natiiratty procead 
ftorh the doctrines be menjaoos ; a suggestion which^ though 
very worthy of the class of writers to which he belongs, has 
not reason enough in it to deserve a serious r^ly. — T. 

* It is sincerely to be regretted, .that the Chinese have 
not i>eQ0uc8e to this CMOtom to counteract their excessive 
|K>jiulatiqn* But, unlbrtuoatdy, instead of the remedy,, the 
horrible praictice of iafaMticide is so fiftr countenanced by 
the police, . thi^t it ja understood that in the metropolis of 
Peki&» ix> less than two thpuwid , io&iits annually fall a 
aacrifice to the »varice,or^iM>Yerty of their parents* 

* F¥Mum m their skin.y^i Plutarch may be credited, 
ithe llhrBcians in his time made these punctures oa their 
mves,:td revenge the death <»f Orpheus^ .whom, thiey had 

/ . t^iiirdensd. 
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nobility ; to be without these, is a testimony of 
mean descent : the most honourable life with them 
is a life of indolence ; the most contemptible that 
of an husbandman. Their supreme delight is in 
war and plunder. — Such are their more remark- 
able distinctions. 

VII. The gods whom they worship are Mars, 

Bacchus '9 and Diana : besides these popular 

gods, and in preference to them, their princes 

worship Mercury. They swear by him alone^ 

and call themselves his descendants. 

VIII. The 



murdered. Phanocles agrees with this opinion, in his pqem 
upon Orpheus, of which a firagment has been presented bj 
Stobsus. If this be the true reason, it is remarkable that 
what in its origin was a punishment, became afterwards as 
ornament, and a mark of nobility. — Larcker, 

Of such great antiquity does the custom of tattaowing ap- 
pear to haye been, with descripdmis of which, the modern 
voyages to the SouUi Sea abound. — T, 

Some antiquarians are of opinion that the staining of die 
skin of a blue colour, as practised by our ancestors, was 
nothing more than tattaowing. There was no occasion for 
woad, which is said to have been used for this purpose, as 
the mere punctures appear blue through the outer skin. 

9 Bacchtts^l — '^^^ Bacchus was worshipped inThracej is 
attested by many authors, and particularly by Euripides : in 
the Rttsus, attributed to t^at poet, that prince, after being 
slain by Ulysses, was transported to the caverns of Thrace 
by the muse who bore him, and becoming a divinity, he there 
declared the oracles of Bacchus. In the Hecuba of the sixot 
author, Bacchus is called the deity of Thrace. Some placed 
the ^wacle of < 'Bacchu3' ' noar <mount Pangsa, others 
mount H«mu8.— LorcAer. 
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VIII. The funerals of their chief men are of 
this kind : For three days the deceased is puUidy 
exposed ; then having sacrificed, animals of every 
description, and uttered many and loud lamenta- 
tions, they celebtate a feast *% and the body is 
finally either burned or buried. They afterwards 
raise a mound of earth " upon the spot, and ce^ 

lebrate 



'® Celebrate a feast], — It appears from a passage in Jere- 
miah, that this mixtare of mourning and feasting at funerals 
was very commou amongst the Jews :— « 

*' Both the great and the small shall die in this land : they 
shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for them, nor 
cut themselves, nor make themselves bald for them. 
* ** Neither shall men tear themselves for them in mournings 
to comfort them for the dead ; neither shall men give them 
the cup of consolation to drink for their father or for their 
mother. 

•« Thou shalt not also go into the house of feasting, to sit 
with them to eat and to drink."— xvi. 6, 7, 8. 

The same custom is still observed in the countries of the 
East— r. 

" Mound qf earth,] — Over the place of burial of illustrious 
persons, they raised a kind of tumulus of earth. This is 
well expressed in the '^ ingens aggeritur tumulo telius,'' of 
Virgil. — Larcher. 

The practice of raising barrows over the bodies of the 
deceased, was almost universal in the earlier ages of the 
world. Homer mentions it as a common practice among the 
Greeks and Trojans. Virgil alludes to it as usual in the 
times treated of in the ^neid. Xenophon relates that it 
obtained among the Persians. The Roman historians record 
that the same mode of interring took place among their 
countrymen; and it appears to have prevailed no less among 
th^ ancient Germans, and many other uncivilized nations. — 
See Cox^s TraveU throtigh Poland, &c. 
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lebrate games " of various kinds^ in whidi eich 
partkular. contest has a reward assigned suitable' 
to its naitute. 

IX. With 'respect to the more northern parta 
of this region, and its inhabitants, ' nothing has; 
been yet decisively ascertained. What lies beyond 
the Ister, is a vast and almost endless space. The 
whole of this, as far as I am able to learn, is in- 
habited by the Sigynae, a people who in dress 
resemble the Medes; their horses are low in 
stature, and of a feeble make, but their hair 
grows to the length of five digits ; they are hot 
able to carry a man, but, yoked to a carriage^ 
are remarkable for their sM'iftness, for which 
reason carriages are here very common. The 
confines of this people extend almost to the Eneti '^ 
on the Adriatic. They call themselves a colony 

of 



•* Celebrate games.] — It is impossible to say when funeral 
games were first instituted. According to Pliny, they existed 
before the time of Theseus ; and many have supposed that 
the famous g^mes of Greece were in their origin funeral 
games. The best description of these is to be found in 
Homer and in Virgil. In the former, those celebrated by 
Achillea in honour of Patroclus ; in the latter, those of 
^neas in memory of hi? father. — T.. 

*' £?te^t,] or rather Heneti, which aspirate, represented - 
by the j^olic digamma, forms the Latan name Veneti. Their 
horses were anciently in great estimation. See the Hippo- 
lytus of Euripides, ver. 1130. Homer speaks of their 
mules. — T. 

Soite 
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of the Mede^ ^^; how this could be, I am not 
able to determine, tiibugh in a long series of time 
it. may not; have been impossible. The Sigynas 
aire called, mercbaats " by the ligurians, i¥ho 
lived beyond Massilia: .with the Cyprians, Si* 
gynie is the name for spearisl; 

X. The 



Some contradiction is certainly here involved. — May it 
not be suspected, says Rennel, that the sentence respecting 
the country beyond the Danube, is miapSaced altogether, and 
that the author intended to say, that the Sigynse inhabited 
the northern part of Thrace, which lay however on the 
South or Grecian side of the Danube. 

Signia, Major Rennel observes, is a pAsition in ancient 
geography on the Adriatic, towards the ancient seats of the^ 
Veneti. Quere,^ has it any connection with the Sigynas of 
Herodotus ? 

'♦ Colony of the M<pd|e«.]-^Strabo says that this people 
observed, in a great measure the customs of the Persians: 
thus the people whom Herodotus calls Medes, might be con- 
slfdered as genuine Persians, according to his custom of con- 
fonnding their names^ if Diodorus Siculus ha4 not decided 
the matter. 

" Called tnerchaiUs.] — The whole of this sentence Larcher 
ornits, giving as his opinion^ that it was inserted by some 
Scholiast in the mar^n, and had thence found its way into, 
the text. For my part, I see no reason for this; and I 
think the explication given by the Abbe Bellanger, in his 
Essais de Critique sur les Traduct. d'Herodote, may fairly 
be accepted. '^ Herodotus means, says he, to inform hia 
reader, that Sigynse is not an unusual word ; the Ligurians 
use it for merchants, the Cyprians for spears." — But if this 
be trijiey the foUowij^g version by Littlebury, must appear 
at>surd enough : " The Ligurian^/' says he, " whp inhabit 
beufond. Marseilles, call the Sigynes brokers; and the Cy- 
prians give them the name of javelins." — T 
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X. The Thracians affirm that the places be- 
yond the Ister are possessed wholly by bees, and 
that a passage beyond this is impracticable. To 
me this seems altogether impossible, for the bee 
is an insect known to be very impatient of cold '* ; 
the extremity of which, as I should think, is what 
renders the parts to the north uninhabitable. The 
3ea-coast of tliis region was reduced by Megaby- 
zus under the power of Persia. 

XI. Darius having crossed the Hellespont, 
went immediately to Sardis, where he neither 
forgot the service of Histiajus, nor the advice of 
Coes of Mitylene. He accordingly sent for these 
two persons, and desired them to ask what they 
would. Histiaeus, who was tyrant of Miletus, 
wished for no accession of power; he merely 

required 



■• Impatient of cold^ — ^This remark of Herodotus con- 
cerning bees, is ill a great measure true, because all apiaries 
are found to succeed and tbrive best, which are exposed to 
a degree of middle temperature : yet it would be difficult 
perhaps to ascertain the precise degree of cold in which beet 
would cease to live and multiply. Modem experiments have 
made it obviously appear, that in severe winters this insect 
has perished as frequently from famine as from cold. It if 
also well known that bees have lived in hollow trees in the 
colder parts of Russia. — T. 

There is a Nomadic people in Russia who are called Bash* 
kers, the particular meaning of which word in their ownr 
language is Bees-men, They particularly attend to the rear« 
ing of bees and making honey and wax. They live in thr 
borders of the riv^r Urat 
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tetfjV^,iiheE4i»m9in^^ Jdyrdaasy idlh;tbe vienr 
of building^: there ;a >dty : ^Goos, cm the contraiy, 
ndw wfis<a prmite iadmdual^ wished U^.be tnade 
jnaoe of Mii^ene. HaYiog ol^tajoed what they 
severAUy dceired, ithey departed. 

XII. Pariw, incjoc^d by a circ^imstQpce cf 
>ir^cb he wfis aoQident^y witoe;^, required MoffL- 
hy^us to tca^sport the P8B(»viws from Europe to 
AaisL. P^es and Maotyes vmre uatives of Psao- 
Dia, the govenun^eot of which becfune the ^}>ject. 
of th^ir amhijtioQ. With the^ yiews^ when Pa- 
dus had pa,ssed oyer iafo A^a, ^ey betopk tifojak" 
aielv^ to 3^djp) f^furyiv^ with tt^evi their siister^ 
a persoa of gi;eat lelegaDce ^nd beaqty. As Da- 
rius was sittiug {xublicly in that div^op pf jthe 
Qty appropriate to the Lydians^ they took the 
opportunity of executing the following artifice: 
they decorated their sister in the best manner 

they 

'^ EdonianJj—T^is district is by some writers place<J ia 
Thrace, by othe;'s in Macedonia. D' AnviUe places £^iiia 
piDd MyrcfDus ^t the mouth of the river Strymon. In 
chapters <t3 ai¥i 98 of tfns bgqk, Myrcinus js s^id to be 
near that hver. The is use^ loii^ by Yirgij, and short by 

Ac yA^t ^PAi Bo^e^ cum spiritus ako. 

Nam qiu4i# yertke Pi^di 
j^doni^ Qgygipdecnniit pkpa.I^aep. 

•it is fslso used kng in ^laoe. 

Vol, hi. K 
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they were able, and sent her to draw water; she 
had a vessel upon her :head '*, she • led. a horse 
by a bridle fastened round her arm, and she was 
moreover spinning some thread. Darius viewed 
her as she passed with attentive curiosity; ob-^ 
serving that her employments were not those of Sr 
Persian, Lydian, nor indeed of any Asiatic fe- 
male. He was prompted by what he had seen to 
send some of bis attendants, who might observe 
what she did with the horse. They accordingly 
followed her : the woman, when she came to the 
river, gave her horse some water, and then filled 
her pitcher. Having done this, she returned by 
the way she came ; with the pitcher of water on 
her head, the horse fastened by a bridle to her 
arm, and as before employed in spinning. 

Xni. Darius^ 



" Upon her head,] — Nicolas Damascenus tells a similar, 
story of Alyattes king of Sardis. This prince was one day 
sitting before the walls of the town, when he beheld a 
Th'racian woman with an urn on her headi a distaff and 
spindle in her hafid, and behind her a horse secured by a 
bridle. The king, astonished, asked her who and of what 
country she was ? She replied, she was of Mysia, a district 
of Thrace. In consequence of this adventure, the king by 
his ambassadors desired Cotys prince of Thrace to send him 
a tolony from that country, of men, women, and children* — 
Larcher. 

In my former note on this subject, Major Rennel informt 
me I was mistaken. The two names, Mysia and Mceisia, are 
it seems perfectly distinct and appropriate. The former is 
the country adjacent to the Hellespont, and the latter the 
region along the southern side of the Danube, t > 
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XIIL Dfi^ius, equally surprized at what he 
heard from his servants and had seen himself, 
salt for the woman to his presence. On her ap- 
pearaiice, the brothers, who' had observed all from 
a convenient situation, came forwards, and de- 
<:lared that they were Paeonians, and the woman 
their sister. • Upon this, Darius inquired who 
the Paeonians were, where their country was situ- 
ated, and what had induced themselves to come 
to Sardis. The young men replied, " that as to 
" themselves, their only motive was a desire of 
" entering into his service; that Pasonia their 
" country was situated on the banks of the river 
" Strymon, at no great distance from the Helles- 
" pont." They added, " that the Pieonians 
" were a Trojan colony." Darius then inquired 
if all the women of their country were thus ac- 
customed to labour ; tliey replied without hesita** 
tion in the affirmative, for this was the point they 
had particularly in view. 

XIV. In consequence of the above, Darius 
sent letters to Megabyzus, whom he had left com- 
mander of his forces in Thrace, ordering him 
to remove all the Pfeonians to Sardis, with their 
wives and families. The courier sent with this 
message instantly made his way to the Hellespont 
,wyGh having passed, he presented Megabyzus 
wirti the orders of his roaster.. Megabyzus accord- 
ingly lost no time in ex^ecuting them ; but taking 

K 2 with 
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with him some Thracian guideB'', ledU$ army 
againfit Pasonia. 

XV. The PeeioniEuis beiog aware of the inten- 
tioms ai thePeraiaaSj collected their forces, aad 
advanced towards, the sea, imagining tbp enemy 
would there make their attack: thus they pre- 
pared theoiaelves to fe&st the invasion of M^g^- 
byzus : but the Persian general being informed 
thaA every approach frpm the sea was guarded by 
their forces, under the direction of his guides 
made a circuit by t^e higher parts of the country, 
and thus eluding the P?&onians^ came unexpectedly 
upon their towns» of which, as they were gene- 
rafly tleserted, he took possession without diffi- 
culty. The Pasonians, informed of this event, 
dispersed themselves^ and returning to th^jr 
families submitted to the Persians. Thus, th^ 
Paaoiuans, the Syropeaoniaos, the Paec^lae, and 
they who possess the country as far as the Pra- 
sfan lake, were removed from their habitations, 
and transported to Asia. 

XVI. The peopde ki the vicinity of mount 
Pangrais*'', with the Dobers, the ^Agriai^s;, 

Odomaati, 

*• Thracian guides.] — ^The French translators of Her6do- 
tus who preceded Larcher, mistaking .the Latin versioay 
^unptiB h ThraciA ducibus, have render^ this pfissfi^ 
" comnianda aux capitaines de Thrace.'' — T. 

^ Panganu.] — ^This place, as Herodotus informs us in. 
the seventh book, possessed both gold and silver mine8.^Tr 
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Odomai^ti) and those of the Prasian lake. Me* 
gabyzus was not able to skibdue. They who lived 
upon the lake^ in dwellings of the following eon- 
struction, were the ofajf ots of his next atteuipt. 
In this lake, strong piles *' are driven into the 
groAnd, over which pUtnka are thrown^ 1 con- 
nected by a narrow \mdg^ with the shore* These: 
eiecdonsiwere in fonxier times notftde at the pub- 
lic : expeneey' but a law aft;^i:waxds paissed,. obliging 
1^ maa.fiAc 4veTy wife whdm be should.marry (dnd 
tbey allow a. plurality) to, drive three <rf these 
fAmk iotoi the ground^ t$^ke)i front a moiuAtain: 
catted Qnbeltis. . Upon theae planks each mam 
has bis hut, fisboi *v^ry one of whith a trap-door 
Qi!^ms to the water. To {prevent tb^ir infant) 
froto falling intQ the lake, Uiey fieidten a stiwg to 
their legs. Their hotael wd cattle are fed prm- 
cipally with fish ", of which there is such abun- 

; . . J dance, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . . • - , 

^\ Strong piles f &c.]— fixemplum urbis in fluvio super 
fjgnh et tkbtrlaus^ structae in Ametieft Imbet T^keira.*-^ 
Bnthe. ... 

•» With JisL] — ^Torfeus, in "his History of N9rway, in- 
forms us, that in the cold and maritime parts of Europe 
catde are fed 'with fish.— W^e^jefong. 
. On Mir aniviil ivB diniod with Mr. £kuvt^heff on cold* 
roast heef, which tasted so fishy that we thought it.had beeir 
basted with tfain-oil. In the afternoon we drank tea at the 
commandant^s ; (his also tasted of fish ; and when I m!entiotied 
it to ott h<Mit^ h^ re€OAimtaded the next cup witl!»iit Creiamy 
which was tery good He told me that the cattle had been 
fed for the last ten weeks entirely upon the ofiais of fish, and 
that the cows preferred dried salmon to hay. 

Smter^s Expedition to the Easter^ Ocean f p. 41. 
K3 
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dance, that if any one' lets down a basket into 
the water, and steps aside, he may presendy after 
draw it up full of fish. Of these they have: two 
particular species, called pa{)races and tilones. 

XVII. Such of the Peponians as were taken 
captive were removed into Asia. After the cdn- 
quest of this pec^le, Megabyzus sent into Mace* 
donia seven Persians df his army, next m dignityi 
and estimation to hitbself, requiring of> Amyntas,' 
in thd natne of Darius, fecttth * Atid waters From 
the lake Prasis to ^Madedbnia there » is a very 
short passage; for upon the very brink "of the. 
lake is found the mine; which in aft;er times pro^ 
duced to Alexander aj talent every day. Next t6 
thb mine is the Dyi^ian mount ; which being 
passed, you enter Macedonia. » 

XVI I I. The Persians on their arrival were 
admitted to an immediate audience of Amyntas ; 
when they demanded, .of him, in the name of Da- 
rius, earth and water. This was not only granted, 
but Amyntas received thfe messengers hospitably 
into his family, gave them a splendid entertain- 
ment, and treated them with particular kindness. 
Wheti after their entertainment they began to 
drink, one of the Persians thus addressed Amyn- 
tas: ^^ Prince of Macedonia, it is a custom with 
" us Persians, whenever we have a public enter- 
'* tainment, to introduce our concubines and 

" young 
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^V.young wives.'. Since therefore you have re- 
\^ ceived, us kindly, and with the rites of hos- 
f^ pitality^ and halve ako acknowledged the 
'^ claims of Darius, in giving him earth and 
" water, imitate the custom we have mentioned.'* 
*?- Persians," replied Amyntas, " our manners 
".aire very .different, for our women are kept 
*V separate from the men. But since you are 
^> our. masters^ and require it, what you solicit 
f* shall be granted." Amyntas therefore sent for 
the women, who on their coming were seated 
opposite to the Persians. The Persians observing 
them beautifiiV told Amyptas that he was still 
defective : " For it were better," they exclaimed, 
" that they had not come at all, than, on their 
^^ appearing, not to suffer them to sit near us» 
^ but to' place them opposite, as a kind of tor- 
" ment to our eyes*'." Amyntas, acting thus 

under 



^ Torment to our eyes^ — ^This passage has been the occa- 
sion of much critical controversy. Longinus censares it as 
frigid. Many learned men, in opposition to Longinus, have 
vindicated the expression. Pearce, in his Commentaries, is 
of opinion that those who in this instance have opposed 
themselves to Longinus, have not entered into the precise 
meaning 'of* that critic. The historian, he observes, does 
not mean to say that die beauty of these females might not 
excite dolores oculorum, but they could not themselves pro- 
perly be termed dolores oculorum. Pearce quotes a pas- 
sage fitxm .fischylns, where Helen is called ^oiXOflMcoir tfAftArmw 
0a\Ky the. tender dart of .the eyes. Alexander the. Great 
K 4 called 
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mrdeir compalsion^ directed the women to sit 
with the Persiaod. The wometi obeyed, and the 
Persi^LDSy warmed by their wine, begw to put 
their haiids to their bosoq^is, and to kis8 theml 

XIX. Amyntas observed this indecency witii 
^edt vexation^ thoK^ his awe of the Peraiand 
induced hitn not td notice it But his son Alexr-* 
aioder, who was also pnesent^ and witnessed their 

bdhoMriou^ 



dialled tbc Persidn whmtti fi^^nt c/«^t£*, the darts of tM 
^68. After all, to ttie at least, coDStdenag it was used by 
natives of Persia, and making allowance for the warm and 
figurative language of the east, the expression seems to're- 
<(fHre^ neither c6iAiti6tt obr viiMlfcittionl In sotfia classical 
line^ written by Cowley; called The Account^ X fiad this 
stroDg expression: 

When all the stars are by thee told, 
The endless sums of heavenly gold ; 
Or when the hairs are reckoned all. 
From sickly Autumn's head that fall : 
Or when the drops that make the sea. 
Whilst all her siEinds thy couaters be, 
Thou then, and then alone, mayst prove 
Th' arithmeticiaii of my love. 
An hundred loves at Athens score ; 
At Corinth write an hundred more ; 
Three hundred mote at Rhodes and Crete, 
Three hundred 'tis Tm sure complete ; 
For arms at Crete each face does bear,^ 
Ami coaryr ^e't om archer thert^ &c« 

Wben we edand^r that tlK Cretan anfasils were oekftnded 
beyond all others, this expn^sidii Will nOt atan' ratfeb Ml 
bold or figurative than that of Kerodotus.— T. 
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lj«fatt9iotir, being ia the vigoUr of yoidb, aiad hi^ 
tbeifo witheuk esperieitoe of oalaimty, was totBlly* 
uoaiUeto bear it '^ Sir/' aaid fae to* Amjfbtas; 
beiog.ifludh mceised, ^' your age is li aafteienf 
'^ exbu9e for your retiring ; leave me to preside' 
^^ at the: baoqoet, and to {itty such attentioin t» 
'^ our guests as' shall be proper and Becessary.'' 
AmyMas could not but obsetve that the waAntb ofi 
youth protupted Im son. to some act o£ faeldoesa;; 
he accordingly made him this reply : ^^ I oa» 
<< plainly see your motive for itolicitaBg my ab* 
'^ seiice ; you desire me to go^ that yoa may per^- 
*^ petrate somewhat to* which- your spirit impebr 
^* yeu; but I mustinttst updaat^^ that you do 
** not occasion Our ruin 11:^ moksUui; thestt iflen'; 
'^ sufiS^v their indE^Ujtieapsitiently.-^I shaH hofw^*^ 
*^ ever, foiikm yotor advitc^ aiid\retifer With 
these words Amyirtas left tioiemi. : / . ' 

XX. tlpon this, ;Al6xandei^ thus adikeased the 
Persians; '^ You are at liberty^ 9iys, tpi rqpese 
'^ yourselves wili^ any w withr Bjik of these £>> 
^^ males ; I hwe oi^y to nequire^ that you w^ 
^^ make your phoice known to Oie. It ia nowr 

** aknatf 



■< IiMMHptMk.y^llAi^MSitt^ b iiit place, I pre- 
nmtt bt SBtsnttf) Mqicmi tint tUb gDod oUf Jiiii|f 
Amyutas was weU^ aware what hia Ban Akxaader iotendsA 
to perpetrate. If he suspected wliat was about to be done, 
afad hbd'ikrt; tM^^d its'adcfoiiiplidhflii^nt; he' wonfd prabkbly, 
dc^ithstauding his age, have staid and preyented it— T. 
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'< alfliOBt time to retire, ^and^ I can pdrceive that 
'^;our/wine has had its effect upon you. You 
*f \vill please thei^ore to suffer these Madmen to 
** go aiKl batbe themselves, and they shall after- 
*^ wards return." The Persians approved of 
what he said^ and the women retired- to their 
proper apartments; but, in their room, he 
dressed up an equal number of smooth-faeed 
young inen, and arming each with a d^tgger, he 
intmduced them to the company. " Persians,'*' 
said he, on their entering, " we have given you 
*^ a magnificent entertainment,^ and supplied you 
" with every thing in our power to procurer 
** We have also, which with us weighs mope th&ji 
^ all the !«st, presented -you with our matrons 
'^ and our sisters, that we might not appear to 
** you in^^ailyf respect insensible of your merits ; 
" and that you may inform the king your master 
" with what liberality a Greek and prince of 
**- Macedonia- has-' entertained cyou at bed t(nd at 
^ board.*^ When, he had* thus said, Alexander 
ctmimanded^tbe'Maeedomans/ whom he'addiiess- 
^(i as^female^^ to sit by tiie.side of the! Persiaiii ; 
biitoff their* first attempt to touch them, the 
Macedonians put every one of them to death. 

^. XXL fl'hese fPeraips:vnl;h: their ^^^ 
Ibr&ited their lives; they had bi^en attendedon 
t^s expedition with a nuhiber of carriages and 
servants, i^U of which were seized and plufidered. 

■' .:. :'/■ ■ .'"At 
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At ho great interval of time, a strict inquisition 
was made. by the Persians into this business; 
but Alexander, by his discretion, obviated its 
effects. To Bubaris*^ a native of Persia, and 
one of those *^ who had been sent to inqiare con^ 
ceming the death of his countrymen, he made 
very liberal presents,. and. gave his sister in mar- 
riage. By tiiese means the assassination of the 
Persian officers was^ovleFk)oked and forgotten. 

XXII. These Greeks were descended from 
Peifdiccas: this they tfaemsdves affirm/ and m- 
deed I myself know^ it, from certain Circum- 
stances which I shall hereafter relate. , My opi 
nion of this; matter is also confirmed by the de- 
termination of those who preside at the Olympic 

g^unes: 



• ^ Biibaris.]'^t appem' from book the seventh; chap. 21; 
of ottr author, ^that this Babaris was the 901^ of Megabyzus. 

'^ One^qf' th09e.}^lt is coDteoded by Valknaer, who is 
answered by Larcher, in a very long note, that instead of 
'Ntprfti^ny^r^^^^hmAd be Tf rj^myy, that is, infect, whether 
it should be "oneof those,** &c. or "chief of those;" &cJ 
Which of these is the more proper reading, is not, I think, of 
sofficient^importance to wjarrant any hasty suspicion, not to 
say altesation of the text - That>Babaris was a maii of rank 
weknaw^ for iie was thoison of Megabyzns; that he was the 
chief oftfaosel employed on tfaia occasion, maybe presumed, 
from;, his lecming itom Alexander many liberal presents, 
and hii own sister in marriage^ — T. 
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gi^es^^: fof when Alexander, witii <aii smbitieh 
of distinguisfaing himself expressed a desire oS 
entering the lists, th^ Greeks, who were his cokn-^ 
l^tkors, repelled Min with scorn, asserting, thAt 
Hm was ai contest, not of Barbarians, but of 
Greeks; but he poroved hioBelf to be an Ar^r^ 
and wcis consequently aittowed to be a G^eek^ 
He wa3 theii permitted 1o contend, and. wais 
matohed with the first combatant^*. 

XXm. I have 



sided at the Oljmpic g^mes were called' ^eUanocUc^; itb^ir 
number varied at different times; ifiey were a long time ten, 
ebtnetitn^s more, Sometimes lessj according to tlie number of 
tU £1)^ tftbbc^but it finliHy r»^er«e4 t^^* t«fr.> tfitey did 
not. all jvdgp pironuscudvaly at ivexy eoiifest^ bfi^tos^^awf^ 
as Were deputed to do so. Their decisions might be appealed 
from, anil they might even be accused before the senate of 
Olympia, who sometimes set aside their determmations. 
They who were elected Heiianodicas were compelled to re- 
side ten months successively in a building appropriated to 
their use at Olympia^ add mmtA from tbeiA t&a U41«|i«di- 
caeon, in older to inatt^ci tiheiiwelviip, pretiodB t» tkeiv eH* 
tering on their office. — Larcher. 

^ With tUfir^ A9m6aMML]rr-S«e Lueian, HenBOtioMa, 
voLLp»7S^3. — Hemstetl^us. 

I^*fiti#,.^Do .apt, Henaotimaar tell me what iMioieiiily 
was done, but whttt yon youndf have seta at no gifcM dts** 
fence of time* 

H^rmoiknu^r^A silver ora was prwdnced lacved to tiw god^ 
mto which some email lofe of thl^ sizeofbeani wore thrown: 
two of the» are insciMiMl ^ritk the letter A, two^ tnom ^ilk 
B, two othecsi with G, said aooo^aecotding to the ntanber d£ 
€ompetilD% ttusre h^ lOwayri tw» fata snariDod with tfa« 
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XXIIL I iMme celated the ifaets wlish hap- 
pened. Mejg^bjwMy taking the Pmomm along 
vititJiiiii, patted tibe IjdlfispoQl; 8aid>aiW€4 at 
Saidis. At (this period, Hiatiseus the ^Ijjbsian 
was engBgfid m aumMmdiDg witti a waU, tbt |daee 
wiiaeh had been giMBti hiiB b; I>ariwy 9« Hr re- 
ward for his preseffving the bndgej it i$ called 
Myrcinus*^, and is near the river Strymon. 
M^jsb^S) as soon aa he C9m^ to S^rdis^ and 
leamed what had beea 4<KnQ widn ri^apf^t tp 
HistMBQS, thus addneaaad Darius : '' Hw^ you, 
^< Sir, idone wisely, in pepnittiog a Gr^ek of 
^ known activify and afattities to ^f9Ct a city 
^^ in Thraoe ? in a {riaoe which abouiatiM with 
'' every requisite £Dr A» oopstructKW wd e^^ip- 
^ ment of ships ; and where there are al^o mines 
^^ of idlror? A number of GseeJcs f^e there, 
*^ mbced with Barbarians, who, middng bm their 

" kaaer^ 



jlfMi^e ^eJtter. Hie f^ombjatants then advanced one by one^ 
and calling on the name of Jupiter, put bis hand into the 
urn, and drew out a bt. An officer stood neariwijth a cudgel 
is'Jiis^iatii^ian^ nady to itnM if wy ene ^^empt^ V> •«• 
.Jlff^^etft^ }ie had drawn. Then the Alytarch, or one of the 
^ellai^odicas, obliging them to stand in a circle, paired mcfa 
together as had drawn the same letter. If the oumiber 6f 
^oiiip^atDife (waa not eqaaV be wh» d^w fb^ ffdd latter i^as 
^^^^^^ 4gfLiQ^ ^ i^ictpr, which xfofi no small advantage, 
as he had to enter the lists quite fresh against a man already 
fotigued. 

^ J%roMiu<l_irhia {dace in sone booka'of g^tvwtf if 
^NSittea MyTcenns»— T« 
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*' leader, will be ready on every odcasioQ ta 
^^ execute 'his commands. Suffisr him therefore 
'^ to proceed no farther, lest a dTflwar be the 
" cobsequence; Do nit^ faQtwe^er,^ use . violent 
<* meaehftres;/ but wjieni you shall have him in 
^* your power, take care to' prevent the.possibi^ 
" lity of his return to Greece/' 

XX IV. Darius was easily induced toyidd fo 
the arguments of Megabyzus,. of whose sag^^y 
he entirely approved. He immediately therefore 
sent him a message to the following purport: 
'' Histiffius, king Darius considers you as one 
'^ of the ablest supports of his throne, of which 
^' he has already received the strongest testi- 
mony. He has now in contemplation; a busi^ 
" ness of great importance, and requires your 
" presence and advice." Histiasus believed the 
messenger, and, delighted with the idea of being 
invited to the kmg's councils, hastened to Sardis, 
where on his arrival Darius thus addressed him : 
" Histiaeus, my motive for soliciting your pre- 
*^ jsence is this ; my not seeing you at my return 
*' from Scythia filled me with the extremest re- 
" gret ; my desire to converse with you conti- 
f^ nually increased, being well convinced that 
*^ there is no treasure so great as a sincere and 
** sagacious fnend, for of your truth as well as 
^ prudence, I have received the most satisfactory 
"^^ prdo&. You have done well in coming, to 



<i 
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^^ me ; : I therefore entreat you that, forgetting 
*^ Miletus, and leaving the city you have re- 
" cently built in Thrace, you will accompany 
*^ me to Sisa ; you shall there have apartments 
" in my pakce, and live with me, my companion 
" and my friend.'' 

XXV. Darius, having thus accomplished his 
wishes, took Histiseus with him, and departed for 
Susa. Artaphemes, his brother by the father s 
side, was left governor of Sardis; Otanes was 
intrusted with the command of the sea-coast. 
Sisamnes, the father of the latter, had been one 
of the royal judges ; but having been guilty of 
corruption in the execution of his office, was put 
to death by Cambyses. By order of this prince, 
the entire skin was taken from his body, and 
fixed over the tribunal '"^ at which he formerly 
presijded. Cambysies gave the office of Sisamnes 
to his son Otanes, conmiahding him to have con- 
stantly in memory on what tribunal he sat 

XXVI. Otanes having at first the above ap- 
pointment, 



** Fixed (yoer the /n^iw/.]— This it seems was a commoA 
custom in Persia; and comipt judges were sometimes flayed 
alive, and their skins afterwards thus disposed. Larcher 
quotes a passage from Diodorus Siculus, which informs uy 
-Ihat Artaxerxes punished some unjust judges precisely in 
this manner. — T, 
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^(mtmwty jSMeeeded -afibenviaids to Ihe ooogiBusid 
of M^hy fsWy xrban he redjuced Byzajitiumjmd 
Cha}Qe4w* Ha took ^o Lisiponium^^ and 
A»twwtop^*i which latter ia in the provinee of 
'Xroy. With the assistance of a fte^ from Les- 
bos he made himself master of lieranos and 
Imbros, both of which were then inhabited by 

X]^y|I. The liQmaiaDs Ibug^ ifith great 
iNra^ery^ imd made a long and nfigoroias re* 
sistaAce, but were at length subdued. Over 
woh a$ sundyed the confliot, the Per^ans ap^ 
ppinted I^y<:(9d:etus gpvemor; he was the brother 
ff Mfsander, ivbo had reigned jat Samos, but 4ie 
died 4uriag im govemmeot All ^e above* 
ptwtiooi^ people were reduced to servitude : k 
wteus pretended that laome ind beat idesertere in 
the Scythian ^pedtidon, and that^Ahers had ha* 
rasped Daiws in his retaneat. Such was the con* 
duct of OlaOjBS in i»s office^ which he did nat loi^ 
enjoy with tranquillity. 



" Lampanium.'] — Pliny and, I believe, Strabo call this 
place LAHiporea. It was an island of the GhetsooeM* 
'* JfUandras.}-^ 

Olassemque sub ip8& 
A«tandft> et Phrygise moflimur montibas Idas. 

Virg. JEn. ill. 5; 

P^ pb<:e 1^ f^xperii^Aced aFftri^ty Qt mam, AuM,AfA^ 
iornay and now Dimitri.— r. 
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XXVII L The lonians were soon visited by 
new calamities, irom Miletus and from Naxos ^K 
Of all the islands, Naxos was the happiest; but 
Miletus might be deemed the pride of Ionia, and 
was at that time in the height of its prosperity. 
In the two preceding a^^s it had been consi- 
derably weakened by internal factions, but the 
tranquillity of its inhabitants was finally restored 
by the interposition of the Parians '^ whom the 
Milesians had preferred on this occasion to all 
the other Greeks. 

XXIX. To heal the disorders which existed 
among them, the Parians apphed the following 

remedy : 



^ 2^ajm.]~Thi8 place was &nt call^ Stropgyle, after- 
wards Dia, and then Naxos ; there was a place of this name 
also in Sicily. The Naxos of the iEgean, is now called 
Naxia; it was anciently £unou8 for its whetstones, and 
Naxia cos became a proverb. In classical story, this island 
^s faraons for being the place where Theseus, returning from 
Crete, forsook Ariadne, who afterwards became the wife of 
Bacchus: a very minute and satisfactory account of the 
ancient and modem condition of this island is to be found 
in Toumefort. Stephanus the geographer says, that the 
women of Naxos went with child but eight months, and that 
the island possessed a spring of pure wine.— T. 

^ Parians.] — ^The inhabitants of Paros have always been 
accoanted people of good sense, and the Greeks of tha 
neighbouring islands often make them arbitrators of their 
disputes. — See Toumefort^ who gives an exceUent accoui t 
of this iskiML 

Vol. III. L 
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remedy :— Those employed in this office were of 
considerable distinction; and perceiving, on their 
arrival at Miletus, that the whole ^te was in- 
volved in extreme conftision, they desired tO'exi** 
mine the cofidition of their territories i wherever^ 
in their progress through tins desolate f country j 
they observed any lands well cultivated, thi^ 
wrote down the name of the owner. In th0 
whole dis(trict, however, th^ found but few es- 
tates so circumstanced. Returning to Miletus, 
they called an assembly of the people, and they 
placed the direction of affairs in the hands of 
those who had <best cultivated their lands; for 
they concluded thai; tbey would be watchful of 
the pobHc interest, who had taken care of their 
own: they enjoined all the Milesians who had 
before been factious, to obey these men, and they 
thus restored the general tranquillity. 

XXX. The evils which the lonians expe- 
rienced from these cities were of this nature: — 
Some of the more noble inhabitants of Naxos, 
being driven by the common people into banish- 
ment, sought a refuge at Miletus; Miletus was 
then governed by Aristagoras, son of Molpa- 
goras, the son-in-law and cousin of Histiaeus, son 
of Lysagoras, whom Darius detained at Susa: 
Histiaeus was prince of Miletus, but was at Susa 
when the Naxians arrivecl in his dominibns. 
These exiles petitioned Aristagoras to assist 

i ' them 
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them with suppKes, to enable them to retam to 
their countiiy: he itnmedilitely Conceived the' 
idea that, 1^ accODipfi^ing their retuku, he 
mi^t retmttially become> diaater of Naxos. He 
thought proper^ however, to remind them of 'the 
aUiance which -subsisted betwixt Hi^tisBus land: 
thdr cottntrytynen; and he addressed them as' 
ioUows: "I am not mastier of adequate force to 
" i*estore you to your country, if tliey who are 
^ in possesmon of Naxos shall think proper to' 
** oppose me: the Naxifins, I am told, have 
^ eight thousand men in arms, and many ships 
" of war; I, nevertlieless,. wish to effect it, and 
" I think It may be thus accomplished :— Arta- 
" phemes, son of Hystaspes, and ^brother of Da- 
" rius, is my particular firiiend ; he has the com- 
^ mand of all the sea-coast of Asia, and is pro- 
" yided with a numerous army, and a powerful 
^ fleet; he will, I think, do all that I desire." 
The Naxians instantly intrusted Anaxagoras with 
the management of the business^ intreating him 
to complete it as he could ; they engaged to assist 
the expedition with forces, i^nd to make presents 
to Artaphemes ; and they expressed great hopes 
that as soon ais they .should appear before .the 
place, Naxos, with the rest of the islands^ ^ould 
immediately submit; for hitherto nope of the 
Gyclades wereutider the power of Darius. - 

. XXXI. Aristagpras went imme(|iately to Sar- 
L 2 dis; 
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disj where meeting with Artaphemesy he painted 
to him in flattering terms the island of Naxos^ 
which, though of no great extent, he represented 
as exceedingly fair and fertile, conveniently situ* 
ated with respect to Ionia, very wealthy, and re* 
markably populous. — " It will be worth your 
'^ while," said he, '^to make an expedition against 
'^ it, under pretence of restoring its exiles ; to 
'^ facilitate this, I already possess a c(Misiderable 
^^ sum of money, besides what will be otherwise 
*' supplied. It is proper that we who set the 
^' expedition on foot should provide the contm- 
** gent expences ; but you will ceitainly acquire 
^' to the king our master, Naxos with its de* 
" pendencies, Paros and Andros, with the rest 
^' of the islands called the Cydades : from hence 
** you may easily attempt the invaaon of £u* 
<< boea'S an island large and fertile, and not at 
" all inferior to Cyprus ; this will afford you an 
" easy conquest, and a fleet of an hundred ships 
^^ will be sufficient to effect the whole." To thi^ 
Artaphemes replied ; ^* What you recommend 
^^ will, unquestionably, promote the interest of 

"tiie 



*' Eubtea.} — ^This large island is now coimnooly called 
Xegropont or Negrepont, by the Europeans; which is a 
corruption of its proper appellatioo Egripo: anciendy it 
liad, at different times, a great variety of names, Macris^ 
Chalcis, Asopis, &c. At Artemisium, one of its promon- 
tories, the first battle was fought betwixt Xerxes and the 
Greeks.— T. 
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** the king, and the particulars of your advice 
*^ are reasonable and consistent ; instead of one 
** hundred, a fleet of two hundred vessels shall 
** be ready for you in the beginning of spring ; 
' - it will be proper, however, to have the sanc^ 
^* tion of the king s authority .'' 

XXXIL Pleased with the answer he received, 
Aristagoras returned to Miletus. Artaphemes 
sent immediately to acquaint Darius with the 
project of Aristagoras^ which met his approba- 
tion ; he accordingly fitted out two hundred tri- 
remes, which he manned partly with Persians «nd 
partly with their allies. M^abates had the com- 
mand of the whole ; a Persian of the family of 
the Archtemenides, related to Darius and him- 
self, whose daughter, if report may be credited '^ 
was, in succeeding times, betrothed to Pausanias 
the Lacedaemonian, son of Cleombrotus, who 
aspired to the sovereignty of Greece. These 
forces, under the direction of this Megabates, 
were sent by Artaphemes to Aristagoras. 

XXXIII. Megabates embarking at Miletus, 

with 

*• If report may be credUed.] — It appears by this, that 
when .Herodotus composed this work, he had no knowledge 
of the letter in which Pausanias demanded of Xerxes his 
daughter in marriage.— It may be seen in Thucydidts^— 
Zarcher. 

^3 
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with Aristagoras, a body of lonianSi and the Nax- 
ians, pretended to sail towards the Hellespont ; 
but arriving at Chios, h^ )aid-to nqar Caucasa '^ 
meaning, under the favour of a norlii wind, to 
. pass from thence to Naxos. The following cir- 
cumstance, however, happened, as jf to prove it 
was ordained that the Naxians should not suffer 
ftdm this expedition :--^Megabate^, ih going his 
rounds, found a Myndian vessel deserted by its 
crew ; he was so elxasperated, that he commanded 
bis guards to 'find Scylax, who commanded it, 
and to bind him in such a situation^ that his head 
should appear outwardly from the aperture 
through which the oar passed, his body remain- 
ing in the vessel. Aristagoras being informed 
of the treatment which his friend the Myndian 
had received, went to Megabates to make his 
excuse, and obtain his liberty ; but as his expos- 
tulations proved ineffectual, he went himself aiid 
released Scylax. Megabates was thuch incensed, 

and 



^^ i^ear Caucasa.'] — This passage has been erroneously 
rendered, by the French translators of Herodotus who pre- 
ceded Larcfaer, as well as by our countryman Littlebury, 
^' over-againsi mount Caucasus:'' but whoever will be at 
the pains to attend to thi geographical distances of mount 
Caucasus and the islands of the Mgoan sea, Chios and 
Naxos, will easily perceive that the place here meant must 
be some strait in the island of Chios, or some small idand 
in its vicinity. — See the Essais de Critiqun sur les Tiaduc- 
tions d'Herodote« by the Abl^ Bellanger. -7. 
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and expressed his displeasure to Aristagoras; 
from whom he received this reply : " Your au- 
" thority," said Aristagoras, " does not extend 
'^ s6 far as you suppose ; you were sent to at- 
^^ tend me, and to sail wherever I should think 
" expedient; — you are much too officious." 
Megabatea took this censure so ill, that at the 
approach of night he dispatched some emissaries 
to Naxos, to ax:quaint the inhabitants with the 
intended invasion. 

XXXIV. Of this attack, the Naxians had not 
the remotest expectation ; but they took the ad- 
vantage of the intelligence imparted to them, and 
provided against a siege, by removing their va- 
luables from the fields to the town, and by laying 
up a store of water and provisions, and, lajstly, 
by repairing' their walls; they were thus prepared 
against every emergence, whilst the Persians, 
passing over from Chios to Naxos, found the 
place in a perfect state of defmce. Having 
wasted four montiis in the attack, and exhausted 
all the pecuniary resources which themselves had 
brought, together with what Aristagoras supplied, 
they still found that much was wanting to ac- 
complish their purpose ; they erected, therefore, 
a fort for the Naxian exiles, and returned to the 
eontineirt gp'eatly disi4>pointed. 

XXXV. Aristagoras thus found hiqisejf un- 

L 4 able 
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able to fulfil his engagements with Artaphernes ; 
and he was also, to his great vexation, called 
upon to defray the expence of the expedition: 
he saw, moreover, in the person of Megabates, 
an accuser, and he feared that their ill success 
«ihould be imputed to him, and made a pre- 
tence for depriving him of his authority at Mi- 
letus ; all these motives induced him to meditate 
a revolt. Whilst he was in this perplexity, a 
messenger arrived from HistiaBus, at Susa, who 
br9ught with him an express command to re- 
volt; the particulars of which were impressed in 
legible characters upon his scull ''. Histiaeus was 

desirous 



^' Upon his scuU.y^Many curious contrivances are on re« 
cord, of which the ancients availed themselves to convey 
secret intelligence. Ovid mentiqps an example of a letter 
inscribed on a pei^on's back : 

Caveat hoc custos, pro charta, conscia tergum 
Praebeat, inque suo corpore verba ferat. 

The circumstance here mentioned by Herodotus is told at 
greater length by Aulus Gellius, who says that Histiaeus 
chose one of his domestics for this purpose who had sore 
eyes, to cure which he told him that his hair must be shaved, 
and his head scarified; having done which, he wrote what 
he intended on the man's head, and then sent him to Aris* 
tagoras, who, he told him, would effect his cure by shaving 
his head a second time. Jbsephus mentions a variety of 
stratagems to effect this purpose ; som<e were sent in cof^ 
fins» during the Jewish war, to convey intelligence ; others 
crept out of places disguised like dogs ; some have conveyed 
their intentions in various articles of food: ahd in bishop 

Wilkin's 
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desirous to communicate his intentions to Aris- 
tagoras : but as the ways were strictly guarded, 
he could devise no other method ; he therefore 
took one of the most faithful of his riaves, and 
inscribed what we have mentioned upon his scull, 
being first shaved; he detained the man till his 
hair was again grown, when he sent him to Mi- 
letus, desiring him to be as expeditious as pos- 
sible ; Aristagoras being requested to examine his 
scull, he discovered the characters which c(»n- 
manded him to commence a revolt. To this 
measure Histiseus was induced, by the vexation 
he experienced from his captivity at Susa. He 
flattered himself, that as soon as Aristagoras was 
in action, he should be able to escape to the sea- 
coast ; but whilst every thing remained quiet at 
Miletus, he had no prospect of effecting>his re- 
turn. 

XXXYI. With these views Histisus dis- 
patched his emissary ; the message he delivered 
. to Aristagoras was alike grateful and seasonable, 
who accordingly signified to his party, that his 
own opinions were confirmed by the commands 

of 



Wilkin's Mercury, where a number of examples of this nature 
are coUected, mention is made of a perscm, vho rolled up a 
letter in a wax candle, bidding the messenger inform the 
party that was to receive it, that the caudle would give him 
light for his basiness.*— T. 
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of' Hi8tt8BU&: his kitendons to commence a re- 
volt met with the general approbation of the 
assembly, Hecatsus the historian bebg the only 
only: one who dissented. To dissuade them from 
any act of hostility against the Persian monarch, 
Hecataeus enumerated the various nations whidi 
Daritts had subdued, and the prodigious power 
he possessed: when he found these arguments 
ideffeotoal, he advised them to let their fleet take 
immediate possessioa of the sea, as the only 
means by which they might expect success. He 
confessed that the resoiHtres of the Milestans 
were, few; but be su^estod the idea, that if 
they would make a snzure of the wealth depo- 
sited by Croesus the Lydian in the Brancfaidian 
templs'^, they might promise themselves tiiese 
two advantages; they would be able to make 
themselves masters of the sea, and by thus using 
these riches themselves, would prevent their 
being plundered by the enemy. — That these 
riches were of veiy considerable value, I have 
explained in my first book. This advice^ however, 
was as ill rec^ved, alth(Hi^ the determination 
to revolt was. fixed and universal : it was agreed, 

that 



*^ Branchidian fempleJ] — For an account of the temple of 
Brandiidai/ see vol, i. p. 47; <' If ATistagoras/ says Lar- 
cber, ''"had Mk>W6d the pindent counsel of Heealseils, he 
woqM have htMi an increase «f power against the Persian, 
and depmed Xences of -die opportunity of pilkging this 
temple, and employing its riches against Ore«ce.''-^T. 
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J^t one of their p^rty should sail to the army, 
which, on its return from Naxos, had disem- 
barked at Myus^^ with the view of seizing the 
perscms of the officers. 

XXXVII. latragoras was the person em- 
ployed in this busiue^ ; who so far succeeded, 
that he cafiftured Oliatus the Mylassensian, son 
of Ibanolis; Histiseus of Termene^^ son of 
Tymnis; Co& the son of Erxander, to whom 
Darius had given Mitylene ; togiether with Aris- 
tagoraa the Cym»ao,'son of UeracUdes; with 
many others. Ariatagoras thus commenced a 
regular revoh, fiall of indignation a^MDst Darius. 
To engage the Milesians to act ia c^oiicert ivith 
lam, he established amoog them a re[kuUiGan 
form pf government He adopted a similar con- 
duct with respect to the rest of Ionia; and to 

excite 



^ itfyiw.]— This city was given to Th^mistocle^, tofiir- 
nish his table with fish, with which the bay of Myus for- 
merly dbound^d: the bay, in process of tithe, became a 
fresh^water lake, and prMkicM 8«ch BWBrmSiOf gnats^ that 
tlie inhabfitants desertefl the place, and were afterwank in- 
corporated with the Milesians. Chandler, who visited this 
place, complains that the old nuisance of Myus tormented 
him and liis companions exceedingly, and that towards the 
evening the inside of their tent was made quite black by the 
number o£ gnats w^ch infested them.»— 7. 
> ^ 3VniiMe.]*~^LBrc3ier remarks on this ward^ that no «ueh 
pdace existed in Caria as TemMre, wliich is the. oom^fMn 
reading : it certainly ought to be Termene.— ^fl 
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excite a general prejudice in his favour, he ex^ 
pelled the tyrants from Bome places, and he also 
sent back those who had been taken in the vessels 
which served against Naxos, to the cities to which 
they severally belonged. 

XXXVIII. The inhabitants of Mitylene had 
no sooner got Goes into their hands, than they 
put him to death, by stoning him. The Cymeans 
sent their tyrant back again; and the generality 
of those who had possessed the supreme autho* 
rity being driven into exile, an equal form of 
government was established : this being accom- 
plished, Aristagoras the Milesian directed ma- 
gbtrates^, elected by the people, to be esta- 
blished in the different cities; after which he 
himself sailed in a trireme to Lacedsemon, con- 
vinced of the necessity of procuring some po\ver- 
ful alli^. 

XX!XIX. Anaxandrides, son of Leontes, did 
not then sit upon the throne of Sparta; he was 
deceased, and his son Cleomenes had succeeded 
him, rather on account of his family than his 
virtues. Anaxandrides had married his niece, 

of 



^ Magistrates.} — ^The origiiial is rfannsy^y which, as M« 
Lareher remarks, does not in this place mean the leader of 
an anny, but a magistinte, comsponding with the archons 
of Athens, Ac— T. 
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of whom he was exceedingly fcmd, though she 
produced hun no children; in consequence of 
which the ephori thus expostulated with him: 
^^ If you do not feel for yourself, you ought for 
^^ us, and not suffer the race of Eurysthenes to 
** be extinguished. As the wife which you now 
" have is barren, repudiate her and marry 
" another, by which you will much gratify your 
** countrymen." He replied, that he could not 
comply with either of their requests, as he did 
not think them justifiable in recommending him 
to divorce an innocent woman, and to marry 
another. 

XL. The ephori consulted with the senate, 
and made him this reply: ^'We observe your 
^^ excessive attachment to your wife ; but if you 
'^ would avoid the resentment of your country- 
" men, do what we advise: we will not insist 
" upon your repudiating your present wife— 
" behave to her as you have always done ,* but 
** we wish you to marry another, by whom you 
" may have offspring." — ^To this, Anaxandrides 
aasmted, and from that time had two wives ^', 

and 



^ Two ofPf#.]— '' He was the only Lacedsmoniaii,'' sayt 
Pausanias, ^* who had two wives at the same time, and had 
two separate dwtUinpJ'^See P4ms(mias, Lacom. lib. iiL 
chap. 3* "1.— r. 
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and two separate dwellings, contrary to the usage 

of his country. 

XLI. After no great inters^al of tiaie, ;the 
woman whom he last married^produoedJoimthis 
Cleomepes, the presumptive heir of bis do- 
minions: ^l^oi^tthe same period this former .wife, 
who had hitherto been barren, iproved with child. 
Although there was not the smallest doubt of her 
pregnancy, the relations of the second wife, 
vexed at the circumstance, industriously idrcu- 
Hited a report, that she bad not conceiv<ed, but 
intended to impose upon them a supposititious 
child. Instigated by these insinuations, the ephori 
distrusted and narrowly observed her; she was, 
however, delivered first of Dorieus, afterwards of 
Leonidas ^, :and lastly of Cleombrotus ; by some 
it has been aftrmed, tiiat Leonidas and Cleom- 
brotus were twins. The second, wife, who was 
the daughter of Prinetades, and grand*daugtiter 
of Demailmenus, had never any otiier child but 
Cleomenes. 

XLII. Of Cleomenes it is reported, that be 
h^d not the proper use of his faculties, but was 
insane; Dorieus, on the contrary, was greatly 

distinguished 



•^ Le(miia$,]~-^ms was the Leonidas who died with so 
much gloiy at the straits' of Theniiopylse. ' 
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distifiguiBhed by bis acoomplishmentB, and trusted 
to find his way to the throne, by valour and by 
inerit On the death of Anaxandrides^^, the 
Lacedemonians, agreeably to the custom cf their 
nation, preferred Cleomenes*^, as eldest, to the 
sovereignty. This greatly disgusted Dorieus, who 
did not' ciiuse to become the dependent of his 
brother; taking with him, therefore, a number 
of his cbuntrymen, he left Sparta, and founded 
a colony : but so impetuous was his resentment, 
that he neglected to inquire of the Delphic ora- 
cle where he should fix his residence ; nor did he 
observe any of the ceremonies'*^ usual on such 
occasions. Under the conduct of some Thereans, 
he sailed to Libya, and settled on the banks of a 
river near Cinyps**, one of the most delightful 

situations 



^' Anaxandrides.'] — An apophthegm of this AnaxandricWfl is 
left hy Plutarch : being asked why they preserved no inoney 
in the exchequer ; '' That the keepers of it," he replied, 
^* might not be tempted to become knaves." — T. 

^* Cleomenes.] — ^This Cleomenes, as is reported by JElian, 
used to say that Homer was the poet of the Lacedaemonians, 
and Hesiod the poet of the Helots: one taught the art of 
war, the other of agriculture. — T. 

^ Of the cere#wo»i«.]— Amongst other ceremonies which 
tlray observed, when they went to establish a colony, they 
tmk some firb'fiom the Prytaneum of the metropolis; and 
if in ^e col^^ny this «ver was extinguntiied, they returned to 
the metropolis to re-kindleut.— ^L<ifcA^. 
^ €if9fp9.y^'Tht vkinity of this 'rivei* <ibettride* in gdats, 
Mid wtts eMebtatedfdr its fftrtlHty.— S^ Vif^. 

rtee 
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situations in that part of the world : in the third 
year of his residence, being expelled by the joint 
efibrts of the Macae*, a people of Libya, and 
Carthaginians, he returned to the Peloponnese. 

XLIII, Here Antichares of Elis advised him, 
in conformity to the oracles of Laius ^, to found 
Heraclea in Sicily ; affirming that all the region 
of Eryx was the property of the Heraclidas, as 

having 



Nee minus interea barbad, incanaque tnenta 
Cinipbii toadent hirci. 

It may be proper to observe, that this passage, <}uoted' 
from Virgil, has been the occasion of much literary contro- 
versy. — See Heyneon Georgic. lib. iii. 312. 

The fertility qf the places adjoining to the Cinyps, is thut 
mentioned by Ovid : 

Ciniphiae segetis citius numerabis aristaa. 

This river is in the district belonging to the modem Tripoli. 
The Cinyps fell into the sea, near Leptis, in Proper 
Africa; Claudian has called it Vagus, without much appro- 
priation of his epithet; for its course is short, and not 
wandering : 

Quos Vagus humectat Cinyps, et proximua hortis 
Hesperidom Triton, et Gir notissimus amnis, 
iEthiopum, simili mentitus gurgite Nilum. 

De Laud. StU. 251.— I! 

* There is something corrupt in this passage, and Wesse- 
Img proposes to read for the Macs, the Machlyae: bat they 
are too remotely situated: I am rather inclined to agree with 
Larcher, who reads uw$ MauUn Atffvm. 

* Oracle of Laius.y--Th^ Greek is m twv Amu xg^¥^' ' — 
this, M. Laither has rendered "^ the oiBcles declared to 
LaittSy'' but surely he is wn)Dg.^r. 
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wept toiQelphitPCQUSult; t^^oracle, whether the 
cooiitry idhere be 'wAs ; about : :ta vmie would 
prm» » fpeicmett^fkt MqimtiixL. Tbe :reply of the 
Pytht«ai .bi9mg:&votircihlei>he ^emlMrktid ;in tbe 
fl«ipii»>v$^U wl^qb b9A.m:0mif^m^ him from 
Uy^A, and flailed to Italy. 

XLIV. At this period, as is reported, the 
l^ybarites, , under ' the coiiduct of Telys tlieir 
^ing, ;me.4i^tated ,^ a^t^^ the iphabitaats 

of GnOtona; apprehensive, of which, these 
latter implored ' the als^i^tance of l>brieus ; he 
lij^tenied. to tiieir .solicifatigpi;^^^. forc^ 



.... I 
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^Bidongtd tb Hereuks.^^yihtn H^firules ctaid iiitb the 
cotintiy of Eryx, Eryx the ton of Veniig, and'Sula the 
king of the country, challenged 'Hercules io "Wresde with 
him : both' sides proposed the Mrager to be won and lost. 
Eryx laid to stake his kingdom, but Hertules his oxen : 
Eryx dt first disdained such an unequal wflget, dot fit to 
be compared with his country ; but when H«rculeb, on the 
other dida, answered, that if he lost them,' he should lose 
bis inraxortality with them, Eryx was contented with the 
condition, and engaged in tbe contest ; but he was overcome, 
and so was stripped of tbe possession of his country, which 
Hercules gave to the inhabitants, allowing them to take the 
fhuts to their own use, till some one of his posterity cmne to 
demand it, which afterwards happened; >for many age» 
after, Dorieus the Locedaeoionian, sailing into Sicily, re- 
covered his ancestoi^s dominion, and there built Ueraciea. 

Vol. III. M 
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b6 ttiarched With thei» i^itfet Sybarid^?, mi 
took it «\ The Sylmrites say, Aat £)eHMid tLtiA 
btd coirfpankfns did ^ ; bM thb pcK:^ 9f Cw^ 
«iMa! dehy Ibat in dv^r cbntiM;'^Hlb ^B<$jbman 
they aviikd theifiiselves df^th^aissisitQiKiefof toi]^ 
fyv^igta^i ^MOfH; CiAteflt^f £1])^ a{]lf«ert/(rftha 



. "iS^6ar7#n*wM^founde4jl?3f the^AcJi^wis, betvint th^ 
rivers Cr^stijs and Sybaris; it soon became a place of great 
tipHtehte Atid po^er; the cffemttmcy ' bf ' tte peopli' becailii 
im^^rbialt iee Plutarch;*^«^ft ignrfdned/' tayi^lie, in hit 
Banquet of ttie. Seven Wi^ ,Meo» ^\ tbftt the Sybarites use^ 
to invite their neighbour wives a whole twelvemonth before 
i&eif ehteftkltttfifeibi, that td^ Ihf^t have donvenieiit tim^ 
Ui dress and adorn themselves." — See also Athenaeus, bo<^ 
xii. c. 3, by whom many whimsical things are recorded of 
the Sybarites. Their attendants at the hath had fetten, that 
they might not by their careless haste bum those who bathed ; 
all ooby .trades were hapwshed from l^eir. ^y that the 
skep of. tHe citizens might not be disturbed ; for the same 
reason, also, . they permitjted no cocks to b^ kept in their 
.citj. An inhabit^t of this place being once at Sparta, wav 
invited to a public entertainment, where, with tfafe other 
guests, he was seated on a wooden bench: ''Till sow,'' he 
remarked, ''.the braveiy of the SfMu-tana has excited my ad- 
miratJRm j but 1 no longer wonder tbat men living so hard a 
life should be fearless of death/' This place was, afterwards 
called Thurium.— T. 

'* Jmd iook i^.]— The cause* of the war, according to Die- 
doms Siettlus, was this ; " Telys persuaded the Sybarites to 
banish iive hundred of their most powerful citiiens, and to 
•ell their effects by puUic auction; the exiles retired to 
Crotona. Telys sent ambassadore to demand the liigitiTes, 
or in case of rsfosal to denounce war; the people were dis- 
posed to give them up, but the cekbraled i^ythagoras per- 
suaded 
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Cmily offdie laiiitdid^K < )B& <tMl flf^d fitoib^lidfya^ 
priwe;> of z&fbitrie, fatcfmaailoq Bemei jedoteplQ 
iMinrifice' te jvas. not' aftleivovi /Iha^rieditag illie 
ItenAl oi Abe iqctim ttx^iptotetaa ^uccisstiagatDst 
GT0loii^.4t»I3ie( miifttttii ]&llCius.4tffiBmQtly i^tatsd 
by/^e tlHa.taatjan»« '•■'!■•/,» f. i ^ ^-^'■'::..< ^.:j 

^/r. ")•;••') in t''-;^!- • ^ sii ,'.f,i::') n ■! i i»iH «-J 
»r« tl^ne ^TrnTh^ Syb»rijtf!|Miite>|v »Sw )tH6) mv 
Jm^ij ^ tbey ^^^fffi,! by:;Porfe!M^lift»r.<8)6 icapi- 

elhWi ft»4wttiibffln th^flllrgagerttestiBiaByi fer 

express commands of the oracle. For if jheiiiad 

confined 

-:! : ;• .,'.. 'y..' . .;■•) ^-i: 1 ■ '• '.17.1 ' 

. ■ ■ 

Tj' .: .••.?')' ' : . i Jo •,' •/ ., r'if . •:. 

jip^e^^ t^i»>.€i»^age in tl^eir^defejjpe,:} JM[y^(wasy«fjj9^Vl^ 
in tlie contest, an^ the event was so fatal to the Sybarit^s^ 
tha^ jiheir toWti Was plundered and fMilded td'k p^ffeit 
KMbdr^n--J(4vr^ll!r. *. '• J'.J:. •; ;' ' .',; 7 ::: • :: 

after hi^ called lamidas^ Apollo aaye t)ie art of diviq^tion.';-? 
See the fifth Olympic of Pindar. 

* ^€rastian.}-''Tht city Crastid, of, a« it is otherV/i^e calledi 
Gttudis, tvM oelekatadiiir beii^«he binhiplaee o^tk^^rdOdt 
|99l^;iflpic^argiua^t«LiH^ . . ,; ,,,'1 

^rcher trapslates tj^is, near th^ Ton^ent of Crathis^ o^ 
Ae liuthority of H. Stephens, who renders lnpoworofMX 'a 
tt>Mnt He sfiw T8^ CSatiiie) iik defiat^« of fji the^^t j(«ii|i 
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ccmfinod his exerlibiis to what was tfae avjowed 
objebt of his expedition, he woukl have obtained, 
and effibctually secured, the possesskkn of the 
re^onof Eryx, and thus hsvie prescceed hime^ 
and his foUowens. The inhabitants of Crotoiul 
are satisfied with exhibiting certain lands, gfven 
to the Eiean Callias, in the district of Crotona, 
which even widmi my remembrance tlie descend- 
ants of Callias possess: this was not Ae cade 
with Dorieus, nor ahy of his posterity. It must 
be obvious, that if this Dorieus,. in the war 
above mentioned, hod assisted the people of 
Crotona, they would have g^ven more to him than 
to Callias. To the above different testimonies 
every person is at fiberty to give what credit he 
thinks proper. ' 

XLVI« Amongst those who accompanied Do- 
rieus, with a view of founding a colony, were 
Thessialus, Parebates, Celees, and Euryleon, all 
of whom, EuryleoQ excepted, fell in an epgage- 
ment with the Phoenicians and iEgistans, on their 
happening to touch at Sicily: this man, collecting 
such as remained of his companions, took pos- 
session of Minoas, a Selinusion colony, which he 
delivered from the oppression of Pythagoras. 
Euryleon, putting the tyrant to death, assumed 
his ^tuation and authority. These, however, he 
did not long enjoy, for the Selinusians rose, in a 
body against him, and slew him before Ae dtar 
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M Jupiter Fbrecusis ^V whither he had fled for 
refuge. 

XLVII. Philip ^^ a natiTe of Crotona, and 
son of Butacidesy was the companion of Dorieus 
in his travels and death : he had entered into 
engagements of marriage with the daughter of 
Telys of Sybaris^ but not choosing to fulfil them, 
he left his country, and wient to Cyrene ; from 
hence also he departed, in search of Dorieus, in 
a lliree-oared vessel of his own, manned with a 
crew provided at his own expence : he had been 
victorious in the Olympic games> and was con- 
fessedly the handsomest man in Greece. On 
account of his accomplishments of person ^^, the 

people 



^^ JupUer Ibreiim.] — Perhaps in stricter conformity to 
the original it should have been Jupiter Agoraeas— That ia 
to say, in the public forum, 'where the altal* of this god was 
trected— T. 

'^P^i^.}— ''There. seepis in this place," says Reiske, 
'' to be something wanted : how did Philip come amongst 
the iBgestans ; or how did heobtiun their £iendship ; or» if 
he was killed with Dorieus, in Italy, how did he escape in a 
jbiatljie with the ^estans? '* These,*" concludes Reiske, '' ax« 
difficulties which I am totally unable to reconcile.'^ 

^ AcampU$kmmUs <f fwrton.}— ^or imMk in this place, 
some are lor reading jc^m^; but'Eustathius quotes the cir- 
cmnsteace and passage at length, a strong armament for 
retaining the reading of mUk :-^'^ Designator,'' says 
Wcsseling, "quid fieri solebat Egest®;" but that it was 
usual ia-variolis places to hoDOttr persons for their bmi^, 
MS is 
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.p^o^ df JEgsstus'f iAetk^gobted hiai* tfy* v^ 

unusual honours ; they erected a monument ov«r 

the place of his interment, where they offered 

^ Mcrifio^ as to a dirihity^ 

'•• -i--^ '. • i ■ ". . . ■ ' : .- 

XLVUI. We have above related the fortunes 

and death of Dorieus. If he could, have sub- 
mitted to the authority of his brother Gleomenes, 
and had remained at Lacedasmon, he would have 
succeeded, to the throng of Sparta. CleomeneSi 
after a very short reign,- died, leaving- an only child, 
a daughter, of the name of Gorgo**. 

XLDi. DffrittgthertigAof Clecteeft^, ArfS- 



is evident from various passages in ancient authors. A 
ocautiiul passage tF(Mft luiiCFetiuSji' wmcn k nave ociope QtioteG 
in this work, sufficiently attests this. — ^KoOirtfi h k^ veXX«» ru^ 
HaJ^iir^i^kctiiidi: ittany iMl^oti^ assign Ih^ ^oy^feigiity to 
1th6s6' amongst th^th Vh6 Afe th^ hio^t bfedutifal, tik^s 
A&^ki^ti^. Bfcatify, declft^fc's fturiplde*, % ivbrthy of k 
kingdom— v^tfTot fit? f»Js»c a^Mt rv^»n)o(. — See a ver^ 6fite^ 
tm^ ^!^ikm tbtil «foig4ctii( Amias^, Ixiok ktil. c. 2. 

^mM^ i» ikifOM} #0^ %«iitu^/diM of m fdd^^^ fi«H 

Shiconnhg it) didH^/iJ, Trott Adesle^^ ^fadhi j^Btat^a^ ftund iJi 
Sicily. • • « . • 

•*^G0rjfa.]-^81te duuhrtel Leoaid&B. Wtibn tfiis pi%ice 
dBpatlM^ Thei«*)p^G«i#go Mked kin wbsl conuiMMii 
lici httliMr htr ; '' Uaary.r imj^b hs^ "^ Bome w^vtky nn^, mi 
beeora'^ theiqiitlUrdf stdknt flu:e."WHeliiiiitelftxp«ttt< 
to fedsh* /rhiii prinote i«(ad i^okflrkebte for h6t virtuke^ uifl 
irdlffsrt •! tile .trtdMiiviiuii'Mitkrok proikised as smhM «» 
Biirydice. — Jjorchar. (. a 
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tagoraiy pmee ai JMUetus, wrived ^ SfNMta'. 
the I^usadsmomifuss affinn^ (bat desiring to buve 
a canfereno^ with their sovereign, be ai^jiewred 
before bim with a tablet of brms iq bia hapd^ 
upon which was mscdbed every ki¥>wia part of the 
habitable world, the »eas, and the rivers *. He 
thus addressed the Spt^tan monarch : ^^ When 
*^ you know my business, Cleomenes, yon wiH 
<< cease to wonder at my ^leal in desiring to ^ee 
^^ you.. The lonians, who ought to be free, ^re 
'^ in. a state of servitude^ :whicb is not oojiy dis* 
'^ grace&dy but also a source of the eitremest 
^.sorrow to us, as it must also be to you, who 
" are so pre-eminent in Greece. — I entreat you 
" therefore, by the gods of Greece, to restore 
'^ tbe lonians lo liberty, who are connected with 
** you by ties of consanguinity. Theaccomplish- 
•* ment of this will not be difficult; the Barb^- 

^' riaas 



* TMb 10 perhaps ^amoc^g the £if^ geoj^rapbical cinuts on 
SMDf d, at leatt in Gieeoe. This mi^t have bftppeaed 5«4 
yeare-lMBfore the Chrietiaa i£ra, for the voyage pf Aristaioc^ 
fto Lacetemon took place ia ithie £rat year pf the ^tb 
X)lyinpia4« 

For ihe«tiqnity ;of geogMphieal cliartA, XArelier.rellMW 
ms to JoahuA, e«,xviii. v. 4,a.t^eq. Joehoasent three men froiti 
teiiery tribe, to jeacaimae .the Land ef . Proini3e, with ontan to 
hieeodbe what they i»w.ip a book. The ebiMren of laiafl 
miiBtiieive learned jkhis >eeieiic» in iX^gypt. . Aeoording fto 
Glflmeas of Alexaadria^ the ifigt^ptian prieeli poeeeaied 
tthe irvikA of Thotfa, aowfig wbioh were four w.bi<^ fimnad 
la comi^Uto aystttn (tf fpM^aphy. Xhie,i9jgnwe m^-hr 
itfaik indeed. 

M 4 
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^^ riaBii are - by no n^ans reniarkabte [at their 
" vatour, ivbilst you, by your military virtue^ 
" have attained the summit of renown; They 
" rush to the combat armed only with i^ bow and 
" a short spear *' ; their robfes are long, they suf- 
*^ fer their hair to grow, and they witt afford an 
^ easy conquest; add to this, that they who in- 
" habit the continent are affluent beyond the rest 
" of -their neighbours. They have abundance 
^ of gold, of silver, and of brassy they enjoy a 
" profosioh of every article of dress, have plenty 
" of cattle^ and a prodigious number of slaves ^ : 

« all 



* Bom and a short spear.] — A particular accouAt of the 
military habit and arms of the o;'iental nations is given in 
the seventh book of Herodotus, in which place he minutely 
describes the various people which composed the prodigious 
army b'f Xerxes. It may not be improper to add, that the 
military habits of the Greeks and Romans very much re* 
sembled each other. — T. 

•* Number of «/<w?ej.]— The first slaves were doubdess 
captives taken in war, who Were employed for menial pur 
posejs; from beiiig sought after for use, they finally were 
purehased' and possessed for ostentation. A passage in 
Athenaeus informs us, that he knew many Romans who pbs- 
eessed ftom ten to twenty thousand slaves. According to 
Tacitus, four hundred slaves v^ere, discovered in ^me gre«t 
man's hou^ at Rome\ all of whom were executed for not 
preventing tlie death of tlieirmaster. Some natxms marked 
4heir tlaves ilke cattk ; and in Menjaa's History of Algiers, 
4he autllor i^ire|e«t8 a, Turk saying scbmfolly to a Christian, 
^' What, have ^yo« forgot the time when a Chhstaan at 
Algiers 9«s>icarce ^woith.ao onkm?-'' M^ leam from*^. 

John 
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V dl these, if you think ptnoper, maybe youra. 
" l^natioiis by which they are surrounded I 
'^ shall explain: next to these lonians are the 
*^ Lydians, who possess a fertBe territory, and a 
*« provision of silver*." Saying this, hepoinfted 
oil the tablet in his hiind, to the partieidar district 
of wbi^h he spake. '' C<mtiguons to the Lydians;" 
contintied Ari^tagoras, ^' as ^you adftoce towards 
** the east, ate the Phrygians, a people who; be- 
•* yond att the nations of whom I have any kn6w- 
"'ledge, .enjoy the greatest abundance of cattle', 
<' and'of Ihe eartii-s produfee. The Gappadocianij, 
** whom we^aH Syrians, join to the Pbryg^s'; 
<< then follow the Cilicians, who possess the scat- 
^' tered islands of our iea, in the^vidiuty of 
*^ Cyprus: these people |)ayaniniallytatiteMn^ 
" a tribute of five hundred talents. The Arme- 
'* nians, who have alsp^great plenty of catde, 

. . " border 



John Cbardin, that when the Taitaaps made an* Ibcunum into 
Poland, and parried away as many, captives as tf^ey >could, 
perceiving they woi^dnot be redeemed, they, sold th^m for 
a crown a head.. To enter into any elaborate distjnisition on 
the subject of the rights of man, would in this place be im* 
pertinent; and .the reader will. perceive that I have rather 
thrown together some detaph»ed, matters .on. it, p^r^ps not 
so generally known, . , 

* Larcher, in,^hjuB. passfig^, ijf utely remarks, that all the 
offerings of Croesns to the oracle were in pure gold ; yet it is 
surprising that these people paid their tribute to the'Grellt 
King in sihrer ; stt^d Aristagoiw inrcttumerattngthoTMes of 
the country .say8inothiQg:oftbBih7g«14i . < * I 1 • • '. / i 
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'' bonkr on the GabeiiLnSi. The AitneDkois bart 

^* fer their neigbbouiB Abe Matienii^ ^vfao iaiiabk 

'' the region contiguous to €is^a : in this latter 

'^ difitric^ and ool far reaaote kqm Abe river 

^^ •Cboa&pes, ]sSaaa,^Mrhere4be Per^i^n jQ^onan^ 

'< occaaioiaafly 'resides, and >ivberie his treasures 

<< are dispasited.-riMftke yourselves ^pi^ftc^rs, of 

'' thiscity^ Md yoH jpfiay vie ia afflueiice with 

'^ Jupijt^r bimself. Im^ jBtide^ th^rc^e, the 

*' coptefst. in which {you aise engaged ^th the 

'^ :Mes9emans» who e^iaal you in str^i^^abOBt 

/Va tsbct of land not !veiy 6]8teiisiv^.,nCir re^ 

f^ opiaribabty fertile, Neitber^are the -Afoadians^ 

<< nor the Ai^g^ves, proper objedts ^ol your an^- 

y bitaofei^ who^ apt destittite of Aos& pracious 

y ineMla^S wbieb iad^e .«ien to. brave dangers 

"" and 



*^ Precioui metali.] — I have always been much delighted 
with the following passage in Lucretius, wherein he informs 
his readers that formerly brass was sought after and valued, 
and rgold hetdiifi jioiisteiatjfst)^ becaase useless. 

K4lh tuft in pretfo'magis a^, anniiri^tie jaib^bttt 
ihMpteyinixiTiitatci'Ri, hebeii niucrone TetniHnxt 
'KtEDte jabet'^, ttuiliib in Miliimoih' 6ticce^^ iitiuof6lii 
oic vtnvcrt^aa ft^ias 'CDuilimtat tempbra itttiAnn^ 
Qbod'tiAt in pitti6, "filt iMdiD d^qtie Wn<Mre^ 
TnJiii) falrod *)^icceaity *(ft^ cbnt^uVptil^s is^it 
Inque dies magu appetitur, floretqne'repcfrtam 
iLabdibus, et hiii-o 'ni t«>rtdeis intirt^^lMmoi^. 

TweilptDrpeilesvMUK aMwanet . p utpura ta w fi s 
£xcrcentbominiiivitank}beU«|iieliiiligaDt« IT* . 
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•^ taiA death : buticfta an^ tfaklg be fntee flesiiU 
^f abte, tboft tiieopfxirtQaity now afioFGhBil ym, df 
'^^ ^adoHg the entire conquest of Asia P " Arista- 
gpras here finished* ^' Milesian friend/' replied 
Cleomenes, " in. the space of three days you 
*^ shall have our answer-" / 

L. Oh the day^ ahd at the pkce app^iwted, 
Cieomenes inquired of Aristagoras how ; mai^y 
days journey it was from the Ionian sea to the 
dominions of the Persm kiilg. Aristagoras, 
though very dagacidas^ tod tlnu fiun sueeessful 
1ft m vitews, was hfere guilty ttf fttt' trt^dt^sSghf . 
As his oljrject was to induce the Spahans to mak^ 
an iaouMioa into sA^ia^ it wiB hi».iiitonest to hams 
WdnceAled titethith, biit hfe iiM6hS*iW«fely W«- 
plied, that it was a journey of about t'hfe^ inorftbs. 
As he proceeded to explain himself, Cleomenes 
interrupteii him; " Stranger ()f Muetus," said 
he •^ddpkrt fiteift'S]()aiteb(B^^ Wliat 

^^ you say cannot be a^eeable to the Lacedse- 
'^ monians, desiring to lead us a march of three 
^ months jfroih the sea.*^ fLB^mg said ihjs^ 
CleQn«ms>with<irew^ c , 

IJ/ Ans^oi^ la^ a brahich 6t 'oi^^^ in 



b<^ »^i^^» f^^. 



^ Branck of ofoe.]— It woAd % i|io>]M«fM>'lli Vk ^^f 
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Jib handyipreifeoted himself before the i house of 

Glwmenes, entering which as ^ suppliant:*, he 



anciently applied^ and the different qualities of mind of which 
it was the symbol. It rewarded the victors at' the Olympic 
games ; it was sacred to Minerva, and suspended round her 
temples ; it was the emblem of peace ; it indicated pity, sup- 
plication, liberty, hope, &c. &c. The invention of it was 
imputed to Minerva. 

Okaeqtie Minerva 
Inventrix. 

' Statins eaUsit sapplkis arbor olivs.*^Directions IbrthA 
mode of planting them had place amongst the institutes of 
Solon : he who pulled up for his own private use more th^n 
two olives in the year, paid a fine of one hundred drachmae. 
Tliey if^ere not kaown till a very late period at Rome ; but 
wl^en/lntroducied their fruit became an indbpensable article 
of luxury, and was . eaten before . and after meals. Set 
Martial: 

Incho9.t atque eadem finit oliva dapes. 

It should seem frpin a passage in Virgil, that the suppliant 
carried a wreath of olive in his hands : 

Praeferimus manibus vittas et verba precantum. 

Of ijts ihtrodttctioit into, the western world, Mr. Gibboii 
spe^s thus ; '^"l!'he olive fbilowed the progress of peace, oif 
which it was considered as the symbbl. tWo centiiHts afte^ 
the foundation of Rome both Italy and Africa were strangers 
to that useful plant; it was naturalized in those .countries, 
and at' length carried mto the heart of Spain, and' Gaul. 
The timid errors of the ancients, in supposing that it re- 
qured a certain degree of heat, and could only flourish in 
the neighbourhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded by 
indmli^ and experience. '' — ST, - \ '^ 

f Laidbarisi^/weAtstraigjbitto the hearth, which those 
vba^Hiteiwl any mansion as suppliants^ constanUy 414 
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Te^itteMed ai[i addience; (BEt fhet isame tiiieidearitig 
that 'the iHJnoe'» dat^hter; might vetire*; £br it 
happened that GorgOyjthe cnSy// child:, oft' Cleor 
•tiie^eg, ^iraBpreseiMv^a giii'of dboatifigfatjQriiiinc 
yekii^oild :i itbe'/kiilg/b^ged* thai. then pi'eBeDoe df 
ttie oAild 'might ^he nO'obsthstiQniio. vhU he had 
ibiuky., Aristagoras lihta profaij^ i»! giieihim 
teiii takntei ifi hei wbulfl: accede 16/ hiftii7equiM/t 
As^ Cleohiefies: refuaed^ Anatagotas i rose fin )his 
4)if€b to fifty' tBtletkte ;> ' * vpcm <wh]oh SltiQ ohild* exf 
dahned^ ^^^ 'Fatiier, uhlebs yoiD^nthdraw,: tbSa 
^'•stmnger Willi conr^iptytni." .The princei.wab 
d^ighted with the^wise. saying of his( /daughter, 
and kstintly retii^ed« - . ATistagocBfrjiwas. never 
able tbi obtain aiiotfaeriaudieoce ^fi the IdngJand 
left Spa^ in disgust / {.I ; . /, > .. , w. 

LIL i In that space; ;ef{ i conatry ahwi t yil&Qh 
Cleomenes had inquired, the Persian king has 
various stathmi, or mansions, with excellent 
inns^^; these are all splendid and beautiful, the 

. , whole 



^ E^elktU nuu.y-Thtit can be little doubly bat that 
llieee are- the same ^Ch what.are now called caravaaedras, 
and wlach abound in all<mental GOUDtnes; tbeaa are la^ga 
aquare •l>oifcHng8, ia the centce of which is a spaeioua court 
The' traveller most not expect to meet with amch accommo* 
Nation in thaae places, except that hemay depend upon, find^ 
ing water: they are esteemed aacred, and^a stnogei's g^ofk, 
whilst he remaiaa in one of.liMin, ave secure from piUag^t 
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whole of tdob eoiHitty is tichly cultivited^ tad tbe 
lioaiik good and secure^ lalh^ regjtoqs #f iL^bt 
iind Phrygian twenty ofi^Mf nbd^ei fitnUim} ^«p 
fritiiiii>the i^fiioB of iiii*et^.pfms<ii^.aiid »ik§iS. 
Leaiiig PJiig^at, yt)u mMti^tb the riybt JHWy* 
Mifefe- itfa^^ Jan. gates •wluk^hJaiQ.jHffQlQj^ 4ft- 
AnUed/ hiit Iwhich i^usft be necesmrAy pms^q^ 
Advfmcingitbtouglb CaptpadwA^ to Hm, tw6xm 
oflOiliciai, inAhe apaoe qf one/huodnd atf^) f^Ar 
•poralsfeingsy ithase am fight«<uict*tiv^ty iHtMlbAu. 
Akf the. Anttanoe of CUuria.are two jiook^t of 
iand, botif wdll defended; pasBing be^rood widch 
4ltfdogh the- coqirtry^ are three stalhAiiijlii .the 
-apace (rf fifteen paraaaogs and a half 2 OykiayA^ 
!W<bU a^ Araenia^ are tecminated by the £uiriiirat9ii» 
which is only passable in vessek. laiAK^poeniiip 
and within the space of fifty-six parasangs and a 
ihalf, titan are fifteen atatkiqi, in wbkih aUolare 



. Sfich exactly are also the chouUries of Indostan, many oif 
whicH are buildingB of great magnificence, and very curious 
workmanshiife* What the traveller has there to expect is 
little more than mere shelter. 

Aeeordmg to Cfaaordin, Qfoamt, Le Bum, WiA<^)lil|r^tra- 
irslleps, the carai^aascias of modern Persia ase Mfry mwir 
lfe«nt, vpaciot*, tfid oommodboiiB. Reoael o)mnm tbft^ 
Ihey might prehably haie been infteadod to «oo*vre th«iPl^ 
iiai«biiBihisMtuaw^wlubt«n mpliiaiyesfAdi^ TtRT 
iMd oeittti^ ^Mf^nnce toisnar, n w4l ts ^jwU pVvpOMKk 
A>rilife8pa««t»tweeatl»niMttfindady the Stir's manph fff 
an aony, wltttet it was too sbscit Ur the jtwoMMi^f ttrriiMy 
«ftmlltrs«<— r. 
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j^afdk^t^m^ iltd^^ flow tbd wiidri of 

hixt^'diil^ beeS^ieUM iD^btetsJ' Qf tbeoqlbe 

lMco«d><«fad >tk« fbil-d '«ite IctiilMRguislied/fithoagh 

itf^ fisof cMb'i^M^d $biirtei) bfchmd hitter tto 

Matieni. The fourth river is called Aii[<<&^des^ 
M'hich was formerly divided by Cyrus into three 
fciiid&fetf 4nd '^ixty ChtfittlfeU. Ptdiri Armto to 
M Wtiri^'tif A* Mfiftleni, are fttUr-^^rti: 
IVAixi hfehfeej 'tBfougA Cisiid,' iis for' a^'the riv<ir 
CJh'oasp^, ^ett ai^a dfev^tl istathurf, and a spaw 
d Ibky^ttfrb t^a^Wrg^ ^d 1 half;* TH^ Cho- 
dSjieS Is'i&o <o bii passed tti boats; rihdbeydnd 
riiis ^ilsd is sJtoatcd. 'Tiiiis4t ap^eiuti, 'ttiat froii 
^fQlkto SW ir^^dbfe tiUlidted'^ahd'clleveti*^ 
•^ttttfts^'^'Statlimi/ '" '^ ' '^ n«:. . 

LIIL If 






InCappadocia -a8-\ « ,,r ii«4 

•iB Armeqift- -- '*t *•♦.•.• ^ '15. -.- * -r -sftj.r 

In the country of the Matidili •* 4. .4. 
- faCiwB:**- - w ♦ - * H . II '-, . * '^ai 
66 tiiat kebe aunt evidtHdy become rinBtakii^ ai ilMiead ^f 
tii^tathnu; we haw onfy fli; Mwlead •f 450 9M»ie»g|, 
fniys^^ Wmebngwinarkf M tin paflM^^t ifdii 
j muBben 
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. Lilt. . If. thiB meoMffemetit of til^iF9yal ; j>o(9A 
by paraeajigfl^ bejacourate> and a p^iji^i^g^tii^ 
supposed equal tothiity:stadia,.wl)|c^;itjrf3i^y j^ 
fcomSardisiite the^royad i^idetioeipf Mc&niioii 
are tfairtten th^^HMoldfiife; faiqidred j Pitftdw^ ;<w 
four Jiundced ajcid fifty ^p^u^asas^ :, .f^llQwiBg|:th^^er 
£6ne,i Odd hundred and fifty stfKlia %^ ^chda^y^ 
the wbole; distance will (be a jpui»ey;of rninejty 
pntire d)ays.« = » • ! ..; ",• :.' 

I Liy. Aristfl^ras . ;«f as, thereforej», correct. in 
telling Cleomenes th^ Ifacedtemonian, ^at jit wa^ 
a thre^; months march. tc^ the residence of the 
Persian imonarch. Fpr the benefit of those, whp 
.wisl) to have more satisfactory kifbrmation on 
;the subject; it may not be ipii^s Ijo add the par- 
,ticulars of the dbtance bptwixt Sardis and £phe- 
sus. Fr6iB the Greek s^a to Susfi, the ^pame by 
which the city of Memnon^^isgener8L^y known^ 

; ^ : ■ is 



-nmnbers WBra; oDeunUe, much advantage might be derived 
from knowing the exact .ppaportion of distance between a 
BtadMnUs and a paraaang. The same defect is obeenrable in 
the: Anid>ast8 of Xenophon, which Hntchinaaa: tries, in vain 
to e]cplain.-«-3\ ... 

^ Of Metmum.]^Stiebo says that Sosa- was bwttt by Ti- 
tron; the father oftMemnon; Herodotus also/ in anather 
place, caUs Susa the city of Memnon. . • 

The walls of Susa, aboat sixteen miles in circnmlerencey 
were buiUby the fether of Memnon; the citadel was called 
'Memnonijims and the town.Memnonta ; the. palace is repre- 
aented by iEliaa as amazi^g^ sumptnons ; and Stiabo com- 
c. .. pares. 
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is fburteen thousand and forty stadia: from 
Epbesus to Sardis is five hundred and forty 
stadia; thus three days must be added to the 
computpition of the three moniths. 

LV. From Sparta Aristagoras went to Athens, 
which at this period had recovered its liberty: 
Aristogiton and Harmodius*^ who were Ge- 

phyreans 



pares its ancient walls, citadel, temples, and palace, to those 
of Babylon; a noble high road through the country was 
attributed to Memnon ; one tomb near Troy was supposed 
to be his, and another in Syria. The Ethiopians, according 
to Diodorus of Sicily, claimed Memnon as their country- 
xnan; and a nation in Ethiopia were called Memnones. 
On the borders of that country, and of Egypt, stood many 
old places called Memnonian ; part of Thebes had the dame 
of Memnonium, and an astonishing building at Abydos was 
denominated Memnon's palace. Strabo says, that many 
supposed Ismandes to have been the same with Memnon, 
and consequently they must have thought the ' labyrinth a 
Memnonian structure, Asiatic Researches, vol, vi« p. 616, 
8vo edition. * 

^ ArutogUpu and Harmodm.y^To the reader of the most 
common classical taste, the story of these Athenians most be 
too familiar to require any repetiti<Mi in this place. An ex- 
tract from a poem of Sir William Jones, in which the inci- 
dent is happily introduced, being less common, may not 
perhaps be unacceptable; It is entitled, 

Julii Mciesigmu ad lAbertatem 
Carmen, 
Virtus renascens quem jubet ad sonos 
Spartanam avitos ducere tibiam? 
Qttis fortium caetus in auras 
Athenias juveoum ciebit; 

Vol: hi. N Quos 
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phj^eans by descent^ had put jto ^eatb I^i[H 
ptaAiuIbi son ci P]8i$tmt(asr ao£l .t:H^c^r of 
Hippies Jthe tyrant. W^e are jipft)rfl(|ied , tbcti 
Hipparchus had received iBtim^cm ia a yi-> 
sion"*^ of the disaster which ^ afterward befel 

• hitai ; 



^H- 



Quos Marti amicos; aut hyacinthinis 
Flava in palaestra conspicuos comis.. 
Aut alma libertas in undis 
Egelidia agiljea ^idebdt, 

Plaasitqtie visOfs ? Quis modiilabituf 
E^celea plectlro cartuitia Iieibio> 
Qiiie dihii Ak^eo soiiaiite 
Audiit, et tremuit dynaates ? 

Qkk myrted ^n^m fronde recoiidittiitf 
CantabR? IUhs cinbuB Harmodi 

Dilecte servatis, nee ullo 
Interiture die tenebas : 

Vix 8t refixenat fjuilmiiMus chalyb^ 
Mox igue coelesti emicat, exilit 

f ,t cor retuctaiitis tyranni 
erforat ictibus haud remissis. 

> <.. ' ■ • . • • 

O ter placentem Palladi victimam, &c 

tlie feaifei* "will peitehre tiiat Jubi Md^sif^ is i» anagram 
dfOtililelmi JoAtfiil. 

A more particulat* sicc^nt <)f tiie^ deliv^l-eirs of ^eir 
cbttikxjKaey be fbiind ih ^iMcydiiks, hodic ti. c. 14. tUm^ 
A^aij, b«ok i. and in SiJiid6fr.--!r. 

^ In a f fmfi.]-*Tii6 anciehcs imagined that a di«ttiicl 
dream was a certain declaration of ike future, or that the 
event was not to be averted^ but Ib^ certain expiatory cere- 
monies. Sec the. ElectiJa o^ Sophocles, and other places. — 
Lareher. 

One method which the ancients had of averting the effects 
of disagreeable visions, Ivlui td t^fete them to tlie Sun, who 

they 
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Imn; thcra^h' for fonv yeatB oSleif his dealb, the 
people of Adkeiui 8ufibred greater oppreMioti 
than before; 



they believed lotA ihe power of tumhig aeid^ any evib whieb 
the night miglit have menaced* — T, 

From Latcher's elaborate note on the subject of Aristogiton 
and Harmodius, I extract sach particulars as I think ^ill be 
most interestiiig to en English reader. 

Haroodjius is reported to ha;ve inspir^ the ^rant Hip- 
parchus with an unnatural passion » who loving and being, 
beloved by Aristogiton^ frommuinciLted the secret to hiii^. 
ui4 joia^fi Uritb him in his resolution to destroy th^ir p^.. 
secutor« jThis is sufficiently contradicted, with respect to 
the attachment betwiiit Harmodius and Aristogiton, which 
appears «to ha^ be«n tb« tnM emotions of friendship ohly. 

The courtezan Lesna, who was beloved by Harmodius 
was tortured by Hippias^ to make her discover the accom- 
p^ces in the aspwination. of H^>parchu8. Distrusting h^r 
«^n fortitude, she bit off her tongue. The Athenians, in, 
V)nour of her mempry, erected in the vestibule of the citadel 
a statue in bronze of a lioness without a tongue. 

Thucy^des seems willing ,to impote the action which 
caased Uxs dealh of Hipparchus to a lei(9 noble motive than* 
tiieloviei of liberty; but the cotemporaries of t)ie cons^i* 
ia.lpi«, and p^terity, have rendeired. Uannodius and )Aji«to> 
g^tOD the merit which was th^^e. 

Popular songs were made in their honour, one of wh^cb i^ 
pi«^ervad in Athensus, book xv^ chap. ^5. It is also to be 
seen in the Analecta of 'Qroack, i. 154^ Thi« eong has he%u 
imputed to Alcsus, bat ifM¥f Ss» tbat pott died before 
Hipp^robiiB* 

The deapeodants of the conspira^rs who destroyed the 
tyraat were i;naiatftined in the Prytaneoni at the poblic 
expepce. 

One pf the posterity of Harmodius, proud of his birth^ 
i^pioached IpUcrales with the meanness of his fiimily: 
** My. aeUfity," #9swe|Ded Iphicnktes, '' coameocee with 

N 2 ™«» 
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LVI. The particulars of the vision .whidi 
Hipparchus saw are thus related i • in Jibe ni^t 
preceding the festival of the Panathenaea^*, Hip- 
parchus beheld a tall and comely personage, who 
addri9S$ed him, in these ambigvous teirms : 
Brave lion, thy unconquer'd soul compose 
To meet unraov'd inltolerable woes : 
In vain th' oppressor would elude his fate, 
The vengeance of the gods is sure, though late. 

As soon as the morning appeared, he disclosed 
what* he had seen to the interpreters of dreams. 
He however slighted the vision, and was killed in 
the celebration of some public festival. 



me, ymifs tcnninates in you." In the very tiihe of the de- 
cline of Athens, the love of liberty was there so hereditary 
and indelible, that Uiey ereeted statues to the assassins of 
Caesar. 

' Muth of this note of Larther seems very exceptionable ; 
to tftil^ of the love of Kberty |>revaiiling at Athens in its de- 
cfioing state is little better than nonsense; After all, the fact 
is ^at Hipf)a)^^)ft(S was nd 'tyftot, ktidHarmodios and Aris- 
togiton, notwithstanding «h''ihe^ fine things said of them^ 
were niere" assa^^sins. ' 

*■ Panatktn9a.\'Ofi this'itibject I give, fnftn ' tlifferent 
writen, th* more interesl&ng (fcdticulars. 

The fe^ti^^al wa^ in honour of Minerva. There were the 
greater and lesser Panathencea. The lesser origioated with 
Theseus ; these were celebrated every year ha the month 
Hecatombeon: the'greatet- were celebrated every five years. 
In the procession on this occasion, old men, selected fbr their 
good persons, cariied branches of otiS^e. There were also 
races with torches both on horse aAd foot ; theit was also a 
jnusical contentida. The cotiqutfrblr ih any of these games 

was 
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' LVII. Tte Gephyreans, of which nation were 
iibeaasasfiinsof HipparchilSy CBPme, jas themselves 
affirm; originaily from Ereiria. But the result 
of my inquiries enables me to say that they were 
Phoenicians, and of those who accompanied 
Cadmus into the region now caUed Boeotia, where 
they settled, having ,the district of Tanagria 
assigned them by lot The Cadmeans were ex- 
pelled by the Argives;* the Boeotians afterwards 
drove out the Gephyreans, who took refuge at 
Athens. The Athenians inroUed them among 
their citizens, under certain restrictions of trifling 
importance. 

LVIII. The Phoenicians who came with Cad- 
mus, and of whom the Gephyreans were a part, 
introduced during their, residence in Greece the 
knowledge of various articles of science, and 
among other things letters*', with which,, as I 

conceive, 

was rewarded with a vessel of oil. There wair abo a dance 
by boys in armour. The vest of Minerva was carried in a 
sacred procession of persons of all ages, &c. &c.— T. 

Plutarch makes mention of another vision which -ap- 
peared to liipparcbus. According to him, Hipparchas, a 
short time before his death, saw the goddess Venus^ who out 
of a certain phial threw some blood in bis face.-— Plutarch 
de sera numeris vindicta. 

. ^ Among other things Utters.] — Upon Uic subject of the 
invention of letters^ it is necessary to say something ; but so 
much has been written by others^ that the task of selection, 
though all that is necessary, becomes sufficiently difficolt. 

-The first introduction of letters into Greece has been ge- 
nerally assigned to Cadmus; but this has often been contro* 
U o verted^ 
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conceive^ the Greeks were before unacquainied. 
These were at first sueh as the Phosmcians thevi^ 
selves indiscrunmately use; in process of tliBe, 

bow6vei», 



verted, no arguments on either side have been adduced suiBir 
ciently strong to be admitted as decisive. It is probable 
that they were iBOae in Gveece be&re CadtDUSy which Dio^ 
donis Siculus confident^ affirms, fiut Lucao, in a Very 
enlightened period of the Roman empire, without any more 
intimation of doubt, than is implied in the words fam» si 
cre4hUur, wrote thus: 

Phoemees prtmi^ fiuai^ si creAt«ry imsi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris 
Nondum ftumineas Memphis c<mtexere biblos 
Noverat, et saxis tanturo, volucresque fervque 
Scnlptaque servabant magicas animalia liiiguas. 

Phoenicians first, if ancient fame be true. 

The sacred mystery of ktlen knew ; 

They first by sound, in various Un^ de^ign'd, 

Exprest the meaning of the thinking mind ; 

The power of words by figures rude convey'd, 

And useful science everlasting made. 

Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was icnown, 

SngravM her precepts and her arts in stone ; ' 

While animals, in various order placM, 

The learned hieroglyphic column graced. Rime: 

To this opinion, concerning the use of hieroglyphics,, 
bishop Warburton accedes, in his Divine Legation of Moses, 
who thinks that they were the production of an unimproved 
state of society, as yet unacquainted with alphabetical writbg. 
With respect to this opinion of Herodotus, many learned men 
thought it worthy of credit, from the resemblance betwixt 
the old eastern and earliest Greek characters, which is cer- 
tainly an argument dt some weight. 

No European nation eVer pretended to the hon<yttr of tfaiA 
discovery; the Romans confessed they had it fr6m the 
Greeks, ihe Greeks from the Phoepicians. 

PBny 
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l^OH^car, they^Wer^ ohatigi^ both In do«Htd tod 
{eiu 7^ At tbfti time tbe Greeks mo0t oostigu- 
ou» to dM people w^^'the Ibntans, who teamed' 
tbete' lettiens of the Ptonidana, and, ivkh ^m€ 
triAbg variations^ reeeiin^ them Imo commoii 
UM. As tbe Phornictitns £rst made th^oi kner^i' 
in Greece, they called them, as justice iliquiFed,' 

Phoenician 

Pliny says the use of letters was eternal; and matiy* have 
made no scmpk of ascribing tbem t6 a divine re^^ationJ' 
Oar countryman Mt. Astle, who has written perhaps the 
best on this complicated subject, has tkts expresnon, with 
which I shall conclude the subject : 

*' The vanity of each nation induces them to pretend to 
the most early civilisation ; baf such is tbe uncertainly of 
ancient history, that it is difficult to determine to -whom the* 
honour is due. It should seem, however, that the contest' 
nifty be confined to the Egyptians, Fhomicians, and- Cad- 
means/'— T. 

^ In tovnd mdformI\ — TYxt remark of Dr. GHlies on thit^ 
passage seems worthy of attention : 

** The eastern tongues are in general extremely deficient 
in vowels. It is; or rather was, much disputed whether the 
ancient orientals used any characters to express them-: their* 
languages therefore had an- inflexible thickness of sound, ^g- 
irem^fy/differettt from the vocal harmony of the Oreek, 
which ieiboundft nbt only in vdwels hut in diphthongs. Thi» 
circumstance denotes in the Greeks organs of perc^pticMii 
more acute, elegant, and discerning. They felt s6ch faint 
variattons of liquid sounds as escaped ^e dulness of Asiatic* 
e^rs, and invented marks to express them. They dlstan* 
guished in this manner not only their artict^atioh, but tbek" 
quantity, and afterwards their musical intonation." — Yet 
mudi o^ this is perhaps disputable, and I question whttMer 
lite Chinese language would not baffle (he ^nest Greek («ir 
that ever tinted. 

N 4 
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PJloenieiaD. letters. By a very ancient .custom^ 
the lonians caU their books dipktera^ or. skins^ 
because at a time when the plant of the bibk» 
was scarce^', they used iastead of it the skins of 
goats and sheep. Many of the barbajrians have 
used these skins for this purpose within my re-- 
collection. 

LIX. I my. 

* The Persians, says Major Rennel, name a record or 
writing' dufitep. Is it not probable that the lonians borrowed 
the term from, the Persians,, together witk the use of the 
skin itself, the name of which may perhaps be rendered 
parchment ? 

Diodonis Siculus says, that the old Persians inscribed their 
records on skins.— According to Dionysius of Halicamassus,. 
there was a treaty between the Romans and Gpdui written 
on the, hide of an ox ; and if we may credit Zonaras and 
CedrenuSy which is not absolutely required^ a copy o{ Ho- 
mer's Iliad was preserved in the library at Constantinople^ 
written in characters of gold, upon the intestine of a dragon 
120 feet in length. See Hole, oa the Arabian Nights, 193. 

^' Bibloi 1009 fcarce.}— Je ne parlerai point ici de toutes 
les matieres sur lesquelles on a trace Tecriture. Les peaux 
de cheyre et de mouton, les differens especes de toile fiirent 
sQCcessivement employees ; on a fait depuis usage du papier 
tissu des couches interieures de la tige d'une plante qui croit 
dans le^ marais de TEgypte, ou au milieu des eaux dor- 
mantes que le Nil laisse apres son inondation. On en fait 
des rouleaux, a Textremit^, desqueh est suspendu une eti- 
quette cpntenant le titre du livre. L%criture .nest trac^e 
que sur une des faces de chaque rouleau ; et pour en faciliter 
la lecture, elle s'y trouve divis^e en plusieurs compartimens 
QU pages, kc, — Voyage du Jeune Anacharns, 

Every thing necessary to be known on the subject of 
paper, its first invention, and progressive improvement, ia 
satisfactorily discussed in the edition of Chambers's Dic- 
tionary by Rees. — T. 
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• LIX. I myself have seen^ in; tlie temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo^ at Thebes of Boeotia, these 
Cadmean letters inacnbed upon some tripods^ 
and having a near resemblance to those used by 
the jlonians. . One off ,tbe tripods. has this in- 
scription^*: — 

Amphytrion's present from Teleboan spoils. 

This must have been about the age of Laius, son 
of Labdacus, whose father was Polydore, the 
son of Cadmus. 

LX. Upon the second tripod, are these hexa- 
meter verses : — 

ScaBUS, victorious pugiiist, bestow'd 
Me, a fair offering, on the Delphic god. 

This Scseus was th^ son of Hippocoon, if indeed 
it was he who dedicated the tripod, and not an- 
other person of the same name, cotemporary with 
(Edipus the son of Laius. 

• LXIj The third tripod bears this inscription in 
hexameters : — 

Royal Laodamas to Phoebus' shrine 
This tripod gave, of workmanship divine. 

Under 



^ Tkis ifucription,} — Some curious inscriptions upon the 
shields of the warriors who, were engaged. in the siege of ; the 
capital of Eteoclesy.are preserved in the <' Seven against 
Theb<^, of ^•^^cbylus/' to. which the reader is jrefeiyed. 
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Under tkpB La9odania3i tbe sod of Ctedcle8> vrho 
bad the supreme powec^ the Cadmeans. wesd 
»pe4^d by the Ai[giviss, landifled to the Eakfae^ 
leans 7^i Ilte'<9eph3rpeBa8'were' eopspdikdijbjp 
di€ Bodoftiaiis to retire 44^ Mbto&^\ Herelthey 
biiilt temples for thek own partietdar use, /nect 
semb%g iipi i^. re^pejQt tliqse p£,tji.ef^tlp(eniftnsy as 
may be seen in the edifice and mysteries of fkp. 
Achaean Ceres. 

LXII. Thus have I related the visioabf Hip< 
parchus, and the ori^ of the Gephyreans, from 
whom the conspirators against Hipparchus wiere 
descended : but it will be proper to explain more 
at length, ^e particidar aieans by which the Athe- 
nians recovered their liberty, which I was begin- 
fLii^g to do before. Hippias had succeeded to t];if^ 
supreme aotfihority^ and, as qg^peared by his con,-' 
d\ict, greatly resented the death qf Hi(^iMrcbii«^ 
The Alcm»onidae, who wei^ pf Atheqif^ P^S^i 
had been driven from their country by the Pisis- 



^ Enchektauiy^Th^ Cadmeans and Encfaeleans^f Hero- 
dotus are the: TbebaoB and Ulyna^s o£ Faasaiuai. 

^* Tt Athens. — ^They were permitted to settle on the bor- 
ders of the Cephisstts, which separates Attica from Eleusis : 
there they built a bxidge, in order to have a- free cemmuai- 
cation on both sides. I am of opinion that bridges, ytfvftm, 
took t^irname' iW>m these. 'people. The author of the £ty- 
Riologitfum M«i^ttm pfi^lbnds that the people Wefe called 
Gephyreans from thie'hridge • but it is very cettiiin thit they 
bore this name belbrethey settled' in Attica.-«-I«rdkr. ' ' 
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tntidflEt : they had, in CQB|iinotion ^ntim aome other 
exiles^ made an efEbrt to lenyer Iheir formec 
skualions, and io deliver their countny 6oin ita 
oppDdssoni, Init were dafieated liath considecaible 
loflML They retirod to Jipaydtkitn . beyond P«oniay 
which they fordfied^ atiU aaeditatiiig veageaootf 
against the Pisistratidae. Whilst they were thus 
oin^umstanced, the Amphictyons'* engaged them 
upon certain terms to construct that which is now 
the temple of Delphi ^*, but which did not exist 
before. They were not deficient in point of 

wealth; 

■ . . ^ ■ ■ ■ . j » I ■ I II ■ • ■ ■ „ 

* AmpMctifons.^^l^he Arapliietyops were an assembly* 
a9itipa««4 ^ dvpulie^^fnoio^tbft difecent ^t^t^ ,of Greece* 
Each state sent two deputies, ^ne tg examine into what re- 
lated to the ceremonies of religion, the other to decide dis- 
putes betwixt individuals. Their general residence wns at 
IkkphXf ^and they dttdrmiaei dtspuHies hetwii^t the differeQt 
^M99 of Greece. .Before tb^ pjoceed^d to business, they, 
sacrificed an ox cut into small pieces ; their deciiioni were 
mcred, and without appeal. Utey met twice in the year, iik 
^«g and in atilaittia. In spriogi at .Driphii in MitaaBA it 

This council represented but a certain number of the states 
of Greece; bilt these were the principal and'most powerful. 
Demosthenes makes mention of a decree where the Amphic- 
tyonic councU is called to «o»for rmp £AX«y«f ffvuifiot ; and 
Cioero ateo^cdla tbem.cQpmnnv Grecian .coiuiliQmr^T. 

Cbnoenun^ the piMent stat^ of Qelphi, tbe reader wiU d(0. 
wH to cowllt Ghaqdkr^s Travels in Greece, pp. %66, Tfif* 

^ Tempk rf J)^*t.]— Xbe temple of Delphi was im it* 
oci^ no mapt than a itehpel i^ade of the hrwchesof lansel 
grannng near the temple. Qiflie ptf i^ q£ Delphi a^rwa^^ie. 
bulk itof moKeeoiid meteiiafe: it;W« tl^a coustruct^of 
brass; the fourth time it was erected of stone. — Larckcfr^ 
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wealth;- and^ wanned witii the generous spirit: of 
their mce, Ihey. erected a temple far> exceeding 
the model which bad been giv^ in ^lendour and 
in beauty. Their agreenient only obliged them 
to construct it of the stime of Porus^^, but they 
built tbe vestibule of Parian marble. 

' LXIII. These men, as the Athenians relate, 
during their continuance at Delphi, bribed the 
Pythian to propose to every Spartan who shoidd 
consult her, in a private or pubUc capacity, the 
deliverance of Athens. The Lacedaemonians, 
hearing incessantly the same thing repeated to 
them, sent an army under the conduct of Anchi- 
molius, son of Aster, a man of a very popular 
character, to expel the PisistratidsB from Athens. 
They in this respect violated some very ancient ties 
of hospitality ; but they thought it better became 
them to listen to the commands of Heaven, than 
to any human consideration. These forces were 
dispatched by sea, and being driven to Phalerus^ 
were there disembarked by Aijchimolius. The 

Pisistratidas 



'" Stone of Porns.]— 'This stent resembled tbe Parian 
marble in whiteness and hardness ; but, according to Plinj 
and Theophrastus, it was less ponderous. Of the matble of 
Paros I have spoken elsewhere. Larcher remarks that 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and the more eminent sculptors of an« 
tiqaity, always pl^ferred it for their works. Toamefort 
witlMHit hesitation prefers the marbles of Italy to those of 
Greece. 
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PisistratidaB being a^vare of thi%' affiled for 
assistance to the Thessalians, with whom they 
were in alliance. The people of Thessaly obeyed 
tfae.sununonBy and senl them a thousand horse '*, 
commanded ;by Cineas their king, a naitive of 
Comosus : on the arrival of their allies^i the Pisis* 
tratidffi levelled all the comitry about vFhalem^ 
and .thus >tiiuthting the cavalry to act, they sent 
them against the Spartans. They adcordih^y 
ottaoked the enemy, and killed several, among 
whom was Anchimolius. Those who escaped 
were driven to their vessels. Thus succeeded the 
fiihst att^tnpt of the 'Lacedsemonians i *th^ toiiili of 
Anchiraolius is still fo be seen near the temple of 
r : Hercuks; 



^* Tkoutand- harn.] — ^The caTafay of Thessaly were veiy 
fBinoiis.--^See TheocrHuSy Id, xvih. 30. • > • 

As the cjfpxess is an ornfUBe^Qit; to a garden, ,as ,a Thessalian 
horse to a chariot, so is the loyely Helen the glfvy, of Lace* 
daemon. — Larcher, 

Among othfEir solemnities of^ mourning which Admetus 
prince of Thesjsaly. orders to he, observed in honour of his 
deceased 'wife, he bids his subjects cut. the manes of j^l thii 
chariot horses : { 

From which incident it may perhaps be inferred, that the 
Thessalians held their horses in no small estimation: the 
speech' of Adib^tus being- as much as to say, " All that bo« 
longs to me, all that have any share of my regard^ shall aid 
«ne in d<ploiing my domestic loss." — See vol. L 415. — T* 
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Herdidissy in GyiimaiigQEr^^ in the dittciet of 
Mcpece ^% in Attica. 

LXIV. The LaoedflemmiaM afterwanb sent 
a greMar body of ibrtes i^ainkt Atbeoa, not by 
fiea "but by land, undel* the direction of iheit 
king CJMomsnfaSy son of Ahiakandrides. Thtec^ 
Hn their ficst entrante into Attica, ivcie attacked 
by tibe Thessalian bsme^ Who Mrdre {nresently 



7^ Cj^nofor^eL]— Tins place gave^naine to $b^ Mt}^ of tb| 
Cynics. It was a gymnasium, or place for publy: exercisep, 
tuinextfd td a tefaiple, ah'd near one of tlie gates of Athens. 
Tlib'Ori^i of its appellaticm Cyno$arget is thus related: 
an Atheniaii named Didymus was performing a sacrifice 
in bis house, but was interrupted by a large white dog, 
which coroJlig in unexpffctedly^ ieised the viedm^ teMed 
it off, and left it in anethef plaM. Much dlsMbed by. ail 
accident so inauspicious, Didymus consulted tfa£ oracle in 
what manner he might avert the pmeto; he Was told to build 
a temple to Hercules In the place wheit thd dog had deposited 
Ikt vi«tiM:' he did so, kttd tsS9eA H <}ftt08af^ts, iMn rk kuthf 
9^; f^om the toMtt 4og, vhieh iStM natee txpreMs. Wh^ 
Antisthenes bounded his sect, he hired this fikce bs Moi- 
V6h»ently isitUated fbf his iMtifres; ant froin ttie name of 
lh« phjt^j adAedto the conbideraiion 6f th^ snat^ing doggiili 
tetim of Hiocre ^hik«s6t)h*irt^ ^as derived the apjwillatioh 
Cynic^ which means ddggisk, Antisthenes himself was some- 
times called mwkoMViUy snefe or fcmfjn^ 40g» The expression 
ad Cynosarges was imverbiaL*— See this tupkiMd at length 
in the Adagia of Erasmus; it signified the same as abi ad 
cofvtos, ad malam rem, dec. — T, 

^ A1opece.]'--''thiB place was appropriated to th€ tribe of 
Ahtiochis, and according to Diogenes Laertius^ was cde* 
bratted Ifor being the birth-place of Socra|e8,-^r« 
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routed ^\ with tfafe losfi ^ forty of ^tkjsien : ^ 
jremainder retired without exty further efforts into 
The^^aly . . Cieomefies adytmciQg to Ihie city, was 
joined by those Athenians who desired to be free ; 
in coi^nnction with whotnhe besic^d the tyrants 
' in thi Pelasgiah cttadel. . . 

' l^XVw^ The LaieedflftiBODians would have found 
themselves fiiiially^iiidikquate to did etpdbion at 
the i^isistfethlBi, ior thdy. wea^e totaHy uliprepered 
i9C A 'siege; wfaifalt Ihdir edvetnsaHeB w^ne wdl 
provided with necessaries. After therefore con- 
tinuing the blockade for a few days, they were 
sbcKit to returh to Speilxi, when an dccident hap- 
peitedy «s .fetal to ^ei p^rty as favourhble to tbe 
obber. The children of the Pitistratidai in tbeir 
attraipts ^vUely to «0csipbr, wcte t^en prisoners i 
this inddeot reduced iheto to ektveme pie&pielit^^ 
so tbait iiiially!,' to t*edovet dielir chUdrto^ tbey sub^^ 
niitted to stiob terms ds the Atheiiiaiis iinposed^ 
And en^ftged to ic|ave Attvba wiihitt five dayk 
ThjiB,. nhat enj^oyin^ the supreme' suthotity for 
thirtjr-six y«ars, they rdtired to S^um be;^mid 
the Scamander. They were in their descent 
Pylians, of the family of Peleus; they were by 

birth 

** Prm«$^ rm(ie4^l^Ftpntksim, in his SMtagenal^ t^ 
lateft that ^leometm. ptotracted the puMige sf ihnThtamr- 
laliaa hxNrsc^ b^ throwiin bniath^s of. Irpcs svfir the plaiaL 
TUB dt^livei;;^ sC Itie. Atbeekm by Cfeoaieiies^ is ^BmM ik 
k^ Aristophanes, in his play called Lysistratus.— JLorcAer. 
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birth rdated to Codrus and Melanthus, who had 
also obtained the supreme power at Athens, though 
strangers like themselvies. In * memory of which 
Hippocrates, the father of Pisistratus, had named 
his son from the son of Nestor. The Athenians 
were thus delivered from oppression ; Mni it 'will 
now be my business to commemorate such pros- 
perous or calamitous events as- th^ experienced 
after they had thus recovered their liberties, befwe 
Ionia had revolted from Darius, and Aristagoras 
the Milesian had > arrived at Athens to supplicate 
assistance. . . 

LXVI. Athens was considerable bcfone, bu^ 
its liberty being restored, it became greater than 
ever. Of its citizens, two enjoyed more than 
commcxi reputation : ClistheaeS; of the * family 
of the AlcmaMMiidffi^ who according to the voice 
of fame had ci>rrupted the Pythian; and Isago- 
ras, soa of Tisander, who was certainly of an 
fllustrioua ori^, but Whose piirticular desceift I 
am n6t>ahle to: specify. Tbe individuals of this 
^Eunily sacrifice to the Carian Jupiter ** : these 

two 



■* Carian Jtqnicr.'] — ^The Carians were exceedingly con- 
temned, and they were regarded as slaves, because they were 
the first ¥4h) let out troops for hire; for which Reason they 
were exposed: to the most perilous enterprises. This people 
had a temple.' common to themselves, with the Lydians and 
Mys«a»; this was called the tcfmple of the Carian Jupiter. 

They 
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two m^y * in their contention for superiority, di- 
vided the state. intoi factions: Clisthenesj ifho wa3 
wonsted. by his. rival, found means to conciliate 
tim flavour o£ the ^Ofie, The four tribes'', 
which were before napied from the sons of Ioi% 

Geleon, 



They who sacrificed to the Carian Jupiter acknowledged 
(hemselves to have been originally from Caria. Plutarcli 
doei not omit this opportunity of reproaching Herodotus ; 
and indeed this is among the very few instances of his hav- 
ing justice on his side. As early as in the time of Homer, 
the following proverb was current: 



• TItf h /MP t9 KmfOq »i^f 



I value him no more than a Carian. Larcher. 

This interpretation has, however, been justly considered 
as doubtful. See Dr. Clarke's excellent note on that pas- 
sage, tl ix. 378.— T. 

■^ The four Tri^f*.]— Tftie names of the four ancient tribes 
of Athens varied at different itimes,: they were afterwards) 
as in this place represented, multiplied into ten: two others 
vere tl^n added- Each of these ten tribes, like so many 
diffisrenc ^^publicsy had their presidents, officers of police^ 
tribunals, assemblies, and different interests. Fifty senators 
were elected Aft rqureaefitatives of eaoh tribe, which of course 
made t^ie aggregate representation of the state of Athens 
amount to five hundred* The motive of Clisthenes in di- 
viding the. Athenians into, ten tribes, was a remarkable in-* 
stance oJ politici^l sagacity; till then any one tribe uniting 
with, a ae^pnd must have rendered any contest equal. The 
nances fierein^ted have been the subject of much learned 
controvei^sy* See the Ion of i^uripides, yer. 1576, and the 
cenunen^tors upon it. An inscription published by Count 
Caylns has at length removed many of the difficulties.— T. 

. iYoL. IIL O 
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Geleon* ^gicores, Argades, and Hoples, he 
divided into ten, naming them according to has 
fancy, from the heroes of his country.' One 
however lie called after Ajax'*, who' had been 
Ihe neighbour and ally to his nation, 

LXVII. In this particular, Clisthenes seema 
to me to have imitated his grandfather of the 
same name by his motiier's side, who was prince 
of Sicyon : this Clisthenes having been engaged in 
hostilities with the Argives, abolished at Sicyon 
the poetical contests of the rhapsodists'^ which 

he 



*. This name is sometimes written Teleon. —In all the edi- 
tions of Herodotus before that of Gronpvius, it was Geleon; 
he altered it to Teleon from so finding it in Plutarch, and in 
Stephen of Byzantium. The marble of Cynicus is decisive 
'in favour of Geleon. — See Larcher farther on this subject 
• •♦ Jjax,} — Ajax, son of Telamon, had been prince of 
^gina, all island in the neighbourhood of Attica. — Larther, 
This is a most remarkable mistake in: Larcher: Ajax was of 
'Salamis(, not of JEgins., See the well-known line in Homer: 

•* RhapsadUts.1— This word is compounded either of ^oamt, 
to sew, or gaWo? a rod or branch, and vH, a song or poem. 
According to the first derivi^tiori it signifies a poet, author of 
'various' songs or poems which are connected together, 
making one poem, of which the different parts may be de- 
tached arid separately recited. According to the second, it 
signifies a singer, who holding ifihiis hand a branch of laurel, 
' recites Either his own compositiotis or those of some cele- 
brated poet. 

• ' • H^siod 
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he was iirfuced to* dd, because in the verses of 
Homer, which were* there generally selected for ' 
• this 



. Hesiod inclines to the foiineretyniology. . Homer, Hesiod, 
&c* were rhapsodists in this sense; they composed their 
poems in different books and parts, which uniting together 
made one perfect composition. The ancient poets went from 
eountry to country, and from town fx) town, to instnict and 
amuse the ppple hy the recital of their verses, who in return 
treated them with great honpurs and much liberality. The 
most cCncient rhapsodist on re'cord is Phemius, whom Homer, 
after being his disciple, immortalizes in his Odyssey. The 
most probable opinion is, that in singing the verses which 
they themselves composed^ they carried in their hand a 
branch of laurel. The rhapsodists of the second kind were 
iovited to feasts and public sacrifices, to sing the poems of 
Orpheus, Musseus, Hesiod, ,Archilochus, Mitunermus, Pho- 
cylides„ and in particular of Homer. These were satisfied 
with reciting the compositions of others, and certainly 'carried 
a branch of laurel, which has been disputed with respect to 
ihe-firit. • .. -^ : ;. • ,. . ' ; * 

They were also called Homerides or Homerists, because 
they generally recited verses from Homer. 

They sung sitting on a raised chair, accompanying their 
verses with a cithera or some other instrument, and in return 
a crown of gold was given them. In process of time the 
words rhapsodist 9-nd rhapsody became terms of contempt, 
from the abuse which the rhapsodists made of their profes- 
sion ; and at the present day the term rhapsody is applied to 
a number of vile pieces ill put together. — Larcker, 

The note above given from Larcher will necessarily bring 
to the mind of the English reader the character and office 
of our ancient bards, whom the rhapsodists of old in many 
respect* resembled. Of the two, 'the bards were perhaps the 
more hononrttble, as they confined themselves to the recital 
of the val6rou0 actioniiof heroes/ and of sueh sentimients as 
' 0.9 inspired 
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this purpose, Argos and its inhabitants were sudi 
frequent objects of praise. From the same motive 
he was solicitous to expel the relics of Adrastus, 
an Argive, the son' of Talaus, wliich were depo- 
sited in the forum of Sicyon'* ; he went therefore 
to inquire of the Delphic oracle, whether he 
might expel Adrastus. The Pythian said in reply, 
that Adrastus was a prince of Sicyon, whilst he 
(Chsthenes) was a robber. Meeting with this 
repulse from the oracle, he on his return concerted 
other means to rid himself of Adrastus. Think- 
ing he had accomplished this, he sent to Thebes 
of Boeotia to bring back Melanippus *', a native 
of Sicyon, and son of Astacus. By the consent 
of the Thebans, his request was granted ; he then 
erected to his honour a shrine in the Prytaneum, 
and deposited hb remains in a place strongly 
fortified. His motive for thus bringing back 
Melanippus, which ought not to be omitted, was 

the 



inspired bravery and virtue. In our language also, rhapsodj 
is now always used in a bad sense; but it was not so with our 
more ancient writers, and our poets in particular. — T. 

^ Forum of Sicyon.'] — Dieutychidas relates that Adrastus 
was buried at Megara, and that at Sicyon there was only a 
cenotaph of this hero. See Scholiast to Pindar, ad Nem. 
30.«»IiarcAer. 

^ Jlie^omfpitf.]— When the Argives attacked Thebes, this 
warrior slew Tydeus, and Mecistes, die brother of Adrasto^ 
wUkt he himself perished by the. hands of Amphiaraus.— 
They shew, says Pausanias, on the great road, the tomb of 
Metaaippus^ the most iUustrioufrof the Theban wanionL 
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the great enmity which subsisted betwixt him 
and Adrastus, and farther^ because Melanippua 
had been accessary to ttte deaths of Mecistes 
the brother, and Tydeus the son-in-law of 
Adrastus. When the shrine was completed, 
Clisthenes assigned to Meianippus the sacrifices 
and festivals which before had been appro- 
priated to Adrastus, and were solemnized by 
the , Sicyonians with the greatest pomp and 
magnificence. This district had formerly been 
under the sovereignty oif Polybus, who dying 
without children, had left his dominions to 
Adrastus, his grandson by a daughter. Among 
other marks of honour which th6 Sicyonians paid 
the memory of Adrastus, they commemorated in 
tra^c choruses'* his personal misfortunes, to the 

neglect 



•• Tragic cAorwe*.]— It may be inferred, says Larcher, 
from this passage, that Thespis was not the inventor of tflfr- 
gedy; and he quotes Themistius as saying, ^ The Sicyoniant 
were the inventors of tragedy, hut the Athenians brought it 
to perfection:'' Snidas also, at the word eurrK^ says, that 
Epigenes of Sicyon was the first tragedian, and Thespis only 
fhe sixteenth. M. Lareher is of a contrary opinion, but 
avoids any discussion of the argument, as beyond the pro- 
posed limits of hia plan. 

To exhibit a chorus, was to purchase a dramatic piece of 
an author, and .defray the expense of its representation. 
This At Athens was the office of the archon» at Rome of the > 
sedilcs. The following passage fiiom Lysias may serve to 
explain the ancient chorus with regjwrd to its variety and 
expense. 

O a " When 
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neglect €fven of Bacchus. But Clisthenes appro- 
priated tHe choruses to Bacchus, and the other 
solemnities to Melanippus: . 

LXVIII. He changed also the names of the 
Doric tribes, that those; of the Sicyonians might 
be.altQgether different. from tliose of the Argives, 
by, which means he njade the Sicyonians extremely 
ridiculous. He distinguished the other tribes by 
the wof ds Hys and Onps^V superadding only their 
respective terminations : to his own tribe he pre- 
jfixed the , word Arche, expressive of authority; 

thos^ 



^' When Theopompus was aithun, I was fumisher to ai 
tragic chorus, ead I laid but 30 minaa— Afterwards* I got the 
victory with the chorus of men^ and it cost me 20 minae. 
When Glaucippus was archon, I laid out eight minae; upon 
pyrrichists; when Diodes was archon, I laid out upon the 
cyclian chorus three minae ; afterwards, when Alexias was 
archon, J furnished a. chords of hoys, anditcpptme AftlK^n 
iiisn8s;> and when Eudides was archon, I was at the .cb^xge 
of'isixteen' mina? on th& <i)iaedians, a;nd of seven upon tlie 
young pyrrichists/' : ; . . 

From which it appears l2hat the tragic ^iras the most exr 
pensive chorus, and its. splendour in after-tim^ became so 
extravagant, that Horace complains the. spectactors minded 
mofrp what. they saw. than what they heard. 

Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil sane : quid placet ergo 
Lana Tarentino violas ;imitata veneno. 
The business of the chorus ^ its first institution was to sing 
dithyhonbic verses hi honour of Bacchus. How it afterwards 
became improved and idxtended, has been too often and too 
well discussed to require any elaborate discossioii in this 
place.— r. 

'• Hj/s and Oiio*.]— Literally, a swine and an ass. 
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tiitfse of his own tribe were therefor^ terQied 
ArcbeAaens; of the: otjbersy. • some; .iTeae called 
Uyatee, . some Onea.to, others Chaeraatsd. The 
^icyoDiaw were known . by these appellations 
dwing the : time of. Clisthen^s, and for sixty 
years afterwards. AA/gt. this, ^period^ in;cons&- 
quenoeiof a^consultation held . among themselves, 
theyxhanged these oAin^ to Hylleans, Faiq^phy- 
liana^ and Dymana^n^. . To these; they added fi 
ioiirth..jtrihe,..wh»€h i», heftow of ^gialeys, son 
of f^draatusi^ l|^y,.caJlQd j5E;^alaan$. 

^ »- • -"I • •• •; ^ -.1 .,• : •„... • . • ' 
.'J LXIX. Suqb.was the .conduct of Cli^thenes of 
Sieyon* - The CJ^th^mk/ofi Ath^n^t grandson of 
the former by a.daught^r^ and, named after hin^, 
was, as it appears to me, desirous of imitating 
him from whom h6 was called. To 'shew' his 
contempt c^ the lonians, be would nqt suflSsr 
<he tribes of Athens to bear any resemblance to 
those of Ionia. Having conciliated his country- 
men, who had before been averse to him, he 
changed the names of the tribes, and increased 
their number. Instead of four phylarchi he made 
ten, into which number of tribes he also divided 
the peqple; by which means h^. so conciliated 
their favour, that he obtained a decided supe- 
riority over his opponents ^. 

LXX. Isagoms, 

^Overki8opponent8.}—C\x3thentB and Isagorw had no 
intention of becoming tyrants, and were united to expel the 

O 4 Pisistratidae 
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LXX. Isagdras,: though^ overcomle^ > endea- 
voured to feCdrer hid importantre ; he eieeordingty 
applied to Cleonieh^ the Spiaftan) with<whdm hb 
had fbrmed the tie. of bodpitality ti^httet he was 
besieging the Pisi^tratklb) ahd trho has been 8u^ 
pected of ah improper connection ^miii Itegoras's 
wife. The Latredsemoniali prince/ lending a 
herald before hitn, pronounced s^dtenoe of ex*- 
'pulsion against Clidthenesy and tnixuf' athelr 
Athenians^ on pretence of their being J^uted 
by sacrilegious murder. Isager^ ^rai^^iilfed^/ipon 
him to make this his excuse, because the 
Alcmeonidse, with diOde >df their Jpaity^^id^ been 
guilty of a lAUrder, in \v4iichiie9ttier.Ii'agonu^tKdr 
any of his follower^ were= coniDeiiied. h: a ;. : 

LXXI, Thereaiapn why thiese Athenians were 
called polluted'', was this; Cylon*;, a.native of 

< ^ : , Athen% 

IPisistratidae from Athens : but they were not at all the more 
barmonious on' this^coutit. The first de&ired tb estabhah m 
democracy, and to aecoiqpUsh it he gave the people more 
Authority than they ever possessed before, by distributing 
them into a greater number of tribes^ making them1)y diese 
means leas easy to be gained. Isagbras, on the todtrtuy, 
washed lo estabfieh fin anstoeracy ; and as he cou^d not pos** 
ubly succeed in his views, unless by force, he therefore in; 
Tited the Lacedaemonians to assist him. — Larcher, 

^ Poaiir«J.]--Literally Enagees, that is, polluted by their 
critne, and therefore devoted to the curse of the goddess whom 
ihey had offended: the term iniplies a sacrilegious offence. — 7". 

* This Cylon wsls of one of the most illustrious and opulent 

fiunilies 
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Athens, who had obtained the prize ki the Olj^m^ 
pic games, had been <x>nvieted of deigns upM 
the govemmenft, for, having procured a miitnber 
of young men df the ^ame age with hirns^, be 
endeavoured to seize the<^tadel; disappointed in 
his hopes, he with his companions placed tbem'^ 
selves before the shrine of Minerva, as suppliants. 
The Prytanes of the Naucrari^V who then ^o- 

• '"■ ' vtWied 



fbsdli^B of Athens. He married a daughter of Theagene» 
prince of Megara. He vf^B deluded by an ambiguous ora- 
cle, and attempted to seize the citadel of Athens, assisted 
by some troops, which his iia4her*in-l&w sent him. -Stmnge as 
it may seem, there iras a .statee-^^ ibn|ss eveeted><lo Uoi 
within the ciiadeL . It ismentidned )by Patntuwlswlthiex- 
pressioBs' of surprise, who conjectures that he received' ihie 
distinction ia consequence' of his being one of thehandsoinest 
men of his rnation, and because heliad obtiained apriae at 
the 'Olympic gamea. fiat .perhapa it was intended ins eout 
attanement for his being traiteii>uBfy put to 4ieatb. 

^ The fipanm of 'the Nmu»m^^l ehsQl -endca^omv 
aa conoisely p» ^oisible^ to mak^ this intelligfbk to the 
English DMden. 

The magistrates of Athens were coaopoBed of the ^AcPdtKUm^ 
the Areopagites, and the senate of five hundred* When the 
people of Athena coni^isted only of four tribes. Oris (hundred 
were eteotedby^ lot ifrom eaich tribe : when ^aiberwkids' £hey 
wtse divided: into ten, fiftf were choeen from^adhitribei; 
these were the Frytanes, and they governed lheolty> by tumsi 
£ach'bodyof>fifity,.according to Solon'e establisfamcn^rruled 
fi>r the space of thirty-tfive days, not all at once, but in n»- 
gnlar divisions of their body for a certain' limited' time; To 
•xpatiate on the subject of the Prytanes^ the pitrtieidiani of 
their duty, and their various subdivisions intocothef lespom 
sible ma^traeiesi would' require a long dissertation. 

Of 
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• 

vemed Athens, persuaded them to leave this 
sanctuary, under a promise that their lives should 
not be forfeited. Their being soon aft^ward^ 
put. to death ^' was generally impul^ to the 
Alcou^nidie. — ^These events happened before the 
time of Pisistratus. 

. LXXII. Cleomenes having thus ordered th0 
expulsion of Clisthenes, and the other polluted 
persons, though Clisthenes had privately retired ^^ 

. came 



Of the Naucrah, or, as it is sometimes written, Naucleri, 
what follows may perhaps be sufficient. 

To the. ten tribes of Clisthenes, two more were afterwards 
added; these twelve were divided into As/mi, or boroo^s; 
who anciently were named Naucrarias : of these the magis* 
trates were called Naucrari; each Naucraria fiirtiished for 
the public service two horsemen and one vessel. Each A the* 
nian borough. had anciently its own little senate;; tfaas the 
Prytanes of the Naucrari were a select number, presiding in 
each of these senates. With respect to the passage before 
us, ** Many,'' says Larcher, ^* are of opinion that Herodo- 
tus uses the expressioo- of Prytanes of the Nancrari in a 
particular sense, meaning by Naucrari the Athenians in ge«' 
neral J and by Prytanes, the Archons.''— T. 

^ Puiio dieaiL]^Tht particulars of thb' strange business 
are relaited at' length by Thucydides; much also concemiDg 
it may be found in die Sera numinis vindicta of Plutarch, 
and in the Life of Sobn. The detail in this place woald not 
be interesting 9 the event happened 6i% yeais before the 
Christian aera.-«>*r. 

•• Privatcfy refircrf,]— rWe are told by .filian, that Clis- 
thenesy having introduced the law of the ostracism, was the 
first who was punished by . it. Few English readers will 

. require 
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came soon afterwards to Athens with a small 
number i(tf attenddiits. His first step was^'to 
send into exile as polluted seven hundred Afhe^ 
nian families ^^ which Isagocas pointed out to 
him. He next f^'oceeded to disisolve the senate, 
and to intrust, the offices of government with 
three hundred .of the faction of Isadoras. The 
senate; exerted themselves, and positiirdy: refused 
to 'acquiesce in. hii. projects; upoo which Cleo* 
meHifes, ) with Isagorai^ aiid his party, . seized the 
citadel ;/ ilhey tvere herey for the sp^ce. of two 
days; besieged ;by the Athenians in a bofjy, IvhO 
took the part of the, senate. Upon the thitd day 
certain terms were! offered,, and; abQe|)ted9 and 
the Spairtans all of them departed from - Athens i 
thus an omen which happened to Cleomtene^iWfu} 
accomplished* For when he was employed in 
the ^seizure of the^citadeli he 'desirfe^.td iait& She 
.•.'.••_ ) /.'.•:.' i'-^-.: I, i . •' J-'; { sanctuary 



tequite to be hiformJed, that the ostrteism Was the lAtheDiaa 
8e^(j^cK of bapishmeut, dBtermincd by. th^ people writing the 
name o( the person to be banished on an i)y8ter-shell. 

' tiie punishment Itself was not always deemed dishohou/i 
kble, for the victim, during the term of his banishment, 
which was ten years, enjoyed his estate. A person codd 
not be banished by the ostracism, unless an assembly of six 
tfaottscoid were pHssent-^T, 

^ Athenian familUs,] —This expressi<m is not so.ummpoiv 
tant as it may appeiar to a carekti reader. There were at 
Athens- many domesticaled stratagers, who enjoyed aU the 
rightb of citiaens, exfi^pt that they. could not be advan<;ed to 
a station of any authority in the state.— LarcArr. 
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sancluary and eonsftilt the goddess; the priestess^ 
sa be was about to open the doors, rose from her 
seat, aiid ■■ forbade him in these terms : " Lace- 
^' daemoBito, return, presume not to enter here^ 
^ wherendadmittlanc^is permitted to a Dorian^T 
^^ I^ " reteomed Cleomenes, ^^ am not a Dorian, 
^ but an Achean." This omen, however, had 
no influence up<m his conduct ; he persevered in 
what he had imdertaken, and witii his Lacedae-r 
monians was a second lime ^ foiled. The Athe^ 
nians who bad jobied themselves to him were put 
in ircms, and condemned to die; amongst these 
was Timesitfaeus of Delphi, concerning whose 
gallantry and spirit I am able to produce many 
testimohies^-^These Athenians were put to death 
in prison. 

, LXXIII. The Athenians having recalled CUs« 
tiienes, and the seven hundred families expelled 
by Cleomenes, sent ambassadors to Sardis, to 
form an alliance with the Persians ; for they were 
well ctovbced that they should have to suppcNt 
a wiBu* against Cleomenes and Sparta. On liieir 
arrival at Sardis, and explaining the nature of 
if . . • thw 



^Scamd ^tme.]— See chapter Ikiv. and fanr^^See idso tbe 
LyiittrotosofAiistophaneB, verM 973^ ' 

^ NenvNOiini,^ flays Reudne, '^ de prtmo Ckomenia inilo 
eMiata 'Atiiems occiipaiidiki flapenonboB kgare. .Nam 
V>H p* ^ea, MMmitnoD'OlioiiiBsi^ ted Ancbunoiid id 
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their commission^ Artapheraes^ son of Hystaspes^ 
and chief ma^strate of Sardis, inquired of them 
who they were, and where they lived, who desired 
to become the allies of Persia. Being satisfied 
in this inrticular, he. made them this abrupt. pro* 
position : if the Atheniajos would seild to Dariua 
earth atad water, he would form to alKaoice with 
them, if not, they were immediately tb depart 
After deliberating on the subject, they acceded to 
the terms proposed, for which, on their return t» 
Athens, they were severely reprehended. 

LXXIV. Cleomenes knowing that be was re- 
proached, and feeling that he wa^ injured by the 
Athenians, levied forces in the different parts of 
the PeloponnQse, without, giving any. intimation 
f^ the obfeet he had in view. He propose4 how* 
ever, to take vengeance cd .Athens, and to place 
the government in the hands of Isagoras, • who 
with him had been ddven from the citadel : with 
a great body of forces he himself took possession 
of Eleusis, whilst the Boeotians, as had been 
agreed upon, seized Oenoe and Hysias'^ towns 
in the extremity of Attica : on another side the 
Chateidians laid waste the Athenian territories. 
The Athenians, however, perplexed by tiiese 

different 



^ i9y«m.]^Larcher thinks that Hysias SMTer constituted 
a part of Attica, andtb«refort^ with Wesseling, wishes la 
read Phyls.-^See Wesselin^s nota. 
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different attacks, deferred their revenge on th^ 
Bceotian&and Chalcidians, and inarched with their 
army against the Peloponnesians at Eleusis. 

LXX V. Whilst the two armies were prepared 
to engage, the Corinthians first of aill, as if coni 
scious of their having acted an unjustifiable ^art, 
turned their backs and retired. Their example 
was followed by Demaratus, son of Ariston, who 
was also a king of Sparta, had condacfted a body 
of forces from Lacedsemon, and till now haii 
seconded Cleomenes in all his measures. On 
account of this dissaision between their princes, 
the Spartans passed a law, forbidding both their 
kings to march with the army at the same time* 
They determined also, that one of the Tyndaridae** 
should remain with the prince who was left at 
homiB, both of whom, till now, had accompanied 
thecn on foreign expeditions. The rest of the 
confederates at Eleusis, perceiving this disunion 
of the princes, and the sbeeseion of the Corin- 
thians, returned to their respective homes. 



^ One of the TjfiidarJc/ft.]— It may perhaps be inferred' from 
this passagjBy that the symbol or image representing Castor 
and Pollux, which before was one piece of wood, was sepa- 
rated into two distinct emblems. See Abbe Winckelman: — 
'^ Chez lez Lacedaemoniens Castor et Pollux avoient la forme 
de deux morceaux de bois paralleles, joints par deux baguettes 
de traverse : et cette ancienne figure s'est conserv^e jusqu'^ 
neui par le' signe n, qui denote ces fr^res gemeaux du 
zodiaque.— T. 
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LXXVI. This was the fourth time that the 
Dorians had entered Attica, twice as enemies, 
and twice with pacific and friendly views. Their 
'first expedition was to establish a colony at 
-Megara^ which was when Codrus'* reigned at 
Athens. They came from Sparta the second and 
third lime to expel the Pisistratidae. The fourth 
time was when Cleomenes and the Peloponnesians 
attaxrked Eleusis. 

IiXXVII. The Athenians, observing the ad- 
versary's army thus ignominiously diminish, gave 
place to the desire of revenge, and determbod 
first to atta,ck the Chalcidians, to assist whom the 
Bf^ptians advanced as far as the Euripus '°". On 

sight 



, ^ jCWrt».] — Of this Codrus the following story is related: 
-7-The Dorians of the Peloponnese^ as here mentioned, 
marched against the Athenians, and were promised success 
from the oracle of Delphi, provided they did not kill Codrus 
the Athenian prince. Cleomantis of Delphi gave intimation 
of this to the Athenians ; upon which Codrus left his camp, 
in the habit of a beggar, mingled with the enemy's troops, 
'and provoked some amongst them to kill him ; when the 
Athenians sent to demand the body of their prince, the 
'Peloponnesians, on hearing the incident, retreated. — T. 

■* JEnripti*.] — This was the name of the very narrow 
gtreigbt between Boeotiaand Euboea, where the sea was said 
by the ancients to ebb and flow seven times a day. It was 
' Tendered more memorable, because Aristotle was reported 
here 'to have destroyed himself from mortification, being 
unahle to explain the cause of this phsenomenon. It after- 
ward became an appellation for any streight of the sea. 
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Bight of theoi the Athenians, resolved to attack 
them before the Chalcidians; thej accordingly 
gave theoi battle^ and obtjotined a complete victory, 
killing a prodigious number^ and taking seven 
hundred prisoners. On th^ same day they passed 
mto Eubcea, and fought the Chalcidiaos; Over 
these also they were victorious, and they loft a 
colony to the number of four thousand on tlUe 
lands of the Hippobotas '"'^ by which name the 
most opulent* of the Chalcidians were distin- 
guished. Such of these as they took prisoners, 
as well as their BoBOtian captives, they at first put 
in irons, and kept in close confinement: they 
afterwards sufiered them to be ransomed at two 
mins t ^ ^^^9 suspending their chains from the 

citadel 



The circumstance of the ehb and flow of the sea in this 
place happening seven times a day, is thus mentioned in the 
Hercules of Seneca: 

Euripus undas flectit instabilis vagas 
Septemque cursus volvit et totidem refert 
Dum lassa Titan mergat oceano juga. T. 
.'^' J?tppo6oto]— literally means keepers of horses^ from 
Nnrof » a horse, and ^o^im, to feed. 

* The soil of Eubcea not being well calculated to maint^iin 
horses, only the rich and powerful could keep any. Good 
pasturage was still less common in Attica, the keeping of 
horses was consequently ruinous. Strepsiades, reflecting od 
the debt he had contracted by giving twelve minae for a 
horse for his son» says, I had better have had one of my eyes 
knocked out with a stone, — Lerchcr. 
t This qertaifily^ seems an extravag^t sum, as the Greeks 

were 
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oilBdeL Thete were to be s^en even within tny 
taettioryy haH^ng from tbe walls which were 
hamt hj the Medes, near the temple fkcing the 
W6Bi The tenth part of the money produced 
jlrdm the ransom of their prisoners was conse^ 
eraled ; with it they purchased a chariot of brass"'* 
for four horses? it was placed at the left-hand 
side of the entranceof the citadel, with this in-* 
scription : 

Her arms when Chalcis and BcBotia tried, 
Athens in chains and darkness quell'd their pride : 
Then- ransom paid, the tenths are here bestowed, 
• A votive gift to fitv'ring Pallas ow*d. 

LXXVIII. The Athenians continued to in- 
crease in number and importance : not from their 
example alone, but from various instances^ it 
may be made appear that an equal form* of go-* 

vemment 



were iken not yery rich. Nevertheless it appears from 
iMDok vi. C.79, that this was the fixed som in the Pelopoii.» 
nese for the ransom of prisoners of war. — Two minae were 
equal' to abont 61. ios. of oar moneys 

'*^ Ghariat o^6raw.]— From the tenth of the spoils of the 
Boeotians, and of the people of Chalcis, they made a chai-iot 
of brass. See PausatiMUy Attic, ch&p.xxyin. 

* Equal farmJl-^On this subject Larcher thus expressea 
himself:—' 

it is not equality of rank^ of riches, or of honours, uddch 
is here intended, but of mens rights; equality in the distri- 
Jl^utioa of justice^ and in the dispensation of rewards and 
hbonoors. 

Vol. hi. P What 
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vemment is the best Whilst the Ath^niatlft were 
in subjection to tyrants, they were supmor in.ww 
to none of their nei^bours^ but when delivesed 
from their oppressors, they far surpassed them 
all^ from whence it is evident, that whilst under 
the restraint of a master, they were incapable of 
'any spirited exertions, but as soon as they ob* 
tained their liberty, each man zealously exercised 
his talents on his own account. 

LXXIX. The Thebans after this, desirous of 
obtaining revenge, sent to consult the oracle. In 
reply, tlie Pythian assured them, that of them- 
selves they would be unable to accomplish this. 
She recommended them to consult their popular 
assembly, and to apply to their nearest neigh- 
bours '°' for assistance. Those employed in this 
business called, on their return, an assembly of 
their countrymen, to whom they communicated 
the reply of the oracle. Hearing that they were 
required to ask assistance of their neighbours, 
they deliberated among themselves. "WhatT 
liaid some of them, " do not the Tanagraei"*, the 

" Coronsei, 



What must Iiarcher's feelings now be, on seeing Bona^ 
parte elevated to the dignity of Emperor? 

^^NearfstneighboursJ] — ^The term wr«y%ir» is ambiguouf, 
and may be understood either of neighbours or relations. 

■*** Tofifl^nrt.]— The country of Tanagra, according to 
Pliny and others, was very celebrated for a breed of fighting 

' c^ks. 
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/* Coronaei"^, g^nd the Thespians'**^, who are our 
" neighbours, constantly act in concert with us ; 
" do they not always assist us, in waf, with the 
" most friendly and spirited exertions? To these 
" there can be no occasion to apply; the oracle 
" must therefore have some other meaning." 

LXXX. Whilst they were thus debating, some 
one among tliem exclaimed, '^ I think that I am 
" able to penetrate the meaning of the oracle; 
H A^pus "^ is reported to have had two daughters, 

" Thebe, 



cocks. — Jam ex his quidam (galli) ad bella tantum et proelia 
assidua nascontar quibus etiam patrias nobilitarunt Rbodum 
«c Tanagram. — PUny, x. ai . 

Its modem name is Anatoria. — T. 

■**' Coranai.] — Of Coronea a very singular circumstance ii 
related^ that whereas all the rest of Bceotia abounded with 
moles, not one was ever seen in Coronea. — T. 

'^ 7)le«|MaJw.]— Thespia was one of those cities considered 
by the ancients as sacred to the Muses, whence one of their 
names Thespiades. — T, 

■^ Asopus.] — OceanuB and Tethys, as the story goes, 
amongst other sons after whom rivers were named, had also 
Peneus and Asopus; Peneus remained in the country now 
called Thessaly, and gave his name to the river which waters 
it Asopus residing at Phlyus, married Merope, the daughter 
of Laden ; by whom he bed two sons, Pelasgns, and Isme- 
nus, and twelve daughters, Cencyra, Salamis, .^gina, Pirene^ 
Cleone, Thebe, Tanagra, Thespia, Asopis^ Sinope, JEm&f 
and Chalcis. i£gina was carried away by Jupiter to the 
island which was called after her. 

• Asopus, informed of this by Sisyphus, pursued her ; but 
Jupiter struck him with his. thunder.*-- Dioi/onu SiciUm. 

V 2 
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'' Thebe and £gba; as these were sisters, I am 
'^ indined to believe that the deity would have us 
^^ apply to the £ginetsB to assist us in obtaining 
'^ revenge.*" The Thebans, not being able to de- 
vise any more plausible interpretati(»i, thought 
that they acted in conformity to the will of the 
oracle, by sending to the iEginetas for assistance, 
as to their nearest naghbours,* who, in return, 
engaged to send the JEacidae '"^ to their aid. 

LXXXI. The Thebans, relying on the assist* 
ance of the ^acidae, commenced hostilities with 
the Athenians, but they met with so ill a reception, 
that they determined to send back the .£acidse, 
and to require the aid of some troops. The ap- 
plication was favourably received, and the ^gi- 
i.etffi, confident in their riches, and mindful of 
their ancient enmity with the Athenians, began 
hostilities against tl^em, without any formal de- 
claration of war. Whilst the forces of Athens 
were solely employed against the Boeotians, they 
passed over with a fleet into Attica, and not only 

plundered 



"^ JEacida,] — M. Larcher, comparing this with a para* 
graph in the following chapter, it of opinion that Herodotnt 
here speaks not of £tny persons, but of iooages representing 
the .£acidse, which the i£ginets lent the Thebans.-r*But to 
this it may be objected, that the Aginetse were not in poaseat 
sion of these images at the period when the lliebans aoli» 
cited their assistance. — See c. 89. 
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plundered Phaleros""^, but almost all the inha- 
bitants of the coast; by which the Athenians 
sustamed considerable injury. 

LXXXII. The first occasion of the enmity 
between the i£gineta& and the Athenians was this : 
—The Epidaurians, being afflicted by a severe 
and continued famine, consulted the Delphic 
oracle ; the Pythian enjoined them to erect sta- 
tues to Damia and Auxesia*", promising that 
their situation would then be amended. The Epi- 
daurians next inquired, whether they should con- 
struct these statues of brass or of stone. The 
priestess replied, of neither, but of the wood of 
the garden-dive. The Epidaurians, in conse- 
quence, applied to the Athenians for permission 
to take one of their olives, believmg these of all 
others the most sacred ; indeed it is said, that at 
this period olives were no where else to be 

found. 



■^ Pkaleros.] — ^This place is now called Porto Leone.— 7*. 

'*® Domta and -^njcfwa.]— These were the same as Ceres 
and Proserpine : these goddesses procured fertility, and had 
a temple in Tegea, where they were called Carpophora. 
Pausanias relates the same feet as Herodotus, except that he 
calls the two goddesses Auxesia and Lamia. 

They were also worshipped at Troezene, bnt for different 
reasons : Damia was the Bona Dea of the Romans; she was 
also, according to Valcnaer, the same as the Roman JMaia» 
— XorcAcr, 

p 3 
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found'". The Athenians granted their re^uest^ 
on condition that they should every year furnish 
a sacrifice to Minerva Polias'", and to Erec- 
theus"'. The Epidaurians acceding to these 
terms, constructed of. the Athenian olive the 
figures which had been enjoined ; and, as their land$ 
immediately became fruitful, they punctually 
fulfilled their engagements with the Athenians. 

LXXXIII. At and before this period, the 
JEginetse were so far in subjection to the Epi- 
daurians, that all subjects of litigation betwixt 
themselves and the people of Epidaurus were de- 
termined among the latter. In process of time, 
they built themselves a fleet, and revolted from 
their allegiance; becoming still more powerful, 

they 



"* To be /oiinc?.]— This assertion was by no means true, 
and, as Larcber remarks, Herodotus knew it, but not choos- 
ing to hurt the pride of the Athenians, he admits the re- 
port, qualifying it with " it is said/' 

The olive, which loves a warm climate, was probably a 
native of the East, and was carried from thence to Greece. 

"* Minerva Po/i(u.]«— Patroness of the city; for the same 
.reason she was. called Poliouchos. 

**^ Erec^Arw.j—Was the sixth king, of At^iens, in whose 
reign C^res came to Athens, and planted corn; not only he, 
but his daughters were received into the number of the gods. 

Nostri quidem publicani, cqm essent in 3<B0ti^ deorum 
jjoomortalium excepti lege censoria, negabant immortales esse 
ullosqui aliquando homines fuis&ent. — Sed si sunt hi dii^ est 
certe Erectheus, cujus Atheniset delubrum vidimus et sacer* 
dotem.««» Cic, de Nat. Dcor. iiik 19. 
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tiiey made themselves jnastra^ of the sea, and 
plundered th^ former masters, carrying away 
the images of Damia and Auxesia. These they 
deposited in the centre of their own territories, 
in a place called CEa, about twenty stadia from 
their city : having done tbis^ they instituted sa- 
crifices in their honour, with ludicrous choruses 
of women "'^, assigning to each of these god- 
•desses ten men, who were to preside over the 
choruses. These choruses did not insult any male, 
but the females of the country. The Epidaurians 
had dances similar to these, with other ceremonies 
which were mysterious. 

LXXXIV. From 



'\^ Ludicrmu choruses tjfxoomen.'} — ^If Herodotus, where 
he says that the Epidaurians honoured the goddesses Damia 
and Auxesia XH?*^ yvtcuwuM^m ju^fMto'i, with choruses of 
women, that used to abuse and burlesque the women of Uie 
country, had called them x*^i9v m»/ujmi^», comical choruses, 
he had said nothing nsyrorthy of a great historian ; beeausa 
those choruses of women were much of the same sort that 
were afterwards called comical. — Bentley on Phalaris. 

Many of the sacred rites among the ancients were distin* 
gttished by rude and licentious festivity. — For example, the 
rites of Apollo at Delos, as deacribed by Callimachus; the 
rites of Apollo ^gletes, as exhibited in Achaia ; for an ac- 
count of which consult Pausanias ; in which men and women 
indulged in scoffing and mutual ribaldry. Such also dis- 
tinguished the Thesmophoria in honour of Ceres, and tha 
Saturnalia among the Romans. See also ApoUonius Rhodius^ 
b. 4, where Apollo is represented as soothed by the jocular 
festtyity of the nymphs who accompanied Medea, and wha 
mocked and scoffed at the companions of Jason. 

P4 
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LXXXIV. From the time of their losiiig 
these images, the Epidaurians ceased to obseive 
th^ir engagements "with the Athenians, who sent 
to remonstrate widt them on the occasion. They 
maiie reply, that in this respect they were, guilty 
of no injustice, for as long as they possessed the 
images, they had fulfilled all that wa£ expected 
from them; having lost these, their oUigation 
became void, devolving from them to the JE^ 
netas. On receiving this answer, the Athenians 
sent to Mffna, to demand the images, but the 
£ginet(B denied that the Athenians had any 
business with them. 

. LXXXV. The Athenians relate, that alter 
this refusal of their demand, they sent the per- 
sons before employed in this business in a vessel 
to ^gina. As these images were made of the 
wood of Athens, they w.ere commasisioqied to carry 
them away from the place where they stood ; but 
their attempt to do this not succeeding, they en- 
deavour^ to remove them with ropes: in the 
midst of their efforts they were alarmed by an 
earthquake^ with loud claps of thunder; those 
employed were seized with a madness, which 
icaused them to kill, one another ; one only sur- 
vived, who immediately fled to Phaleros, 

I-XXXVI. The above is the Athenian ac- 
eount The Mgaxebsb affirm, that this expedition 

was 
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was not made in a ak^e vessel,; fido tfaey could 
easily have repelled the attacks of one, or even 
of many vessels, even if tliey had poesessed no 
jihips of tbek own ; but they say that the Athe<- 
nians mvaded them with a powerful fleet ; m con- 
sequence of which they retired, not choosing to 
.hazard a naval engagement . It is, however, by 
no means evident, whether they declined a se»> 
fight from a want of confidence in their own 
power, or whether they retired voluntarily and 
from design. It is certain that the Athenians, 
meeting with no resistance, advanced to the place 
where the images stood, and not able to separate 
them from their bases, they dragged them along 
with ropes; during which, both ^ the figures did 
what seems incredible to me, Whatever it may to 
others "^ They assert, that they both fell upon 
their knees, in which . attitude ^ey have ever 
ance remained. Such were the proceedings of 
the Athenians. The people of ^gina, according 
to their own account, hearing of the hostile in«> 
tendons of the Athenians, took care that the 

Argives 



■■* Whateoer it maif to ath/ert.'] — ^This is one of the nu- 
merous examples in Herodotus, which concur to prove, that 
the character of credulity, so universally imputed to our 
historian, ought to he somewhat qualified For my own 
part, I am aUe to recollect very few passages iodieed, where, 
relating aiqr thing marvdloos, or exceeding credibility, h^ 
does not at the same time intimate, in some fono or^theCt 
Jua own suspicions of the fact— r. 
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Arghres should be ready to assist them. As soon, 
therefore, as the Athenians landed at iEgina, the 
Argives were at band, and, unperceived by the 
enemy, passed over from Epidaurus to the island^ 
whence int^cepting their retreat to their ships, 
ihey fell upon the Athenians ; at which moment 
of time an earthquake happened, accompanied 
with thunder* . , 

LXXXVIL In their relation of the above 
circumstances, the JEffnetSd and the Ar^ves con- 
cur. The Athenians acknowledge, that one only 
of their countrymen returned to Attica; but this 
man, the Argives say, was the sole survivor of a 
defeat, which they ^ve the Athenians; whilst 
these affirm, that he escaped from the vengeance 
of the divinity, which, however, he did not long 
«lude, for he afterwards perished in this manner : 
when he returned to Athens, and related at large 
the destruction pf his countrymen, the wives of 
those who had been engagied in the expedition 
ag^nst JEffroL were extremely exasperated that 
he alone should survive; they accordingly sur- . 
rounded the man, and each of them asking for 
her husband, they wounded him widi the clasps "^ 

of 



■*^ WUk tke datpt,}— The Greeks calledlhe clasp or buckle 
witH whicb they fastened their garments, m^m, ai>d sonietimes 
W9^: the Latins for the same thing used the vrordjikuia. 

Various 
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of their garments, till he died. This behaviour of 
their women was more afilicting to the Athenians 
than the misfortune which preceded it; all how- 
ever they could do was to make them afterwards 
assume the Ionian dress* Before this kicident, 
the women of Atioiens wore the Doric vest, which 
much resembles the Corinthian ; that they mi^ 
have no occasion for clasps, they obFiged them to 
wear. linen .tunics, i 

LXXXVIII. It seems reasonable to believe^ 

that 

■ ■ I I ■ ■ I ■■ i.i . I ■ ■ ^ 

Vanous specimens of ^cient clasps or buckles may be seen 
m Montfaucon, tbe genendity of whicb resemble a bow 
that is strung. . MontfJEWcon rejects tbe opipion of those who 
affirm, that the buckles of which various ancient specimens 
were preserved, were only styli, or instruments to write with. 
. — *^ The styli/* he adds, ** were long pins, and much stronger 
than the pins with which they fastened ^e buckles ancient]^ ^ 
When Julius Cesar was assassinated he defended himself 
with his stylus, and thrust it through the arm of Casca. 
When the learned Frenchman says, that the ancient daspa or 
buckles could not possibly serve for offensive weapons, he 
probably was not acquainted with the fact here mentioned by 
Herodotus. An elegant use is made by Homer, of the pro* 
bability of a wound's being inflicted by a clasp ; when Venus, 
having been wounded by Diomed, retires from the field, 
Minerva says sarcastically to Jupiter, 

Pennit thy daughter, gracious Jove, to tell 
How this mischance the C3rprian queen befell ; 
As late she tried with passion to inflame 
The tender bosom of a Grecian dame, 
AlWd the fair with moving thoughts of joy. 
To quit her country for some youth of Troy ; 
The clasping zone, with golden buckles bound, 
Rased her soft hand with this lamented wound* 7. 
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that this y^t was not origmidly Ionian but Caiian : 
formerly the dress of. the Grecian females was 
universally the same with what we now call 
Dorian. It is reported, that the Argives and the 
MffB^se, in opposition to the above ordinance 
of the Athenians, directed their women to wear 
clasps, ahupst twice as large as usual, and or^ 
dained tbese to be the particular votive offering 
made by the women in the tempks of the iJi)Ove 
divinities. They were suffered to offer there no- 
thing which was Attic ; even the common earthen 
vessels were prohibited, of which they were al- 
lowed to use none but what; were made in their 
own country. Such, even to my time, has been 
the contradictory spirit of the women of Argos 
and iEgma, with respect to those of Athens, 
that the former have persevered in wearing their 
clasps larger than before. 

LXXXIX. This which I have related, was the 
ori^ of. the animosity between the people of 
Athens and JEgina. The latter, still having in 
mind the old grievance of the statues, readily 
yielded to the solicitations of the Thebans, and 
assisted the Bceotians, by ravaging the coasts of 
Attica. Whilst the Athenians were preparing to 
revenge the injuiy, they were warned by a com- 
munication from the Delphic oracle, to refrain 
fit)m all hostilities with the people of iBgina for 
the space of thirty years : at the termination of 

this 
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thia period th^ wcate to erect a fane t6 \£acus, 
and might theo comioeiice offisnsire operations 
against the Mfptwitsd with success; but if they 
immediately bi^ftn bostiUties, although they wotdd 
do4ie lenienky essmtial injury, and finally subdue 
them, they would in the interval suffer much 
themselves. On receiving this communication 
firom the orade, the Athenians erected a sacred 
edifice to iEacus "^ which may now be seen in 
their forum ; but notwithstanding the menace im« 
pending over them, they were unable to defer 
the prosecution of their revenge for the long pe- 
riod of thirty years. • 

XC. Whilst they were thus preparing for re- 
venge, th^ designs' were impeded by what hap- 
pened at Lacedsemon. The Spartans havuig dis- 
covered the intrigues between the Alcmsonid^ 
and the Pythian, and what this last had done 

against 



"^ ^aciM.]— The genealogy of ^acus is related in Ovid, 
book xHi. The circumstance of Jupiter, at the request of 
Ms^n%9 tuming ants into tneo, who were* called frofii thenod 
Myrmidons, may be found in Ovid, book vii«r— 

Myrmidonasque voco> nee origine nomina fraudo ; 

Corpora vidisti ; mores, quos ante gerebant, 

]^unc quoque habent; parcum genus est, patiensqut . 

laborum, 
Qn«sitiqa« tenax, et qui quaeuta lesenFent 
The wGtd MyrmidonB has been an^ieised, and is used to 
t;i^H^ any bold haidy ruffian^ by vp less authority than 

Swift.— r. 
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against the Piastxatidas and themselves, perceived 
that they were involved in a doable dis^point- 
ment. Without at all ^conciliating the Athenians^ 
they had expelled from thence their own friends 
and allies. They were also seriously imprefllsed 
by certain oracles, which taught them to expect 
fr<^ the Athenians many and great calamities. 
Of these they were entirely ignorant, till they 
were made known by Cleomenes at Sparta.. 
Cleomenes had discovered and seized them* in 
the citadel of Athens, where they had been ori« 
^nally deposited by the Pisistratid», who, on 
being expelled, had left them in the temple. 

XCI. On hearing from Cleomenes the above 
oracular declarations^ the LacedsBmonians ob^ 
served that the Athenians increased in power, and 
were but little inclined to remain subject to them ; 
tliey farther reflected, that though when oppressed 
by tyrants, the people of Athens were welJc and 
submissive, the possession of liberty would not 
fail to make them formidable rivals. In conse- 
quence of these deliberations^ they sent for Hip- 
pias the son of Pisistratus, from Sigeum on the 
Hellespont, where the Pisistratid© had taken 

refuge. 



^ That is to say, the OracolAr declarations which were 
^very. where carefoUy preservedand implicitly believed, not* 
withstanding the frequent discovery of deceit, ftwoA, and 
falsehood in the persons who delivered them. 
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refuge. On his arrival^ they assembled also the 
representatives of their other allies, and thus ex-* 
pressed, themselves : ^^ We confess to you, friends 
'' and allies, that under the impression of oracles, 
" which deceived us, we have greatly erred. The 
'' men who had claims upon our kindness, and 
'* who would have rendered Athens obedient to 
" our will, we have banished from their country, 
'^ and have delivered that city into the power of 
'^ an ungrateful faction. Not remembering that to 
" us they are indebted for their liberty, they are 
" become insolent, and have expelled disgracefully 
« from among them, us and our kbg. They are 
*^ endeavouring, we hear, to make themselves 
^* more and more formidable: this their neigh- 
" hours the Boeotians and Chalcidians have 
'^ already experienced, as will others also who 
** may happen to offend them. To atone for our 
" past errors and neglect, we how profess our- 
" selves ready to assist you in chastising them : 
** for this reason, we have sent for Hippias, and 
*^ assembled you ; intending, by the joint opera- 
^^ tions of one united army, to restore him to 
^* Athens, and to that di^ily of which we for- 
" merly deprived him." 

XCII. These sentiments of the Spartans were 
approved by very few of the confederates. After 
a long interval of silence, Sosicles of Corinth 
made this reply : " We may henceforth certainly 

^* expfct 
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^ expect to see the heavens tak6 the place of the 
<^ earth "^ the earth that of the heavens ; to see 
*^ mankbd eitisting m the waters, and the scaly 
*^ tribe on earth, since you, O Lacedasmohians, 
^ meditate the subversion of free and equal go- 
^ vemtnehts^ avid the establishment of arbitrary 
^ power; than which surely nothing can be more 
^/ unjust in itself, or more destructive in its elffects. 
^ If you consider tyranny with so itBLVourable an 
^- eye, before you think of introducing it else- 
^^ where, show us the example, and submit first 
^^ to a tyrant yoursdves : at present, you are 
^^ not only without a tyrant, but it should seem, 
^ that in Sparta, nothing can be guarded against 
<^ with more vigilant anxiety; why thm wish to 
** involve your confederates in what to you ap- 
*^ pears so great a calamity; a calamity which 
^ like us if you had known, experience would 
^^ doubtless have prompted a more sagacious coun- 
*5 sel ? The government of Corinth was formerly 



« in 



. '"* T«fe He place rf the oir^A.]— With a flealimftntsiailar 
to this, Ovid commences one of- his moot beautifiil elegies : 

In caput alta suum labentur ab sqaore retro 
Flumina, conversis solque recurret equis ; 
* Terra feret Stellas, ioehim flndetiir aratro, 
U.Qda dafaiitillamanas, et dabit Ignis nqoas ; 
Omnia pa^rie pra^stera legibus ibont,, - 

Parsque suum mundi nulla tenebit iter. 
Omilia jaiki l^ent iieH, quse posse liegabam, 
1 £t nihil est de quo non sit habenda fides. T. 
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**. in flie hands of a few ; they who were called 
''the BacchiadseV had the adminidtration of 
^' affiuri. To cement and confirm their authority, 
^' they were careful; to contract no maitiages but 
'< amohg themselves. One of these^ whose name 
'* was Aippt^ion, had a dq^ughter called Labda '*"•, 
.** who was lame. As npne of the Bacchiades were 
" willing to marry her, they united her to Eetion, 
" son of Echecrates, who, though of the low 
^' tribe of Petra, was in his origin one of the 

" Lapithae, 



"^ BacchiadteJ] — Pausanias and Diodorns Siculus are a 
little at vaiiaoce with this author in their accounts of the 
Bacchiadae. The matter however seems from them all to be 
this : Bacchis was one of the Heraclidse, and prince of 
Corinth ; on account of his splendid character and virtues, 
his descendants took the name of Bacchiadae, which, with 
the sovereignty of Corinth, they retained till they were ex- 
pelled by Cypselus. — T. 

■*** Labda.] — ^This, says M. Larcher, was not her real 
name, but was given her on account of the resemblance 
which her lameness made her bear to the letter L, or Lambda. 
Anciently the letter Lambda was called Labda. It was a 
common custom amongst the ^cients to give as nicknames 
the letters of the alphabet, ^sop was called Theta, by his 
master ladodus, from his superior acuteness. Thetes being 
also a name for slaves. Galerius Crassus, a military- tribune 
under the Emperor Tiberius, was called Beta, because he 
loved Beet (poir6e). Orpyllis, a courtesan of Cyzicum, was 
named Gamma ; Anthenor, who wrote the history of Crete, 
was called Delta ; Apollonius^ who lived in the time of Phi- 
lopater, was named Epsilon, &c. — Larcher. . 

Vol. hi. Q 
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<' LapilhflB "*, descended from Cseneus ***. As 
" he had no children by this or by any other wife, 
/^ he sent to Delphi to consult the brack cm this 
^^ subject At the moment of his entering the 
^^ temple, he was thus addressed by the Pythian : 
" Eetion, honoured fieur below thy worth ; 
" Know, Labda shall produce a monstrous birth, 
" A stone, which, rolling with enormous weight, 
^' Shall Crush usurpers, and reform the state. 

** This prediction to Eetion came by accident to 
" the ears of the Bacchiadae. An oracle had be- 
^ fore spoken concerning Corinth, which, thou^ 
^^ dark and obscure, was evidently of the same 
" tendency with that declared to Eetion : it was 
^^this:— 

" Aimdst 



'*' Lapitka.] — ^The Lapithae were celebrated in antiquity 
as being the first people who used bridles and harness for 
horses. 

Frsna Pelethronii Lapithse gyrosque dedere 
Impositi dorso. VirgU, 

*•• Ccttieus.] — ^The story of Caeneus is this : Caenis was a 
virgin, and was iravished by Neptune, who afterwards, at 
her request, turned her into a man, and caused her to be 
invulnerable. After this change of sex his name also was 
changed to Cseneus ; he then fought with the Lapithse against 
the Centaurs, who not able otherwise to destroy him, over- 
whelmed hitn beneath a pile of wood. Ovid says he was 
then turned into a bird ; Virgil, on the contrary, asserts, 
that he resumed his former sex.— 7. 
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^* Amidst the rodcaan ea^ "' shall produce 
" An eagle, who shall maiiy knees untoose, 
" fikxxly and Btroog : guard then your measures 

" well, 

" Yfe who in Corinth and Pireiie "*^ dwdl ! 

^' When this oracle was first deBviered to the Bac- 

" chiadae they had no conception of its meaning; 

^' but as soon as they leafinfed the particulars 

" of that given to Cetion, they understood the 

" first from the last. The result was, that th^y 

" Confined the secret to themselves, determining 

" to destroy the future child of Eetion. As soon 

'^* as the woman was delivered, they commissioned 

" ten of their number to go to the place where 

^^ Eetion lived, and make away with the in£uit 

** As soon as they came to where the tribe of 

'^ Petra resided, they went to E^don's house, 

** atid a^ked for the chHd : Labda, ighoront of 

** their intentions, and imputing this visit to their 

'^ friendship for her husband, produced her in- 

^^ faj^ and gave it iato the arms of gne of them* 

^' It had been concerted, that whoever should 

^^ fir$t have the child m his hands, was to dash 

" it on the ground : it happened, as if by divine 

" interposition, 



*^ An Eagle.] — Eetion is derived £rom the Greek word 
MTofy an eagle. 

\ "^ Ptrei^.]— Thb feuifaia vae sacred to the Moses, and 
iemarkaUe ibr the sweetness of its waters* 
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*^ interposition, that the infant smiled in the 
'^ face "^ of the man to whom the mother had 
^^ intrusted it. He was seized with an emotion 
" of pity, and found himself unable to destroy it ; 
^' with these feelings, he gave the child to the per- 
^' son next him, who gave it to a third, till thus it 
" passed through the hands Qf all the ten : no one 
*' of them was able to murder it, and it was re- 
^' turned to the mother. On leaving the house, 
^^ they stopped at the g^, and be^ui to reproach 
^^ and accuse each other, but particularly him 
'^ who first receiving the child, had failed in hia 
** engagements. After a short interval, they 
" agreed to enter the house again, and jointly 
^' destroy the child : but fate had determined that 
^^ the offspring of Eetion should ultimately prove 
'^ the destruction of Corinth. Labda, standing 
*' near the gate, had overheard theu: discourse, 

" and 



'•^ Smiled in the face,] — ^The effects of an infant smiling in 
the face of rude untutored men, is delightfully expressed in 
part of an ode on the use and abuse of poetry, preserved bj 
Warton, in his Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 
Father of peace and arts — he first the city built ; 
Ko more the neighbour's blood was by his neighbour spilt; 
He taught to till and separate the lands ; 
He fix'd the roving youths in Hymen's myrtle bands^ 
Whence dear domestic life began. 
And all the charities that softened man : 
The babes that in their fathers faces smil'd, 
With lisping blandishments their rage beguird» 
And tender thoughts inspired. 



1 
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*' and fearing that as their sentiments were 
'^ changed, they would infaUibly, if they had 
^^ opportunity, murder her infant, she carried it 
*^ away, and hid it in a place little obvious to 
" suspicion, namely, in a com measure "**. She 
" was satisfied, that on their return they would 
" make a strict search after the child, which ac- 
" cordingly happened : finding however all their 
^' diligence ineffectual, they thought it only re- 
" mained for them to return and acquaint their 
" employers, that they had executed their com- 
" mission. When the son of Eetion grew up, he 
" was called Cypselus, in memory of the danger 
" he had escaped in the ' com measure,' the 
" meaning of the word Cypsela. On his arrival 
'^ at manhood, he consulted the Delphic oracle ; 
" the answer he received was ambiguous ; but 
" confident of its favourable meaning, he attacked 
*' and made himself master of Corinth. The 

" oracle was this : — 

" Behold 



■*• In a corn measure,] — ^The description of this chesty 
which was preserved in the temple of Juno at Olympia, 
employs several chapters in the fifth book of Pausanias. He 
tells us that the chest was made of cedar, and that its outside 
was enriched with animals, and a variety of historical re- 
presentations in cedar, ivory, and gold, *' It is not likely/' 
says M. Larcher, " that the chest described by Pausanias 
was the real chest in which Cypselus was preserved, but one 
made on purpose to commemorate the incident." — T. 

<i 3 
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^' Behold a man whom fortune makes her care, 
** Corinthian Cypselus, Eetion's heir ; 
** Himself shall reign, his children too prevail, 
** But there the glories of his race must fail. 

" When Cypselus had obtained possession of the 
'^ government, « he persecuted the inhabitants of 
" Corinth, depriving many of their, wealth, and 
^' more of their lives. After an undisturbed. 
" reigp of thirty years, he was succeeded by hia 
'* son Periander, who at first adopted a milder 
" and more moderate conduct; but having by 
'* his emissaries formed an intimate connectioQ 
^* with Thrasybulus, 3overeign of Miletu?, he even 
" exceeded his father in cruelty. The object of 
"one of his embassies was to inquire of Thrasy- 
" bulus what mode of government would render 
" his authority most secure and most honourable. 
" Thrasybulus conducted the messenger to a corn 
'^ field without the town, where, as he walked up 
^ H^d down, he asked some questions of the man 
'^ relative to his departure from Corinth ; in the 
" mean while, wherever he discerned a head of 
*^ corn toller than the rest "7, he cut it oflf, till 

^' aU 



^ Taller than the re^.]— A similar story is told of Tarquin 
the Proud, and his son Sextus, who striking off the heads of 
the tallest poppies in his garden, thus intimated his desire 
that hifi son should destroy the most eminent characters of 

Gabii, 
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^^ all the higjbest and the richest were levelled with 
^^ the ground. Having gone over the whole field 
<< in this manner, he iietire^ without speaJking a 
" word to the person who attended hun. On the 
" return of his emissary to Corinth, Periander 
'^ was extremely anxious to learn the result of his 
^^ journey, bi^he was informed, t^atThrasybuhis 
*• had never said |l word in rejrfy ; that b« eyen 
'^ appeared to be a man deprived of h|is reason, 
*^ and bent on the destruction of his <>wn pro* 
^^ perty. The mesaenger then proceeded to in- 
^^ form his master of whs^t Thrasybulus had done. 
** Periander immediately conceived the meaning 
*^ of Thrai»ybulus to be, that he should de^tacQy the 
^' most illustrious of his dtizens. He vx conse* 
** quence exercised every species of cruelty^ till 
^^ he icompleted what his father Cypselus had 
*^ begun, kilUng some, and driving others into 
^^ exile. On account oihis wife Melissa, he one 
*^ day fitripped all the women of Corinth of their 
" clothes. He had sent into ThesfHrotia, near the 
^f tvvet Acheron, to consult the oracle of the 
*^ dead"*^, concemii^ something oi value which 

« had 



Gabii, of which he was endeavouring by stratagem to make 
himself master* — See Ltvy, b. i. ch. 54. It is remarkable 
that Aristotle in his Politics twice mentions this enigmatical 
advice as ^ven by Periander to Thrasybulus.— T. 

^ The oruck of the cfeai.]— NfMp«fi4iAi?o», a place where di- 
vination was carried on by calling up the dead with magical 
^.4 rites*. 
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" had been left by a stranger. Melissa appearing, 
" declared that she would by no means tell where 
^^ the thing required was deposited, for she was 
" cold and naked ; for the garments in which she 
" M-as interred were of no service to her, not 
" havirtg been burned. In proof of which, she 
" asserted, that Periander had ' put bread into a 
*' cold oven ;' Periander, ' on hearing this, was 
^^ satisfied of the truth of what she said, for he 
" had' embraced Melissa after her decease. On* 
" the return therefore of his mes^ngers, he com- 
*^ manded all the women of Corinth ta assemble 
^* at the' temple of Juno. On this oecksion tlie 
** wom^n came as to some public festival, ad6med 
" with the greatest splendour. The king, hav- 
^* mg placed his guards for the purpose, caused 
'^ them all to be stripped, free women and 
" slaves, without distinction. Their clothes were 
^' aftierwards disposed in a large trench, and 
^^ burned in honour of MeKssa,- who was solemnly 
'^ invoked on the occasion. When this was done^ 
^' a second messenger was dispatched tofMdissa^' 
" who now vouchsafed to say where the thing 
'* reqQired might be found. — Such, O men of 
'* Sparta, is a tyrannical government, and such 

" its 



rites. Pausanias places this oracle at Aornos in Tbesprotia. 
The superstitions of Italy seem to have been borrowed from 
that country; hence Cicero mentions an oracle pf the sami 
kind at the lake Avemus in Italy.*^Tv<c. i. i6. 
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" its. effects. Much therefore were we Corin- 
'^thiana astonished, when we learned that you 
'^ had sent for Hippias ; but the declaration of 
f^ yoipr. sentiments surprises us .still more. We 
*^ adjure you, therefore, in the: names of the 
f^ divinities (^ Greece, not to establish tyranny in 
f* ou|- cities. But if you are <letermined in your 
*[ pmjxise, and are reMlved, in opposit^H^ to what 
(< is just, to restore Hippias, be assured that th^ 
♦' Corinthians will not;second you *." 

- . XCIIL . Sosiclies, the deputy of the Cdrki- 
tbiam^ having delivered his. senljunenta, was.anr 
swered by Hippia& . He having acyured the sfMue 
divinitiee^ declared, that. the . Corinthians woyl4 
most of all have occasion to regret the Pisistratidaeiy' 
when the destined hour should arrive, and they, 
should groan under the . oppression of the Athe* 
nians. Hippias spoke with the greater.confidenee,! 
because he was best acc^ainted with the declara*. 
tions of the oracles. The rest of the confederates, 
who had hitherto been silent, hearing the^enerpua 
sentiments of Sosicles, declared themselves the 
friends of freedom, and favourers of the opinions 
of the Corinthians. They then conjured the 

Lacedaemonians 



* The Corinthians, says Larcher, did not always retain 
this generosity of sentiment When Athens was captured by 
the Lacedaemonians at the end of the Peloponnesian war; the 
Corinthians advised that it should be utterly destroyed. 
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Laeedstnonians to introduce no iimoyations 
Hfbich might affect the liberties (tf a Grecian •city. 

XCIV. When Hippias departed from Sparta; 
Amyfitas the Macedonian prince offered him for 
a residence, Anthemos, as did the Thessalians, 
IciooB "' ; but he woidd accept of neither, and 
returned toSigeum, which Pisietratus had taken by 
force from the people of Mitylene. He had ap- 
pointed Hegesistrati^, his natural son by a woman 
of Argos, governor of the place, who did not 
retain liis situation wkhout much and violent cbn- 
teM. The pe^e of Mitylene and of Atbens 
issumg, <tti6 one from the city of Achillea "^, the 
ether from Sigeum, were long engaged in host^ 
ties. They of Mitylene insisted on the restoration 
0fwha4;bad been vioieotlyteben from liiem; but 
it was answered, that thie Moiiwas had no stronger 
ctauns «q^n the territories of Troy, than the Athe* 
nions themselves, and the rest of the Grreeks^- 
nifao had assisted Mendiaus in avengmg the rape 
ofHelecu 

XCV. Among 



"^ toko*.] — ^tliis place is now called laco ; we learn ftoin ' 
Herace, that k was formerly famous for prodncing poisonous 
plants: 

Herbasque quas loteos fttque Iberia 

Mittit venenonun ferax. 

'^ JdMlr«.]--4nthe fourth heok, Heradotua caUs thia 
place die Geone «f Adhilles. Its modem name k Fiodoniai. 
—T. 
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XCV. Among their various. encoudters ithap-^ 
peiied, that b a severe ^gagement, in which the 
Athenians had tiie. advantage, the fioet Alcafeua ''^ 

fled 



■** Jlcoms.] — Was a native of Mitylene, in the island of 
Lesbos ; fae was cotemporaxy with Sappho, and generally Is 
considered as the inyentoir of lyric poetry. Ardulochus^ 
Alc«u8, and Horace, were all unsuccessful in their attempts 
to distinguish themselves as soldiers; and all of them in- 
genuously acknowledged their inferiority in this respect. 
Bayle doubts whether Horace would have confessed his dis- 
grace, if he had not been sanctioned by Ae great exauples 
abQve mentioned. However that may be, he writes thus of 
himself: 

Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 

Sensi, ^relitta non i>ene f«muila a 

Quum fracta virtus et minaces 

IVirpe sdlum tetigere mento. 

Of Alcsus we have very few remains; but it is understood 
that Horace in many of his odes minutely imitated him. The 
principal subjects of his ^use seem tp have been the praise 
of liberty and hatred of tyrants. The ancienjt poets abound 
with passages in his honour, and his memory receives no 
disgrace from the following apostrophe hy Akeus^ide^ in his 
ode on lyric poe^try ; 

Broke from the letteB of Us «<itiive lan^, 
Devoting shame and vengeance to her lords. 
With louder impulse and «t threatening hand 
The Lesbian patriot smites the sounding chords. 

Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 
' Ye cursed of gods and freie-bom men, 
Ye murderers of the laws, 
Tho' now ye gloiy in your lust, 
Tho' now ye tread the feeble neck in dnt, 
Yet time and righteous Jove wiU judge yotur ditadfid cause. 
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fled from the field. The Athenians obtained his 
arms, and suspended tiiem at Sigemn, in the 
temple of Minerva. Alcseus recorded the event 
in a poem which he sent to Mitylene, explaining 
to a friend named Melanippus, the particulars of 
his misfortune. Periander the son of Cypselus 
at length re-united the. contending nations : be 
being chosen arbiter, determined that each party 
should retain what they'possessed. Sigeum thus 
devolved to the Athenians. 

XC VI. Hippias, when he left Sparta, went to 

Asia, 



After ally Alcsus does not appear to have been one of the 
fiiirest characters of antiquity, and has probably received 
more commendation than he deserved. His boose, we learn 
from Athenaeus, was 61led with militaiy weapons, his great 
desire was to attun military glory ; but in his first engage- 
ment with an enemy, he ignominiously fled. The theme of 
hb songs was liberty, but he was strongly suspected of being 
a secret friend to some who meditated the ruin of their 
country. I say nothing of his supposed licentious overture 
to Sappho, thinking with Bayle, that the verses cited by 
Aristotle have been too hardly construed. Of these verses 
the following it on imperlect translation : 

Alcjbus. 
I wish to speak, but still thro' shame conceal 
The thoughts my tongue most gladly would reveal. 

Sappho. 
Were your request, O Bard, on virtue built, 
Your cheeks would wear no marks of secret guilt; 
But in prompt words the- ready thought had flown. 
And ypitf heart's honest meaning quickly shown. 
I giy^ them, with some slight alteration, from Bayle.«»T. 
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Asia, where he used every effort to render the 
AtheniaDS odious to Artaphemes, and to prevail 
on hkn to make them subject to hkn and to 
Darius. As soon as the intrigues gI Hippi&s 
were known at Athens, the Athenians dispatched 
emissaries to Sardis, entreating the Persians tx> 
place no confidence in men whom they had driven 
into exile. Artaphemes informed them in reply, 
that if they wished for peace, they must recal 
Hip|Mas. Rather than accede to these conditions, 
the Athenians chose to be considered cLs the 
enemies of Persia. 

XC VII. Whilst they were resolving on these 
measures, in consequence of the impressioa 
which bad been made to their prejudice in Persia, 
Aristagoras the Milesian, being driven by Cleo* 
menes from Sparta, arrived at Athens, which city 
was then powerful beyond the rest of its neigh- 
bours. When Aristagoras appeared in the public 
assembly, he enumerated, as he had done in 
Sparta, the riches which Asia possessed, and 
recommended a Persian war, in which they would 
be easily successful against a people using neither 
spear nor shield '''. In addition to this, he re- 
marked 



*" Spear nor «ilte/tf.]— A particular account of the military 
babit and arms ci the oriental nations may be found in th« 
seventh book of Herodotus, yrhere he speaks of the nations 
vhich composed the prodigious armament of Xerxes. — T. 
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marked that MfletuB wns an Atbeniaii colony, alkl 
that caoseqaently it became the Atheniaiia to 
Mert the great power they posseesed, in favour of 
the Milesians. He proceeded to make use of Ihe 
most earnest ehtrealies and la^h promiaefl^ till 
th^ &aally acceded to his views. He thou^t, 
and as it appeared with justice^ that it was far 
easier to delude a great multitude than a single 
individual ; be was imable to prevail upon Cleo- 
menesy but be won to his purpose no less than 
thirty thousand'** Athenians. The people of 
Athens accordingly agreed to send to the assist- 
ance of the louians, twenty vessels of war, of 
which Mekmthius, a very amiable and popular 
eharacler, was to have the command. This fleet 
was the sotirce of the calamities'" which after- 
wards ensued to the Greeks and Barbarians. 

I II > III / I 11 I I 11 m i <■ • ■ Ill I ii f 4 

*^ Thirty ikmamid.] — Herodotus is the only ancient a«- 
thor who makes the aggregate of the Athenians amoont to 
more than twenty-one thousand individuals. Is this, inquires 
M. Larcher, a fault of the copyists, or were the Athenians 
moie populous before tbe Parsiam and Pefoponnesisa wwif 
" The narrow policy," observes Mr. Gibbon, ''of preservingp 
without any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the ancient 
citi2ens, had checked the fortune, and hastened the rtdn of 
Athens and Sparta. The aspiritig genius of Rome saerifieed 
'vaodty to ambition, and deemed it more prudent as well as 
honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her own, whereso- 
ever they were found, among slaves or strangers, enemies 
or barbarians.^ 

*** S&wrce of the CiUamUies.y^Thw is afiotkef of the ex- 
amples which Plutarch adduces in proof of the malioe ^ 
Herodotus. *' Me ha» die audacity," says Plutarch, ~ to 

affintt^ 
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. XCVIII. Before tfaeir departure, Aristagpras 
Tekimied to Miletus, where he conlirived a mea- 
sure' iram whioh- no advantage could possibly re»- 
sult to the loaiaos. Indeed, his priBoipal motive 
was to distress Darius. He dispatched a mes«- 
eeeger into Pfarygia, to tfaote Psonians who from 
the banks of the StryaioiK had beent led away cap^ 
tive by Megabyzus, and who inhabited a district 
appropriated to them. His emissaries thus ad- 
dressed, them : " Men of PaBOcda, I am commis- 
'^ cloned by Aristagomsy prince oi Miletus, to 
** say, that if you will follow his counsel, you 
^^ may be free. The whole of loma has revolted 
^^ from Persia, and it becomes you to seize this 
'^ opportunity of r^uniiog to your native comrtiy. 
*^ You have ocfcly to appear on the banEfs of the 
" ocean; we will provide for the rest'' The 
PsEiontans received this information with great 
satisfaction, and vnth their wives and children 
fled towards! tiie sea. Some, hcrwever, yidk&o^ 
to their fears, remained behind. From the sea- 
coast they passed over, to Chios : here tbey had 

scarcely 



affiita, tjhat tbtf vessefa wliich the AtH^iaii^ 8^i€ to ikt as- 
goBttunce of tbe lonisosy who had revolted firom the PerslAH^. 
were the cause of the evils which afterwards ensued, merely 
because ' they endeavoured to deliver so many, and such 
illustrious Grecian cities from servitude.'^ In point of argu- 
ment, a weaker tract than this of Plutarch was never written ; 
and this assertion in particdalr is too absurd to require i^y 
formal refutation.— !P. 
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scarcely disembarked, before a large body (^ 
Pereian cavalry, sent in pursuit of them, appeared 
on the opposite shore. Unable to overtake them, 
they sent over to them at Chios, sdicitilig thdor 
return. This however had no effect : from Chios 
they were transported to Lesbos, from Lesbos to 
Doriscus "*, and from brace they proceeded by 
land to Paeonia. 

XCIX. At this juncture, Aristagoras was 
joined by the Athenians in twen^ vessels, who 
were also accompanied by five triremes of Ere- 
trians. These latter did not engage in the con- 
test from any regard for the Athenians, but to dis- 
charge a similar debt of friendship to the Mile- 
sians. The Milesians had formerly assisted the 
&etrians against the Chalcidians, when the Sa- 
, mians had united with them i^nst the Eretrians 
and Milesians. When these and tiie rest of his 
confederates were assembled, Aristagoras com- 
menced an expedition against Sardis : he himsetf 
'continued at Miletus, whilst his brother Charo^ 
innus commanded the Milesians, and Hermo- 
phantus had the conduct of the allies. 

C. The lonians arriving with their fleet at 
Ephesus, disembarked at Coressus, a place in its 

vicinity. 

■ ■ - -' 1 

'^ Darisau.] — Doriscus is memorable for being the place 
where Xerxes numbered bis army. — T. 
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vidtiity: Taking some fipiiesniis for llieir guides^ 
they advanced with a fonnidable force, directing 
their pfiarch toward^ the Cayeftcpr "*^ PaBsIng over 
mount Tmokis, Iftiey arrived at Sardid, where 
ilieeting na reBhtance tiiey made themselves 
iRflBters of' the whole of the dty/ exeept the 
oitiadeL This wa» defibded by Artaphemes Min^ 
sdl4 ^i^ a large body of troops. 

. CL The foUcrwing incident preserved the city 
fima plunder: the hoMeg of Sardis"^ were in 
generailleonslardctedof reeds } the few which wei'e' 
of brick had reed coverings. One of these bemg 
set on fire by a soldier, the flames spread from 
house ta hoQse, tiO the whole: city was consujih^d. 
la the inidsl of the coiABig|-aticii, the I^diM^,' 
and sdieh Peruam asi werei in the cily, ^emg 
tbeirosalvea suriiQuiuted by die flames, and without 
the {MNS^hiltty of escape, rushed in crowds to* the 

forum, 



"* Caystcr.] — This river was very famous in classic stgiy : 
It anciently al)ounded with swans, and from its serpentine 
course has. sometimes been confounded with the Masandfeu:: 
but the Maeander was the appropriate river of the Milesians, 
as the Cayster was of the Ephesians. — The Turks call the 
Cayster the Little (Kutchuck) Meinder, Maeander, and the 
proper Maeander the Great w Bujack Meinder. 

'^ Sardis.y-The reader will recollect that Satdis wm the 
capital of Croesus, which is here represented as consisting 
only of a number of thatched houses, a proof that architec- 
turar faaid as yet made no progMSB. — T. 

Vol. hi. R 
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forum, through the centre of which, flows the 
Pactolus. This river brings, in its descent from- 
mount Tmolus> a quantity of gold dust *'^ ; pass- 
ing, as we have described, through Sardis, it 
mixes with the Hermus, till both are finally lost 
in the sea. The Persians and Lydians, thus re-, 
duced to the last extremity, were compelled ta 
act on the defensive. The lonians seeing some 
of the enemy prepared to defend themselves, 
otfiers advancing to attack them, were seized with 
a panic, and retired to mount Tmolus **•, from 
wh^ice,. under favour of the nighty they retreated 
to their ships. 

CII. In the baming of Sardis, the temple of 
Cybeie, the tutelar goddess of the country, wa» 
totally destroyed, which was afterwards made a 
pretence by the Persians, for burning the temples- 
of the Greeks. When the Persians, who dwell oa 

this 



*^ Gold du8t,]^^It had ceased to do this in the time of 
Strabo, that is to say, in the age of Augustus. — Larcker, 

"* Tfnolus.} — ^Strabo enumerates mount Tmolus among, 
the places which produced the most excellent vines. It was 
celebrated for its saffron.— See Virgil. 

Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores, 6tc. 

It vriis also called Timolns. See Ovid. 

Deseruere sui nymphse vineta Timoli. 

The Turks call Mount Tmolus,. Boas Dag,rthat is, fcha ley or 
Snowy Mountains* 
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tUs aide ike Halys, ivere acquainted with the above 
invasion, they determined to assist the Lydians. 
Following the I<xuans regularly frbm Sardis, they 
came up with them at Ephesus. A general en- 
gagement ensued, in which the lonians were de- 
feated with great slaughter. Among others of 
distinction who fell, was Eualcis, chief of the 
Eretrians : he had frequently been victorious in 
Inany contests^ oi which a garland was the re- 
ward, and. had been particularly celebrated by 
Simonides of Ceos'''. They who escaped from 
this battle, took refuge in the different cities. 

cm. After the event of the above expedition, 
the Athenians withdrew themselves entirely frbm 

the 



*•• Simottides of Oo#.]— There were several poets of thU 
name ; the celebrated satire against women was written by 
ttiotfaer and more modem Simonides. The great excellence 
of this Simonides of Ceos was elegiac composition, in which 
Dionysius Halicama^sus does not scruple to prefer him to 
Pindar. The invention of local memory was ascribed to 
him, and it is not a little remarkable, that at the age of 
eighty, he contended for and won a poeticftl prize* His most 
memorable saying was concerning God, Hiero asked him 
what God was ? After many and reiterated delays, his answer 
was, '* The longer I meditate upon it, the more obscure the 
subject appears- to me. ^ He is reproached for having been 
the first who prostituted his muse for mercenary purposes, 
Bayle seems to have collected eveiy thing of moment rela- 
tive to this Simonides, to whom for more minute particulars^ 
I refer the reader.— T. 

R 3 
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the lonians, and refused all the soUdtalieas of 
Aiistagoras by his ambassadors, to repeat their 
assistance. The lotiians, tfaou^ deprived of 
thb resource, continued with no less alacrity to 
persevere in the hostilities they had corinmenced 
against Darius* They sailed to the Hellespont, 
and reduced fiyzantiuni, with the neighbouring 
cities : quitting that part again, and advancing to 
Carift, the greater part of the mhabttants joined 
them in their ofienmve operations. The city of 
Caunus, which at first bad refused their alliance^ 
after the buoming of Sardis, added itself to thdir 
forces. 

Giy. The confederacy was also farther 
strengthened by the voluntary accession of all the 
Cyprians^ except the Amathnsians '^. The £qU 
lowing was the occasion of the revolt of the Cy- 
prians from the Medes: Gorgus prince of Sala- 
mis, son of Chersis, grandson of Siromus, greait 
grandson of Euelthon, had a younger brother, 
whose name was Onesilus; this man had re- 
peatedly solicited Gorgus to revolt from the Per- 
sians; and on hearing of the secession of the 

lonians, 



*•* ^mathusians.] — From Amathus, which was sacred to 
Venus, the whole island of Cyprus was sometimes called 
'timathusidk — According to Ovid, it produced ahundance of 
metals. 

Gravidamque Amathunta metallis. T. 
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loniaiiSy he urged ihim with still greater knportu-. 
nity. Finding all his efforts ineffectual, assisted 
by his party, he took an opportunity of his bro- 
ther's making his excursion from Salamis, to shut 
the gates against him : Gorgus, thus deprived of 
his cityy took refuge among the Medes. One- 
silus usurped his station, and persuaded the Cy- 
prians to rebel. The Amathusians, who alone 
opposed him, he closely besieged. 

CV. At this period, Darius w>as informed of ~ 
the burning of Sardis by the Athenians and loni- 
ans, and that Aristagoras of Miletus was the 
principal instigator of the confederacy iigainst 
him. On ih^t receiving the intelligence, he is said 
to have treated the revolt of the lonians with ex- 
treme contempt, as if certain that it was impos- 
sible for them to escape his indignation; but he 
desired to know who the Athenians were.^ On 
being told, he called for his bow, and shooting 
an arrow into the air, he exclaimed : — ** Suffer 
" me, O Jupiter, to be revenged on these Atbe- 
** nians." He afterwards directed one of his at- 
tendants to repeat to him three tiibes every day, 
when he sat down to table, *^ Sir, i^member the 

'* Athenians." 

I ' . . 

CVl. After giving these orders, Darius' sum- 

motied to his presence Histiasusof Miletus, whom 

he had long detained at his court He addressed 

R3 him 
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him thus: " I am informed, Histiasus, that the 
" man to whom you intrusted the government of 
^' Miletus, has excited a rebellion against me; 
^' he has procured forces from the opposite con- 
^^ tinent and seduced the lonians^ whom I shall 
*^ unquestionably chastise, from their duty. 
^^ With their united assistance, he has destroyed 
" my city of Sardis. Can such a conduct pos- 
" sibly meet with your approbation? or, unad- 
" vised by you, could he have done what he has? 
^^ Be careful not to involve yourself in a second 
" offence against my authority.** " Can you, 
" Sir, believe,*' said Hlstifeus in reply, " that I 
^* would be concerned in any thing which might 
" occasion the smallest perplexity to yOu? What 
*^ should I, who have nothing to wish for, gain 
'^ by such conduct? Do I not participate all 
" that you yourself enjoy ; and hd,ve I not the 
*^ honour of being your counsellor and your 
" friend? If my representative has acted as you 
^^ allege, it b entirely his own deed ; but I can- 
" not easily be persuaded that either he, or the 
^ Milesians, would engage in any thing to your 
*^ pr<ej«idice. If, nevertheless, what you intimate 
" be really true, by withdrawing me firom my 
" own proper station, you have only to blame 
" yourself for the event I suppose that the 
^^ lonians have taken the opportunity of my ab- 
*^ ftwce, to accomplish what they have for a long 
^ time meditated. Had I been present in Ionia; 

" I will 
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^ I will venture to affirm^ that not a city would 
** have revolted from your power: you have only 
'^ therefore to send me instantly to Ionia, that 
** things may resume their former situation, and 
" that I may give into your power the present 
** governor of Miletus, who has occasioned aH 
'^ this mischief. Having first effected this, I 
*^ swear by the deities of Heaven, that I will not 
^* change the garb in which I shall set foot in 
** Ionia, without rendering the great island of 
" Sardinia'** tributary to your power." 

CVII. Histiseus made these protestations to 
delude Darius. The king was influenced by what 
he said, only requiring his return to Susa, as soon 
as he should have fulfilled his engagements. 

CVIII. In this interval, when the messenger 
from Sardis had informed Darius of the fate of 
that dtyi and the king had shot an arrow in the 
manner I have described ; and when, after con- 
ferring 



*^ Sardtma,] — It has been doubted by many, whether od 
account of the ^ast distance of Sardinia from the Asiatic 
continent, the text of Herodotus has not here been altered. 
Rollin in particular is very incredulous on the subject; but 
as it appears by the preceding passages of this autibor, that 
the lonians had penetrated to the extremities of the Medi- 
terranean, and were not unacquainted with Corsica, all 
appearance of improbability in this narration ceases.-^ T. 

R4 
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iismvkg with HistiaBiis^ he had di&mm^ hiai to 
Ionia, liie &>llowiag incklml; occurred: Ooesilus 
of Salaoais being eo^tged ia thfe siege of Amath^s, 
word was brought hofn, that Artybius, a Persian 
officei;, ws^ on his way to Cyprus with a large 
fleets and a formidable body of Persians. On 
hearing this, Onesilusj sent messengers to difTer-* 
foi parts of Ionia, expressing his want and desire 
of assistance. The Icnuians, without hesitation, 
hastened to join him with a numerous fleet 
Whilst they were already at Cyprus, the Persians 
had passed over from Cilicia, and were proceed- 
ing by land to Salamis. The Phceilioians in the 
mean time had passed the pFOmoqtory which is 
called the Key of Cyprus. 

CIX. Whilst things were in this situation, the 

princes of Cjprus assembled the Ionian chiefs, 

imd thus addressed them : — ^^ Men of Ionia, we 

^^ submit 19 your dfet^minationi whether you 

'^ will engage the Phpenieifkns or the P^sians* 

" .If you rather choose to fight on land, and with 

*^ the Persians, it is time for you to disembark, 

" that we may go on board your vessels, and at- 

*• tack the Phoenicians.^-If you thihk it more 

" advisable to encounter tiie PboeoicianSi it 

'' becomes you to: do so knmediately.-^Deddb 

^ which way you please, that as far as our ^fforfe 

" can prevail, Ionia and Cyprus may be fir^'* 

^ We imfe been cottnniseionffl/' <aii8fw«ed tbe 

' t ' loniahSy 
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lotBabfl, " by our cciutatry, tbgiuiFd theu^efao^not 
>' to deiNFer up our vesadb uciIk) you, nor to e&igage 
*^ the Persians by land; -r- We will endeavour to 
>^ disdhai^ our duty in the;;sliatiOn ijppomlted 
*^ U5^ it is for you to distingwsh yot&raelves as 
^' valiaiA men, reisieihberiiig 4)he opprefldiotos you 
*^ (have endured froia the Modes." 

ex. When the Per^as were drawn up before 
Sakmis^ the Cyprian cpKiinanders placed the 
forces of Cyprus against the auxiliaries of the 
enemy, sdeeting the flower of SAlamis and Soli 
td 0{>pQ$e the Persians: Oneaflus v^tmtaiily 
irtatbned himself Bgaiost Artybkis the Perttali 
-General. ^ 

CXI< ArtybiOs was mounted oa a chargeo^, 
which had been taught to face a man in complet? 
ai^ow : OiiQsilus hearlag this^ c^ed to him bns 
shield-bedi>er^ who was i Cariaa of gr/eat jv&litafy 
rexperiraoe^ «|id of undaunted courage,;'-^" I 
" hear," says his, " that tbe horse of Artybiu^, 
*^ by his leet and teeth, xiaterially . aisiats hijs 
^^ master ftgi^iist an : adversary^; deliberate rcm 
" this, and tell me which you will j^couater; thp 
" man or the horse." " Sir," said the attendant, 
■^* I am ready taengag^ inith ^etthcri or boOi, or 
'*^ indetsd tx^ido wiiatever you odnuband me; I 
"^^ sfaoaia ratiber think it will be mons coqmteitt 
^ (0t !VM^ bmng a; prince and ilgenend, to VGd- 

« tend 
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'' tend with one who is a {Mince and general also. 
" — If you should fortunately kill a person of this 
" description, you will acquire great glory, or if 
** you should fall by his hand, which heaven 
'^ avert, the calamity is somewhat softened by the 
*^ rank of the conqueror : it is for us of inferior 
** rank to oppose men like ourselves. As to the 
*' horse, do not concern yourself aboiit what he 
" has been taught ; I will venture to say, that he 
*^ shidl never again be troublesome to any one." 

CXII. In a short time afterwards, the hos- 
tile forces engaged both by sea and land; the 
lonians, after a severe contest^ obtained a victory 
over the Phoenicians, in which the bravery of the 
Samians was remarkably conspicuous. Whilst 
the armies were engaged by land, the follow- 
ing incident hi^pened to the two generals: — 
Artybius, mounted on his horse, rushed against 
Onesilus, who^ as he had concerted with his 
servant, aimed a blow at him as he approached : 
and whilst the horse reared up his feet against the 
shield of Onesilus, the Carian cut them off with 
an axe.— The horse, with his master, fell instantly 
to the ground. 

CXIII. In the midst ci, the battle, Stesenor, 
prince of Curium, with a considerable body of 
forces, went over to the enemy (it is said that the 
Curians ace an ArgLve colony) ; their example was 

followed 
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followed by the men of Salamis, in their chariots 
of war''^; from which events the Persians ob*- 
tained a decisive victory. The Cyprians fled. 
Among the number of the slain was Onesilus^ 
Boii of Chersis, and the principal instigator of the 
revolt; the Solian prince Aristocypnis also fel^ 
son of that Philocyprus ***, whom Solon of Athens, 
when at Cyprus, celebrated in verse among other 
fiovereign princes. 

CXIV. In revenge for his besieging themi, 
the Amathusians took the head of Onesilus, and 
carrying it back in triumph, fixed it over their 
gates: some time afterwards, when. the inside of 
the head was decayed, a swarm of bees settling 

within 



^ Chariots ^ war.] —Of these chariots, frequent mentioa 
is made in Homer: they carried two men, one of whom 
goided the reins, the other fought — ^Various specimens of 
ancient chariots may be seen. in Montfaucon.p— T. 

»♦* P*ifocy^n«.]— Philocyprus was prince of Soli, when 
£olon arrived at Cypms ; Solis was then called ^peia, an4 
the approaches to it were steep and difficult, and its neigh- 
bourhood unfruitfuU Solon advised the prince to rebuild it 
on the plain which it overlooked, and undertook the labour 
of furnishing it with inhabitants. In this he succeeded, and 
Philocyprus, from gratitude, g^ve his city the name of the 
Athenian philosopher. Solon mentions this incident in some 
verses addressed to Philocyprus, preserved in Plutarch. — 
Jjorehef* 

Herodotus makes frequent mention of Solon.-— See chap^ 
ters 39, 30, 31, 329 and 33, of the first book, and chapter 
177 of the second book. — ^His life is written at considerable 
length by Plutarch. 
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within it^ filled it with honey. The people b£ Aiha^ 
thus consulted the oracle on the occasion, and 
.were directed to bury the head, and e^ry year to 
3acrifice to Onesilus as to an hero. Their ober 
dience invdhed a promise of future prosperity; 
ajMJ even within my rem^mbraiice they have per- 
formed what lyas required of them. 

CX V. The lonians, although successiul in the 
naval engagement off Cyprus, as soon as they 
beard of the defeat and deMh of Onesilus, and 
that all the dSes of Cyprus were closely bloct- 
>aded, except Salamis, which the citizens had rei- 
stored to G^i^gus, their former sovereign, returned 
!wkh dlTpossible expedition to Ionia. Of all tbe 
towns in Cyprus, Soli made the longest and most 
vigorous defence; but of thb, by undermining 
the place, tiie Persians obtained possession affter 
H five months siege. 

CXYI. Thus the Cyprians, haying enjoyed 
their liberties for the sqpace of a year, were n 
Befeond time reduced to servitude. All the loniatis 
who had been engaged in the expedition against 
iSardi«, ware lafterwards vigorously attacked by 
Daurises, Hymees, Otanes, and trther Perisian 
jgenerals, each of whom had married a daughter 
of Darius : they first drove them to their «hipB, 
then tobk and plundered their towns, Which they 
divided among themselves. 

CXVIL Dauriss^ 
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GXVIL Daiirises afterwaitls turned Us^i^^ 
flguDsli the dAii of the Hellespont^ and in as 
many - saoeeasive: : days made himsrif master ofi 
Ati^dds^iPevoltesj LampsacnsandPinoa. :Erdiia 
this latter place he proceeded to Parion, . biBb 
learning on, bis march, that the Garians^ taking 
part with the lonians, had revolted from Persia, 
he turned aside from the Hellespont, ahd led his 
forces against Caria ***. 

CXVin. The Carians had early information 
of this motion of Daurises, in consequience of 
which they assenibled at a place called the White 
Columns, not far from the river Marsyas, which, 
passing through the district of Hidryas, flows into* 
the Mseander. Various sentiments were on this* 
occasion delivered ; but the most sagacious in my 
estimation was that of Pixodarus, son of Mauso- 
lus ; he was a native of Cindys, and had married 
the daughter of $|yennesis» prince of Cilieia. He 
advised, that pssskig the Masandier, tliey should 
attack the enemy, with tiie river in their rear; 
that thus deprived of all possibility of retreati^ 
tifiey should from compulsion stand t^ir ground, 
and make the greater exertions of valour. This 

advicer 



*^ Carta.] — No map of Coria yet pnfaliftfted, gives umy 
8$tifi&elary i(fea oC tbe geeigraphy of Uidr]paa> aad llie 
couiBQ of the Mangnukr-iyAimile's. is y»vy imperfectr aiK)» 
hi% iQ^ia 00 leift to, at least in many particulars. 
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advice was not accepted ; they chose rather that 
the Persians should have the Meander behind 
them, that if they vanquished . the enemy in the 
field,. they mi^t afterwards drive them into the 
liver. > 

CXIX. The Persians advanced, and passed the, 
Mffiander ; the Carians met them on the banks of 
the Marsyas, when a severe and well-fought con- 
test ensued. The Persians had so greatly the 
advantage in point of number, that they were 
finally victorious ; two thousand Persians, and 
ten thousand Carians fell in the battle ; they who 
escaped from the field fled to Labranda, and took 
refuge in a sacred wood of planes, surrounding 
a temple of Jupiter Stratius ^^K The Carians are 

the 

■« J^er Stratiui^CorJypiter the Warrior.J— The Cari- 
ans were the only people, in the time of Herodotus, who wor- 
shipped Jupiter under this tide. He was particularlj honoure<ih 
at Labranda, and therefore Strabo calls him the Labrandbiaa 
Jupiter. He held a hatchet in his hand, and Plutarch (in his- 
Greek Questions) relates the reason ; he was a&erwards wor- 
shipped In odier places under the same appellation Among 
the marbles at Oxford, there is a stone which seems to 
have served for an altar, having an axe, and this inscription ; 
AlOr AABPAYNAOY KAI AlOX MeriCTTOT—Of the 
Labraindian Jupiter, and of the very Gnat Jupiter. It 
was found in a Turkish cemeteiy, between Aphrodisias 
and Hieropolis, and consequently in Caria, though at a great 
distance from Labranda. — Larcker. 

I wish here to refer the reader to Chandler's Ionian Anti-" 
qnities, as well as to ChoiseuVs Picturesque Voyage m- Asiar 

MinoPT 
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the oidy people, as far as I am able to leam^ 
who sacrifice to this Jupiter. Driven to the 
above extremity, they deliberated among them- 
selves, whether it would be better to surrender 
themselves to the Persians, or finally to relinquish 
Asia. 

CXX. In the midst of their consultation, the 
Milesians with their allies arrived to reinforce 
them; the Carians resumed their courage, and 
ag^ prepared for hostilities ; they a second time 
advanced to meet the Persians, and after an en- 
gagement more obstinate than the former, sus- 
tained a setond defeat, in which a prodigious 
number, chiefly of Milesiand, were slain. 

CXXI. The Carians soon recruited their 
forces, and in a subsequent action, somewhat 
repaired their former losses. Receiving intelli- 
gence that the Persians were on their march to 
attack their towns^ they placed themselves in am- 
buscade, in the road to Pidasus. The Persianii 
by night fell into the snare, and a vast number 
were slain, with their generals Daurises, Amorges, 
and Sisimaces; Myrses, the son of Gyges, wai| 
also of the number. 

CXXII. The conduct of this ambuscade was 

intrusted 

Minor. Beth of them viewed the rains of the temple, and 
Chandler gives a drawing of it, which it very interesting. 
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krtrusted to Heradide^ -son of Ibanotis, a Myla^^ 
Man. — ^The eveiit has been related. Hymees, 
who was engaged among others in the pur^t of 
llie lonians, after the affair of Saitfis*, turning 
towards tiie Propontis, took Cios, a Mysian city. 
Receiving intelligence that Daurises had quitted 
the Hellespont, to march against Caria, he left 
the Propontis, and proceeded to the Hellespont, 
where he effectually reduced all tibe iEolians of 
the Trojan district; he vanquished also the Ger- 
githae, a remnant of the ancient Teucri. Hymees 
himself, after all these successes, died at Troas. 

CXXIII. Artaphemes, governor of Sardid/ 
and Otanes, the third in comnmnd, rec^iv^ 
orders to lead their forces to Ionia and .£olia, 
which IS contiguous to it ; they made themselves 
masters of Clazomen® in Ionia, and of Cyma an 
iEolian city. 

CXXIV. After the citpture of these pldjces^ 
Aristagoras of Miielns, though the author of aU 
the confiision in which loniii bad* htm invc^ed, 
betrayedf a totftt want of intrepi^ty ; tfaede losses 
eonffinned him in the belief that afl attempts to 
overcome Darius would be ineffieetual ; he ae* 
cordingly determined to seek his safety in flight 

He 



* This plare is nvm caMed Ghio, and also Ketnblick ; it is 
situgited aUths liead of the Gulph of Ci«s. 
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whether it would not be advisable to hwe wme 
glace of retreat, in case they should be driven 
from Miletus. He left it to them to deterniine, 
wJt^etber they e^ioulid estabpsH a qolopy in Sardinia, 
A. whether Ih^ ahflukl .rotiire to Myrrcawuflt ^ 
city of the Edottians, which had bcett fortifed 
by Histi^us^ to whom Darius iiad presented it 

CXXV. Hecataeus the historian, who was the 
son of Hegasander, was not for establishing a 
colony at either of these places; he affirmed, that 
if they should be expelled from JVIiletus, it would 
be more expedient for them to construct a fort 
in the island of Leros, and there remain till a 
favourable opportunity should enable them to 
return to Miletus. 

CXXVI. Aristagoras himself was more in- 
clined to retire to Myrcinus ; he confided there- 
fore the administration of Miletus to Pythagoras, 
a man exceedingly popular, and taking with him 
all those who thought proper to accompany him, 
he embarked for Thrace, where he took posses- 
sion of the district which he had in view. Leav- 
ing this place, he proceeded to the attack of some 
other, where both he and his army fell by the 
hands of the Thracians, who. had previously 

Vol. III. S entered 
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entere 
power 



entered into tenns to resign their city into hb 

146 •• . 



■4^ I cannot dismiss this book o£ Herodotus without re- 
marking, that it contains a great deal of curious histoiy, 
and abounds with tnany admirable^ examples of private lift. 
The speech of Sosides of Corinth, in favour of liber^, is 
excellent in its kind ; and tbe^ many sagacious, and indeed 
moral sentiments, which are scattered throughout the book, 
cannot fidl of producing both entertainment and instmctkm. 
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HERODOTUS. 

BOOK VI. 
ERATO. 

CHAP. I. 




U C H was the fate of Arista 
gorajs, the instigator of the 
Ionian revolt — Histiaeus of 
Miletus, as soon as Darius had 
acquiesced in his departure 
from Susa, proceeded to Sar- 
dis. On his . arrival, Artaphemes the governor 
asked him what he thought could possibly have 
induced the lonians to revolt? He expressed 
himself ignorant of the cause, and astonished at 
the event. Artaphemes, however, who had been 
informed of his preceding artifice, and was sen- 
sible of his present dissimulation, observed to him, 
that the matter might be thus explained : " Yo«," 
says he, ^^ made the shoe ' which Aristagpras has 
^*wom." 



' Madt tht «^ae.] — I have ^tven a literal translation from 

the Greek ; but M. Larcher, thinking perhaps the expression 

flomfwhat inclining to vulgarity, has rendered it thus, ''You, 

^ S a contrived 
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II. Histiaeus, perceiving himself suspected, fled 
the very €rst night towards the sea : and instead 
of fulfilling his engagements with t)ariuSy to 
whose power he had profiuaed to reduce the great 
island of Sardinia, assumed the command of the 
Ionian forces against him. Passing over into 
Chios, he was seized and thrown into chains by 
the inhabitants, who accused him of coming from 
the king with some design against their state. 
When they had heieurd the truth, and were con- 
vinced that he was really an enemy to Darius, 
tliey released him. 

III. Histieeas was aliterwards interrogated by 

the 

■■ ") " - ' ' ' — r ' ■ * 

contrived the plot which he ha« execig;e.d.'' Notu^y uolilt^ 
this phrase used by the Persian to Aristagoras, is our 
English one, *of standing in another person's shoes; which 
perhaps may be traced to times more remote than may at 
first he imagined. Aristophanes in his Equites hn» thi* 
expression : 

OvK, et>y ow-ig wtftn am^ nvoFO' oratr x^nin 

When the Greeks reclined upon their couches at meals and 
eotertainmentSy they pulled off their sandals ; if any one on 
any opc^sion wanted to leave the apartment, he put them on 
again. Therefore, says the poet, I do that with respect to 
your manners, as a man does at an entertainment, who, 
wanting to go out of the room, uses another person's sandals. 
It would by no means be an uninteresting work to trace the 
meaning of our proverbial expressions to their remotest ap* 
plication; fox my pwA part I am well convinced^ thai more 
of them might be discovered in Uie customs and bi^SVagf^ 
of Greece and Rome^. th^ an Eogbsh aAt^f^^ whU h^ 
first perhaps be willing to aUow* — T. 
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the lonktns, why he had so praeipitafriy impetted 
Anstagoras to rev%dt, a circumstanoe which had 
occasioned the Idss of so many of their country^^ 
men. His answer was insidious, and calculated 
to impress die lonians with alarm ; he told them 
what really was not the fact» that his conduct had 
been prompted by the avowed intenti(Mis of Da- 
rius to remove the Phoenicians^ to loniaii and the: 
loiiians to Fhoonicia. 

IV* His next measure was to send letters to 
certain Permaos ait Sardis^ with whom be had 
previously communicated on the subject of H. re* 
volt; these he intrusted to HermippUs, a native 
of Atarni^ who abused the confidence reposed 
in him, by delivering the letters into the hands of 
AFtapbemes. The governor, after acquakiting 
himself with their contents, desired Hermippus to 
deKver them according to their first directions, 
and then to give to him the answers intended for 

Histiesus* 



• To renunt the Phitmctans, iji'C.'] — It was the easier to 
make the lonians credit this aesertion, became sia^h kind of 
tnUBiiiigrati<Mi8 were frequent among the Assyrians and 
Persians. It is well known that the Jews were removed to 
Babylon and Media, and Hyrcanians were to be found in 
Asia Minor : it would indeed be endless lo enumerate all the 
transmigrations which were made by the command of those 
people.— Larc^. 

We have already seen a great part of the Psonians of 
Thrace removed bto Asia hy order of Dariua. See bdek v#^ 
^ 15.— r. 

8 3 
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Hi&tifEfiis^ In consequence of the* intelligence 
whidli he by these means obtained, Artaphemes 
put ^ great number of Persians to death. 

v.' A tumult was thus excited at Sardis; but< 
Histi^us failing in this project, prevailed on the 
Chians to carry him back to Miletus. The Mi- 
lesians, delighted with the removlEd of Aristago^ 
ras, had already tasted tlie sweets of libe]1;y, and^ 
were little inclined to give admission to a second 
master. Histiaeus, attempting to effisct a landing 
at Miletus in the night, was by some unknown •' 
hand wounded in the thigh:' rejected by his coun«; 
try, he again set sail for Chios, whence, as the 
inhabitants refused to intrust him with their fleet, ' 
he passed over to Mitylene; Having obtained 
from the Lesbians the command of eight triremes 
properly equipped, he proceeded to Byzantium.. 
Here he took his station, and intercepted all the 
vessels coming from the £uxine, except those 
which consented to obey him* 

VI. Whilst Histiaeus, with the aid of the 
people of Mitylene, was acting thus, Miletus, 
itself was threatened with a most formidable 
attack both by sea and land. The Persian gene- 
rals had collected all their forces into one body, 
and inaking but little account of the other cities, 
advanced towards Miletus. Of those who assisted 
Ijiiem by sea, tlie Phoenicians were the most alert. 

The 
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The Cyprians, who had be^n recently subdued, 
served with these, as well as the Cilicians and 
JEgyptians.. 

VIL When the lonians received inteUigence 
of this armament, which not only menaced Mi- 
letus, but the rest of Ionia, they sent delegates 
to the Panionium ^ The result of their delibera- 
tions was, that they should by no means meet the 
Persians by land ; tiiat the people of Miletus 
should vigorously defend their dty; and that the 
allies should provide and equip every vessel in 
th^r power ; that, as soon as their fleet should be 
in readiness, they should meet at Lade*, and risk 

a battle 



' Panionium.'\ — Sec chap. 148 of book the first.-— In my 
-note upon this word, I omitted to mention, that the Panio* 
nium probably suggested to Milton die idea of his Paode- 
monium: — 

Meanwhile the winged heralds by command 
Of sovereign power, with awful ceremony 
And trumpet's sound, throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandbmokium, the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers. T. 

* Lade*] — Pausanius informs us that this island was divided 
into two, one of which parts was called Asterius, from Aste* 
rius the son of Anactes. — See book i. chap. as.-^T. 

At the present period, by the alluvions of the Mteander, it 
is not only joined to the main land, but is a full mile within 
the margin of the sea. So that the Latmicus Sinus is become 
an inland lake, seven or eight miles distant from the sem. 

— r. 

84 
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a battl)^' in favour bf Miletus; Lade is a imall 

island immediately op^site to Mil^uB. 

VIII. The lonians completed their fleet, and 
ass^mbl^'at the fdace ap^inted ; th^ werere- 
mforci^ Ijy the crfle(itive power of the .£oliand of 
Xesbos, and prepared for an engagement in the 
foltowing order. The Milesiaiis furnished dghty 
vessels, which occupied the east wiivg ; next to 
these were the Prienians, with twelve!, and the 
Myiidiahs with three ships; coddgdous were the 
ChiiBins in one hutidn^ Ve^els, and the Teiana in 
sevienteen ? beyond thesfe were the Erythreans and 
Phocfeansj the former with eight, the litter with 
three i^ips. The Lesbians in seventy ships were 
next to the Phocaeans; in the extremity of the 
line, to the west, the Samians were posted in 
sixty ships : the whole fleet w as composed of three 
hundred and fifty-three triremes. 

IX. The Barbariam ^ were posseisaod of six 
hundred vessels: as soon aS they came before 
Miletus, and their laud forces also were arrived, 
the Persian commanders were greatly alarmed by 
the intelligence they received of their adversaries 
force ; they began to apprehend that their infe- 
riority by^ea, mig^t at the same time prevent their 
Capture of Miletoe, and expose them to tbe re- 
sentment of Darius. With these sentiments, 
they called together those Ionian princes who, 

being 
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bemg deposed by Aristagorafi^ kad tekeb refoge- 
among the Medes, and. were present on thid 
expedition. — They addressed them to this effect : 
^^ Men! of Ionia, let each of you* ncrW show his 
^^ zeld in liie royal cteise, by ehdeavoiuriiig to 
^^ detach from tliieccmfederacy kilt ownccnntry- 
*^ men: alhire tfaeoi by the {mimise tfa^t nerpunishr 
^^ ment shAll be the ansequence ef thefar revidt; 
*^ iSbat neitber their temples nor other edifices 
'^. shall be biimed ; that iheir treatment shall not 
*^ in any respect be more severe than before. If 
" they persevere in trusting to the event of a 
'^ isattfe, ^ them tUut the contrairy of all these 
** will assuredly happen; — themselves shall be 
" hurried into servitude, their youths castrated *, 

"their 



' Ybvfkt Cttttfafed.}-^Wtltath tbat i^astrtlliotr wad. in m 
very early period of society inflicted as a puttbhraeat fet 
vanous crimes. Diodoros Sia^as, l>ook i. chap. 7 8/ speaking 
of the ^gyptianff, has thrs'passitgei : 

** The laws with reipect to ^omen were remai'kaMy 
severe ; if a man committed a rape upon a free wemaQ^ M 
had his private parts cat off; 'tlrey wefe of opinioit/Vhsi diis 
one crime included Hdtet others of a heinous natares^infail^ 
tice, defiletn«bt (nfrmrikftn a-o^verttyttaA 't6tiSaBioiilinih 
respect to children.* 

Castration in many countries wils the pfniiuAiment df 
adultery ; and by an edict of JnstiimA it was iuiic'ted also on 
sodomites, titaae, in his History of Eugland^ gives W6 ifel^ 
lowing extrai>rdiiiaTy act of cnieky froni FStzstspbeny; which 
was pcvpetnited on the clei^gy by Oeoireiy, the Mher of 
Henry the Saoond: 

. **5Vheir 
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** their dau^ters carried to Bactra^ and their 

" country given to others." 

X. Under cover of the night the Ionian princes 
were dispatohed with the above resolutions to their 
respective countrymen. The lonians, who were 
Aus addressed, refused to betray the common- 
cause, believing these propositioos made to them- 
selves alone. — Such were the incidents which 
happened on the arrival of the Persiieuis before 
Miletus. 

XI. The lonians assembled at Lade, as had 

been 



** When he was master of Normandy, the chapter of Sees 
presumed, without his consent, to proceed to the election 
of a hishop : upon which he ordered all of them, with the 
hishop jslect, to he castrated, and made all their t^tides be 
brought him in a platter." 

Mr. Gibbon, relating this anecdote, subjoins, with his usual 
sarcastic sneer, '* Of the pain and danger they might justly 
complain ; yet, since they had vowed chastity, he deprived 
them of a superfluous treasure." — T. 

' JBoc/ro.]— This, place, though mentioned by Strabo' and 
cither ancient writers, as of great importance, and the capital 
of a.pKovixice Remarkable for its fertility, is now either en« 
tirely unknown, or a very insignificant place. Some are^f 
opioion that its modern name is Termend ; d*Aoville thinks 
it is the city Balck, and Mi^r Rennel is entirely of this 
opinioQ. — Bactra is thus raentiooed by Virgil : 
Sed nfeque Medoram sylve, ditissima terra, 
Nee puicher Ganges, atque auro turbidus Heimus, 
Laudibus Italia certent ; non Bactra, neque Indi, 
Totaque thuriferis Panchaia pinguis arena. T. 
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heen iappointed, and among the various opinions 
which were delivered in council, Dionysius the 
Phoeosan leader expressed himself as follows . — 
^^ Our affairs are come to that delicate point ^, 
'^ O lonians, that we must either be free men or 
" slaves, and even fugitive slaves. If you wil- 
" lingly submit to the trouble, your situation will 

<* at 



. ' Delicate point.'] — Literally^ ^' are upon the point of a 
ra^or/' . This passage i^ quoted by Longinus, sect, aa, aa a 
happy example of the hyperbaton, which he explains to be a 
trantpoation of words or sentiments out of the natural order 
of discourse, and implying extreme violefice of pfission. 

The word hfpcrbat(m is derived from ttwt^ beyond, and 

$wi,9i to go : and Pearce, icf his notes upon Longinus, gives 

two examples of the uee of this figure Irom Virgil : ' 

Moricunur — et vol media arma .ruamus. Mn, ii.'34tJ 

, M6, me: addum qui fcfci; in me coavertite ^Brrum, 

Mh, ix. 427. 

Livy also has an expression similar to this of Herodotus : 
<* Jam enim sub ictu teli erant et undiqae instabant hostes." 

Erasmus, in his Adagia, gives us three examples of this 
proverbial expression, from Homer, Sophocles, and Theo- 
critus. That of Homer is in the tenth book of the Iliad, 
Neitor says: 

H fUiXot AvTpof eXiOp«f A;i^«iOK «■ fiktntu. 

Which Pope has rendered thus, difiiisely indeed, but with 
peculiar force and beauty, except in the second line, which 
is rather flat : • 

But now the last despair surrounds our host» 
Mo hour must pass, no moment must be lost; 
Each single Greek in this oondusive strife 
Stands on the th«urp€$t edge of death or life. T. 
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</ at first be paki^ul, butbavk^ vanquished yoiu^ 
^' enemie&» you will then enjoy yoor liberties ; if 
" you suffer your vigour to relax, or difiorder to 
'^ take place among you, I see no means of your 
" €iya4ing the. indignation with which the Persian 
'* kiqg wiUi puniah your revolt. Submit yourself 
^ to my direction, and I will engage, if the gods 
V be but impartial, that either the eneniy shall 
" not attack you at aU, or, if they do, it shall be 
" greatly to their own detriment" 

XII. In consequence of (his speech, the 
logttans reaigped tbeoaselves to the will o£ Diony^ 
sius. Every day, he drew out the whole fleet in 
order of battle, leaving a proper interval for the 
use of thqoans ; he then taugbt them to maAceuvre * 
their ships, keepii^ the men at their arras : the 
rest of the tlay the riiips lay at then* aifichc^s'. 

Without 



* To fnanmupre.—Aumi^of wnwfww?.] — This passage Larcfaer 
renders thus : ^* He made them pass betwixt the moks, and 
quickly retreat." tmesti understands the expression differ- 
ently ; it is certainly a nautical term ; I have therefore pre* 
ferred the interpretation which I think the words will admit» 
and which will certainly be more intelligible and satis&ctoiy 
to the English reader.— T. 

' • jit their tf «cAor».]--The Greeks used to draw up their 
Vessels along shore whilst they themselves were oh land. 
When the sentinels perceived the enemy's fleet, they made 
signals, and their tioope immediately: cclme on boatdi The 
loniaite, .-wJiAm tfaciar leader rmnld not suffer to come on 
shore, foundthe serviiBe 'wry Ubbnoua; and as'they were 
:e .V... .• '...•• • . . not 
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Withant being, suffered tio receive any r^lftxation 
irom tbis di$cipUjBie> the Ionkn3 titt Uie Beventii 
cky punotudDjjf obeyed his c<HnwaiMl4; on the 
eighth, \twuBied to such fc^%ie^ inq)Bt}ent of its 
contiattaiice^ and oppre«a^d by the |i0at, they b^an 
to munnuir c-^—" We muat Awely/' they ^xdajmed 
jMe to lumfther, '^have o^ended soipe deity, to 
<^ be expo^ jto Idi^se bwdi^pe ; or we must, b^ 
^^^ both absurd and pui^Uap|n^aii«, to suffer thb 
.^^ bsolent PhoceeEan, mmtf&r of but three v^iBeh, 
" to treat us as he pleaiscis, Having us yi hip 

" power^ 



not accusUHned to militaiy discipline, it is not surprising that 
they considered this as a species of servitude which they v^ere 
impatient to break. — LarcAen. 

The first anchors were probably nothing more than large 
stones, and we know that they sometimes used for this 
purpose bags of sand, which might answer well enough for 
vessels of small burden in a light and sandy bottom. Travel- 
lers, to the East make meutioq of wooden anchors; and there 
belonged to the large ship made for king Hiero eight anchors 
of iron and four of wooc). The Phcenicians used lead for some 
part of their anchors; for in, a voyage which they m^e to 
'Sicily, Diodorus Siculus says, they found silver in such great 
abundance, that they took the lead out of their anchors, and 
put silver in its place. 

Mbre anciently, the aachoT had only one ihike or arm ; 
the adcfition of a second has been aacribed to AoMhaniSitbe 
Scytfaian. 

Our v«88fi)s .carry their anchors at the piow( but it should 
4we<n, from Acts xxvii, ver. 29, tjl^t tb^ Hflsie^ts c^in^ 
^^ifftSJt the ste^u 

. '' The«» fearing Jkftt they 9boi44 ^^ ^S^4Lbo. W^ V^^^ 
Aey (^aH four anchoin out {Of the st9^« Slid wished for tbf 
day.''-.?'. , . 
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" power, he has afflicted us with various evils. 
^^ Many of us are already weakened by sickness, 
" and more of us likely to become so. Better 
^^ were it for us to endure any calamities than 
'^' thes^, and submit to servitude, if it must • be 
•"so, than bear our present oppressions. Let us 
" obey him no longer." The discontent spread, 
and all subordination ceased; they disembarked, 
fixed their tents in Lade, and keeping themselves 
under the shade '•, would neither go on board, 
nor repeat their military exercises. 

XIIL The Samian leaders, observing what 

passed 

*^ Under the skade.] — Thi» expression may seem to border 
a litde on the ridiculous, till it is remembered that in all 
oriental climates both travellers and nadves place their 
greatest delight in sleeping and taking their repasts under 
shade. / . 

From this circumstance the authoi" of Observations on 
Passages of Scripture, has taken occasion to explain an 
expression in Homer, which has grvatly perplexed the com- 
mentators. It is in the soliloquy of Hector, who deliberating 
whether he shall meet bis adversary unarmed, says among 
other things : 

Ov fii9 fpttq wv inv «v» ^(vo^ nV awo wtrffK 
Tf Mif i{fftf yflu. //. xxii. ia6. 

Pope omits the ,word vrr^ aUogejther, and renders it thus: . 
We greet not here, as man conversing man 
Met. at an oOk, or journeying o'er a plain. . 
That is, if the above interpretation be admissible, "We do 
not meet here like men, who to take their repast, or shun the 
•heat, accidentally and peaceably meet under the shade of an 
oak/' To many this may appear far-fetched and forced; baC 
the explanation of Eustathius is perhaps not less so. — T. . 
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passed among the lonians, were more inclined to 
listen to the solicitations of the Persians to with- 
draw from the confederacy: these solicitations 
were communicated to them by iEaces, the son of 
Syloson ; and the increasing disorder whicli so 
obviously prevailed among the lonians, added to 
their weight They moreover reflected that thete 
was little probability of finally defeating the 
power of the Persian monarch, sensible that if the 
present naval armament of Darius were dispersed^ 
a second, five times as formidable, would soon 
be at hand. Availing themselves therefore of 
the first refiisal of the lonians to perform their 
customary duty, they thought this no improper 
opportunity of securing their private and sacred 
building!). £aces, to whose remonstrance the 
Samians listened, was son of Syloson, and grand- 
son of JEaces : he had formerly enjoyed th« 
supreme authority of Samos, but with the other 
Ionian princes had been driven from his station 
by Aristagoras. 

XIV. Not long afterward the Phoenicians ad^ 
vanced, and were met by the lonians, with their 
fleet drawn up with a contracted front A battle 
ensued, but who among the lonians on this occa- 
sion disgraced themselves by their cowardice, or 
signalized themselves by their valour, I am unable 
to asceitain ; for they reciprocally reproach each 
Other. It b said that the Samians, as they had 
previously concerted with JEaces, left their place 

in 
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id tbe1ine,^alld set satt for Sraio& Wi Mm(t 
except ietesrea. resscds, whose ^offio^ra, refumig tp 
obey their ^upedors m coimmmd^ . nemaio^d and 
fou^t : ' To commeixioratQ tfais a£t of itdiwr, tba 
^neral covncil of the Samiahs ordained dial: .the 
mimes of these men,, nod ii thmr. anceatons 
should be iosciibed oo a. public coiiunii ", i^biiSli 
js 6tiU to be seen in their fonun. The i^biani, 
aeeing wba/t was done by the Samians, iiexit if 
m^Moi they were stationed^ followed their coEr 
'ample, as did also the ^eater numhte of the 
Ioniaji& 

XV. Of those who remained^ the Chians suf- 
fered the most, as well from the efforts which 
they made, a^ from their wish not to act dis- 
honourably. They had strengthened the con- 
federacy, as I have before observed, by a fleet 
of an hundred vessels^ each manned with four 

hundred 

" Pubiic cobimn,'] — Various were the uses for which pillars 
or coliflnns were erected in the earlier ages of antiquity. In 
lbs sfietnd h<x)kQf HQ|o<i^w» pm read tb^t Segostri^ ervcted 
piUafs 49 military trophies in. fh^e countries which he con- 
quered. In the book of Pausanias de Eliacis we find them 
^inscribed with the particulars of &e public treaties ^and aUi* 
^mcfifr TbetB. wene m>fBejg\$cediJis^\ififi^j/ef^i^\e pfj^sqtr 
.j^pius ajtpori^t)!, Q^ wl^cjti. tl^ names of various i^iseases 
Y^^re written, with their several remedies. They were also 
'frequently lis^d as monuments fot the' dead.— Bonapaitehai 
a4optedlAf€>p}anl>e]^^'teeafiooed nt Ihe Hotel. del iiM^dfy 
ia^P^ri^, where. 4il^6.^iHiae8. of fthpse M<ti<ir5 wha have dis^ 
, tinguished 4;^e;nselve6 in battle are Inscribed in cl^aracters of 
gold>— T. • 
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hundred ohoaeb warriors. They obeerved the trea- 
tbevy of< maaiy of the allies, but disdained to imi- 
tate their epimplei With the few of their ftiends 
which resiaiQed) they r^)eatedly brc^e the ene* 
mys lihe;> till, after taking a great nuqiber of 
vessels, and iosii^ many of their own, they re« 
tired to their own island. 

XVL Th^iri disabled! ships being pursued, they 
retreated \^ Mycale. The crew>s here ran their 
yes^la on s^re, and leaymg them, marched on 
foQt o^er the. continent Entering the £{^siaxi 
tiQFritoii^s, they, approached the city in the eveoh 
ing, whi^tbe. womeawere celebrating the roysr^ 
teriea ^ Cei^es;". The Ephesians had heard 

nothing 



'* Mysteries of Ceres^ — Cicero says, Aditus ad sacrarium 
noi;L est yiris ; sacra per mulieref et virgines coo^i solent. 
See also Ovid ; . . 

Fesia pise Cereriscelebrabant annua matres. 

The women were carried to Eleusis in covered waggons, 
which were dragged along very slowly, by way of imitating 
the carrying of com in harvest. Some writers have con- 
founded the Eleusinian mysteries with the Thesmophoria, 
but they were very different. The middle days of the 
Thesmopboria were observed with peculiar solenmity. 
They sate all day upon the ground near a statue of Ceres, 
keeping fast, and lamenting. — ^The fast continued for four 
days, in which the women did not admit the company of 
their husbands. The whole sacred ceremonies lasted eight 
days. 

Vol.. III. T Tho 
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nothing concerning them^ and iteeing a number 
of armed men in their territories, tiiey suspected 
them to be robbers, who had vident designs upon 
their women. They assembled therefore lo repel 
the supposed invaders, and killed them all on the 
spot. Such was the end of these Chiaiis. 

XVII. Dionysius the Phocaean, perceiving the 
Ionian power effectually broken, retreated, after 
taking three of the enemy's ships. He did not 
however go to Phoceea, which he well knew must 
share the common fate of Ionia, but he directed 
bis course immediately to Phoenicia. He here 
made himself master of many vessels richly laden, 
and a considerable quantity of silver, with which 
he sailed to Sicily : here he exercised a piratical 

life, 



The same jealousy vhich preyailed in Greece with respect 
to the intrufion of men at the celebration of the Thesmo- 
phoria, was afterwards maintained at Rome in the rites of the 
Bona Dea. Witness the abhorrence in which the criminality 
of Clodius in this instance was held by the more respects 
able part of his countrymen, and the very strong language 
applied to him by Cicero. This peculiarity is introduced ' 
with much humour and effect by Lucian, where speakmg of 
two men, one remarkable for his attachment to boys, and 
the other to women; " the house of the one," says he, 
'* was crowded with beardless youths ; of the other, with 
dancing and singing women;* indeed (m i» ew^«<»««) m in 
theThcsmbpboria there was not a male to be seen, except 
perhaps an infant, or an old cook too far advanced in years 
to excite jealousy.-'See the edition of Hemsterhusius, vol. ii^ 
407.-r. 
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Itfe, commitdng many depredations on the Car- 
thaginians and Tyrrhenians, but not molesting 
the Greeks. 

XVIII. The Persians, having thus routed the 
lonians, laid close siege to Miletus, both by sea 
and land. They not only undermined the walls, 
but applied every species of military machines 
against it. In the sixth year after the revolt of 
Aristagoras, they took and plundered the place. 
By this calamity, the former prediction of the 
oracle was finally accomplished. 

XIX. The Argives, having consulted the 
otBCle of Delphi relative to the future fate of their 
ci^, received an answer which referred to them- 
selves in part, but which also involved the fortune 
of the Milesians. Of what concerned the Ar- 
gives, I shall make mention when I come to 
speak of 'that people; what related to the absent 
Milesians was conceived in these terms : — 

Thou then, Miletus, vers'd in ill too lon^ 
Shalt be the prey and plunder of the strong; 
Your wives shall stoop to wash a long-hair'd '* 

tram, 
And others guard our Didymasan fane. 

Thus, 



■• la^'hmr^dJ} — Prom hence ve may infer that it was 

not peculiar to the Greeks to use female attendants for the 

T 2 offices 
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Tbue, A$ H'^ have.dei^be<}, H^as lijifi.p^ 
e^t^bCH^pfehedi The greater part of the Mikdians 
were slain by the Persians, who wear theiif >haif 
long ; their wives and children were carried into 
slkverys; the temple, aii Didymu^ '^ and Ihfe «brine 

j ^,l*.< f f ^ .■ ^ ■■■«■■■. I ■■ « ■■■ n f ;[; ■■ n.-t t . 1 ' i "li ' j ■ v ; ■» ' M 'fr . 

^ifikefi -of thevbath. ■ Thc>i>as8B^M in Homer iirlu<^t| ^besclih^ 
the.p^rticularsof ^.pustpm 90 <?9ntraclicto^y}to modern, deljr 
cacy and ]:efinemei^t, afe 196 numerous to be specified, .ai\d 
indeed too familiar to be regelated hei'e. I find the 'following 
ffaisagd iniAlhenstts/wliich being leB^'notfikoous^ Ilinseilt 
for the gratification o? the ^igjiglj^Ji, rpad^p . , . , ^ . 

" Homer also makes virgins and wotnen wash strangers, 
which they did without exciting desire, or being exposed to 
intemperttte paS<ion« d>eing w<eil regtitated^itkemsehrbr, and 
,^^}3iRg those. Yrfif) y^^^. nrt^9^^ ^V? ?^ch !wa^ tl?fi cm^ 
tom pf aijtiquitVy according to which the daughters of Coca- 
lus washed Minos, who'liaci passed over into Sicily /'—Siee 

. /♦ Lfidyn^fi^Thi^ plj^ce. ^aa^ ii| the. territories of Mi|eto^ 
and celebrated for the temple of the Didymean Apollo. 
Wh^ Apollo was so named, is thus explained by Macrobius: 
' '< A^^Mittf dt A»lt;/E»»io»' VociEint, qu6d. geminam spetiem ani 
numinis pr»fert ipse illuminaQdo, fomiapdoque luoam. 
Etenim ex uno fonte lucis gemino sidere spatia diei et npctis 
illustrat, unde et Roman! solem sub nomine et specie Jani, 
Dikfyn^ ApoOinis appellatipneTenerantar." 

This teiB|ile waa ipore, an/i^icfptly 4<^Dominated tb^. temple 
of BranchidsB, the oracle of wliich I have before described. 

As this title was given Apollo from the circumstance of 
the sun and moon enlightening the world altematelsF by day 
a»d. night, it may not be improper to insert in this place an 
aenigma on the day and night : 
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near the oracle was destroyed by fire. Of the 
tkhes of tfaifl temple I have elsewhere and fre^ 
quetitly spoken. 

. XX. The Milesians who survived the slaughter 
were carried to Susa. Darius treated them with 
great humanity, and no farther punished them 
than by removing them to Ampe '^ a cily near 
that part of the Erythrean sea where it receives 
the waters of the Tigris. The low country sur- 
rounding the town of Miletus^ the Persians re-^ 
served for themselves; but they gave the moun- 
tainous parts to the Carians of Pedasus '^. 

XXI. The Milesians, on suffering these cala- 
mities from the Persians, did not meet with that 
return from the people of Sybaris, who had been 
driven from Laon and Scidron, which they might 
justiy have expected. When Sybaris was taken 
by the Crotoniati, the Milesians had shaved their 



These lines are pregenred in Athenaeus, from a tragedy of 
(Edipos, their literal interpretation is this : 

*' There are two mttn^ one of which produces the other, 
and that which produces is in its turn produced by the other* 

'' 4mp^*'l—See what Bryant says eta the terms Ampelue 
or Ampe, toL L'«75-6.— T. 

'* Pedaiiii.]-*-Thi8 was also the name of one of the hoi^ses 
of AchiUes«--4ee £SNNt«r, //. xvi.— r. 
T3 
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heads '^ and discovered every testimeiiy of eor- 
row ; for betwixt these two cities a most strict and 
uncommon hospitality '• prevailed. The Athe-> 

mans 



'^ Shaved their heads.] — Consult Deutenmomy, chap. xxi. 
ver. i2y 13. from whence it seems that to shave the head waa 
one instance of exhibiting sorrow among the ancient Jews. 
— T. 

'* HotpUaUty.] — As there is nothing in the manners of 
modern times which at all resembles the ancient customs 
respecting hatpkaUty^ it may be pleasing to many readers to 
find the most remarkable particulars of them collected in 
this place. 

The barbarous disposition, to consider all strangers as 
enemies, gave way to the very first efforts towards civilisap 
tion; and, as early as the time of Homer, provision was 
made for the reception of travellers into those families with 
which they were connected by the ties of hospitality. This 
connection was esteemed sacred, and was under the parti- 
cular sanction of the hospitable Jupiter, Zf» Xemm. The 
same, word Xenos which had originally denoted a barbarian 
and an enemy {Herodotus^ ix. ch. lit) then became the term 
to express either an host, or his guest. When persons wen 
united by the tie of hospitality, each was XoMt to the other, 
though, when they were together, he who received the other 
was properly distii^nished as the Xaiodocw (SnvtMMc). In 
the Alcestis of Euripides, I. 546, and in Plato, we find men* 
tion of a Xemm {Mnm\ or an apartment appropriated to the 
reception of such visitors. The bond of hospitality might 
subsist, 1, between private individuals; % between private 
penons and states; 3, between different states. Private 
hospitality was called Xema; public, Froxema. Persons 
who, like Glancus and Diomede, ratified their hospitality in 
war, were called Dmyxetd (Ao^{tMi). See H&m* IL'vl 915, 
Idc. — This connection was in all cases hereditary, and was 
confirmed by gifts mutually. interdtaDged^ which at first wertf 

called 
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niam acted very differently. The destruction of 
MilotcKS afSscted them with the liveliest uneasmess, 

which 



called symbols (Eurip. Medea, 615); afterwards, when 
reduced to a kind of tickets, instead of presents, ar(»ymk»^ 
or tessere. Piaut. Pirn* act ▼. sc. a. — Every thing gave way 
to this connection : Admetus could not bear the thought of 
tnming away his Xenot, Hercules, even when his wife was 
just dead; and is hi{(hly praised for it. Eurip. AlcesL-^ 
Hospitality mi(^t however be renounced by a solemn form 
of abjuration, and yet after that might be renewed by a de^ 
scendant Thus, between the city of Sparta and the family 
of Alcibiades, a public hospitality had subsisted; his grand- 
fiither had solemnly renounced it, but he by acts of kind- 
ness revived it again. See Tkac^. v. 43; vi. 89.— This 
circumstance of renunciation has not been noticed^ so hr 
as Iliave seen, by any modem writers. See FeitkhiSy Antiq, 
Hmnerkce. iii. 13. PMer^ iv. 21. — Some of the anciept 
teaertt^ have been dug up at Rome and elsewhere. See 
Tkomasmui de Ttsseru Hoipitaiiiatis,'-The rights of sup- 
pliants were similar to, and nearly connected with, those of 
.hospitality. 
So Homer, 

Ov ftoi 6t/af §r'f ^y M 9UUIW9 0«(t» iX6t», 
M§$f99 ttrtftmo-eu* w^oq ya^ Aiof •m'iv aweiflti 

Oifyss. xiv. 56. 
The swain repl/d, it never was our guise 
•To slight the poor, or aught humane despise ; 
For Jove unfolds our hospitable door, 
lis Jove that sends the stranger and the poor. Pofe. 

— T. 
See also Rosficl's Histoiy of Aleppo ; from which I copy the 
following passage :-7 

'* Hospitality has always been enumerated amoog the 

Eastern virtnes. It still aubsists in Syria, but prevails most 

T4 in 
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whfiefa ^was )li{>^Fent liH>in vltfious loiitaatnstansefl^ 
and ^m itke following in particular. :>^-*^B-d6ekig 
the capture of* Miletus represented in a dramatic 
piece by Phrynichus '', the whole audience burst 

into 



in villages and small towns amoiig the Bedouin Arabs, and 
the inhabitants of the Castrovao mountains. In the cities 
where places ave provided for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, claims on hospitality are less frequent; but many of the 
Turkish strangers are entertain^ at private-houses, to which 
they have recommendation ; and these accidental connections 
often give rise to friendships which descend in succession to 
the children of the respective jG^nilies/' 

* The Sybarites, says Timeus, in Athenssus, had their 
vests made of the wool of Miletus, and this was the cause of 
the friendship which prevailed between these two places* 

The wool of Miletus is frequently celebrated^— 8ee 
Horace — 

•■ Alter Mileti textrnncaiJe pejus etangui • 
Vitabit chlamyd^m. 

Virgil. — Cum circum Milesia vellere nymphs 
Carpcbant hyali saturo fucata colore. 

Ovid. — Hue quotjue Mileto missi venere coloni, , 
Inque Getas Graias constitu^re domiim. 

■• Fhrynkhus.l — There were three dramatic authors of 
this name, not ^ distant from each other in time. The first, 
a tragic poet, the son of Polyphradmon ; the second, a 
writer of comedy ; the third, a tragic pbet, the son of Me- 
lanthus. Suidas, who mentions all these particulars, yet 
ascribes the tragedy of the taking of Miletus neither to the 
first nor to the third. But in all probability it yras Aa fii^t 
and not the third whom Herodotus, and the numeroys his- 
torians who copy him, mean to point out.. The time in 
which he flouri^ed (for Suidas informs.us th«t hegained his 

first 
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kitoi «eth. The poet, fdr thus venvi^ing ihMi 
of a 'dMiefi^c'catamity, was iified a tlMWMDf^ 
drathiDce^ at}d< tile 'pfecewltd forbidden to be 
tifiptatoMl; 

XXIf. Tb«8 wag MiieWs stripped t)f lis an-^ 
dentt ii^ialntatits. > 'Hie S«miiff», to whom any 
part of their property remained, were fecr irom 
satisfied with the conduct of their leaders in the 
contest with the Medes. After the event of the 
above navd fight, and previous to the return of 
^ces; they determined to migrate, and found a 
colony, not choosing to expose themselves to the 
complicated tyranny of the Medes and of .£aces. 

About 



first victory in the sixty-seventh Olympiad) makes this sup- 
position ti^e nearer to truth. Among the different plays at- 
tributed to our author, is one called either dAi^^tfr, qr 
Wavftt/My or Wav^uu, Fabncius and D'Orville are in 
great .perplexitty upon this weighty point, which m^ht 
easily have been decided, if they had seen (as. they ought to 
have seen) fjiat instead of h 3j}»/*»l» ih4* IIAiv^mfi. £'$ n^ui^y, 
&€• it ought to be read, nXfv^vMuc' K^t^w, &c. which emen- 
dation Qvery reader who consults the passage will find to be 
necessary both for the sense an^d syntax.— I*. ., 

* Strabo relates the same fact from Caltisthenes. 

+ Among other fafnous men fo^ which the ** Proud Mile- 
tus^ was remarkable, were Thales,' Anaximander^ and Anaxi- 
menes. great mathematicians and astronomers. Anaxagoras — 
llecat^iis, tihe father ofhistoiy—Cad^usi, DionyfiiuSi^Aspasiui^ 
and 't'lmotheusi-^HippMlamus, rthe architect,,, was alsQ of 
Miletus. Its remiains, wiih those of the temple, are de- 
Bcribed by Wood, Chandl^r^ Touriiiafort §avaijy^-And Dal- 
laway. ' ' ' ' 
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AboQt this period the Zancleans of SicUy fleot a 
deputation to invite the lonians to Calacte**, 
wishing to found there an Ionian city. This 
coast belongs to the Sicilians, but is in that part 
of Sicily which inclines towards Tyrrhenia. The 
Samians w^re the only lonians who accepted the 
invitation, accompanied by those Milesians who 
bad escaped. 

XXIII. When they were on their way to 
Sicily, and had arrived off the Epizephyrian 
Locri" the Zancleans", under the omduct x)f 

Scythes 



•**C«Zflrte.]— KjAh mwrny the beautifal coast. —See UOfvms 
Sicuia, xxii. 3. 

. '* Postero die rniuamntmrn Uiiu$, et nuUis scopulis im- 
peditum h tarn propinquo legimus, ut lapidis jactu id attb- 
gere possemus. Hinc ora haec k Gnecis fiiit KmXn «ct^ dicta, 
et in hia partibus urbs excitata fuit ab Ducetis Siculorum 
duce, et ab pulchro hoc litore KaXwrni coalite vocabulo 
nominata." 

The learned author proceeds to prove, which he does in- 
contestably, that they who would read Calata, are certainly 
uaistaken; nam oppida quibus Calata nomcn Saracens et 
proinde recentioris originis, &c. Silius Italicus calls thb 
place Piscosa Calacte, which term is applied by Homer to 
the Hellespont, lxPvufra.—T. 

** Epizq>hyrian locr?.]— The Epi2ephyrian Locri were a 
colony from the Locri of Proper Greece, who, migrating to 
Magna Grsecia, took their distinctive name from the Zephy- 
nan promontory, near which they setUcd. In Proper Greece 
there were the Locri Ozote, situated betwixt the .Solians 
and Phocaans, and so caDed, as Hoffinan says, k gravitate 

odoris; 
** This note Will be found in the next page. j 
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Scythes their king, laid cloee siege to a Siciliab 
city. IntelligeQce of this was communicated to 

Anaxilaus^ 



oddris; the Locri Epi-Cnemidii, who resided in the vicinity 
of nwmit Cncnus; and the Locri Opuntii, who took their 
name from the city Opns. 

In Plntarch's Greek Qaestions, I "find this aoeotnt of th* 
CiOcriOsolflB: 

** Some affirm that these Lociians were called the Locri 
Ozctet from Nessus; others say th^ were so named fitym 
Ihe serpent Python, which being cast oh shore by the 
foam of the sea there putrefied. Others assert, that these 
Locri wore for garments the skins of he goats, and lived 
constantly among the herds of goats, and 'from this became 
strong scented; whilst there are others who report of this 
country, that it brought forth many flowers, and that the 
people were called Ozolae, frtmi the gmtefril perfume which 
they diffused. Architas is one of those who asserts this last 
opinion. Athenisus in his first book, chap. xix. reckons die 
Episephyrians among9t those who had a particular land of 
dance appropriate to their nation. 

'* There were certain nati<ms,'' si^s he, ^^ who had dances 
peculiar to themselves, as thft Laoedaemoniana, the Trese- 
rians, the fjptft^Ajfrtoiw, the CreteM, the loniaas, and the 
Maatineans. Aristoxenns {^referred the dances of the Man- 
tineahs to all the rest, on account of the quickness with 
which' they moved their hands." 

** Zanckans.] — Of all the cities of Sicily, this was the 
most ancient; it was afterwards named M'essana, and now 
Messina. — See what Peter Burman says on this city, in 
his Commentaries on the ** Urbium Siculae numismata.'*— 
jyOrvilUy 290. The reader may there find a very ancient 
coin, in which Zande is represented by a dolphin in a semi- 
ctfcuhr position. 
; ConsnUaboBentley'sDissertation.uponPhalarisipi^iiby. 

The.Greeks.calkdit.ZanfiteyOr.the Sidde, froib.tl^e anp» 

position 
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AnaxilauB^V prince of Rhe^um^^: iie^ being 
k)stik to the Zaadeacis, went to the SamiaiiiS) 

persuading 



positum that the .gickls of Saturn fell hurei u^d oocasiooed 
its semicircular form. • The .Latins called it Messaoa or 
Messina, from Messis, a harvest. Modem traveUcrs de- 
acril^ the approach to this place fram the sea as renarkiibly 
beautiful, and the harbour, which the promontoiy- forms 
in the shape of a reapjog-book, as one of the fioest in the 
world. Near the entrance of this harbour . is the £unoiis 
gdph of Charybdis, described by so- many ancient writers ( 
compare Horoer, Odyse* xik with Virgil, Miu iii.*7-7. 

^ AmunlmU'}-^Tbi» pfiiBonage constituted one of th^sub* 
jects of controveny betwixt Boyle and Bentley, who dis- 
puted whether the Anaxilaus mentioned by Pausanias is the 
Aoa^ukus of Herodotus and Thupydides. Qentley, I thiok» 
proves bejw>nd the possibility of dispute, that the three 
writers above mention e d ppoke of the same peraon, and that 
the only difference was with ri^spect t/s> the time in which he 
«rae supposed to live.< — T. 

^ Rhegmm.] — ^now called Beggio. Its particular situation 
is thus described by Ovid : 

0|iposslMnque polens contra Zandeia eaaa 
Ingieditttr Rhegi«a. 

Its name was taken atn rv ptiyvpeuy because in this place, 
by some convulsive operation of nature, Sicily was anciently 
supposed to have been torn froih Italy. This incident is 
mentioned by almost all the Latin poets and philosoj^thers. 
The best description in verse of this phaenomenon, is that of 
Virgil: 

HsBc loca^ vi quondam vastA convuka n^na 
(Tantum em longinqua valet mutare vetustas) 
Dissiluisse ferunt, &c. JEn. iii. 414. 

Pliogr^ Stnbo^ and oHiefs affirm, tiiat the strata in the 
t and opposite sidas of .the steit ste mimitely 

similar. 
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penudiliiig' th^m ;tfuit k wduld>. be* -better i for 
them 40 tdni ;asi(le>.firQmi Cabcte^i wbithevilliel^ 
w^re bbiHid, ahd possei^ themselves .'Of Zander 
now fdei^ertdd ^by itsruihAbitaDta 'i)3She:Sam]&Ds 
folkanved > his: adiKke ; / > upon whidn, iaiudous to 
i^dovec: liieir cityi^f • tine >Zaiicleaiiai ^ cidled 4d thidq' 
&flsistaiDce>Hi{^x>cnite3:their ally, pAnot of Gela*^ 
He' came/ witki an ajrtqy;. as desired^ but lie put 



similai'. ' The same thing, 'iiii alnib'st 'unnecessary to add, 
is reportad of Englaod |nd<Fraiice, aad-tbe. opposite »eks 
of Dov^r and Bpufeg^e. ^Xbe^i curious Trader will fii^.^iQe 
interesting particulars relating to Rhegium in D'Orviile's 
Sicula, page 560, where is also engraved an ancient marble 
Ibni^ at ElMgiam. Wi6 lte}ki toln 8M(bo, that' thtf deities 
pKiw?ip^lly,wwhipped .b^(^,-w(Bre ^ppUq^find Qia^a, .ai^l 
tha^ the inhabitants wer^ eminent for. works in marble. — T, 
' •* Geia.] — I inform the reader' once fof all, 'that my inteU 
ligeiice' concerning the Sicilian cities is derived principally 
&<)m,t^6 interesting work of IXOrville. 

Gela was aQcieutly a considerable city, and situated near 
the river of the same name ; of the qualities of which^ Ovid 
thus speaks: 

Ifrsterit et Cyanen et fontem lenis Anapi^ 
£t te vorticibus non adeunde Gela. . ., 

Virgil calls H in^auMUs: 

Immf^u8que Q^ flmvii cogxiomine vficta. . , 

It was built; by lh« iphabitaHtf of Rhodes and Crete in 
cQDJuiictiQA; faut.wJbetber the epithak WMMMti is applied ^y 
Vk^iliaa desciiptive of its graatsess, may Adrly be diapate^ : 
lyOf ville coiisidersit as a9FOonynMiii& with crudeHs^ ^firop &c. 
or -eke, as be afierwwds adda^ fimn its titaatibB ad amneqn 
TOrtleotum el tmrnanfm, 'Hie symbol of tbis city on the 
Si^liaiL ooiaa was a mmotuir. Its modem woQe is Term 
Kova.— T. . . 
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in iroxis Scylhes the Zanclean prince^ already 
def^rived of his city, together with his brother 
Pythogenis, and sent them to Inycus^^. The 
rest of the Zancleans he betrayed to the Samians, 
upon teims agreed upon between them at a 
previous interriew. These terms were, that Hip* 
pocrates should have half of the booty, and 
the daves found in the place^ with every thing 
which was without the city. He put in chains 
the greater part of the Zancleans, and treated 
them* as slaves, selecting three hundred of th^ 
more distin^khed, to be put to death by the 
Samians, who nevertheless spared their lives. 

XXIV. Scythes, the Zanclean prince, escaped 
from Inycus to Himera% from thence he crossed 
over to Asia, and presented himself before Da- 
rius. Of all who had yet come to him frooi 

Greece, 



•• Imfcus.] — I Sni no mention of Inycus in IVOrvillet 
but Hesychius has the expression Inwivec •ifoc : who adds that 
Inycas was mciently £unoas for its wine.— T. 

^ Himera.'] — Himera was a Greciaii city, bmlt, acconhng 
ito Sftrabo, by the Zancleaas. It was anciently famous for 
its.batfas« It fioiinshed for a kng time, till it was taken aad 
jihmdered by. the Carthaginians. There are two rivers of 
thisname; which has occasioiied some perplexity to the 
igeographers in.jascertaaning ithe precise sttnation of tho city 
:here mentio«NL Its mod^n name is. Tennini. I shoo^ 
xnotomit iiientioniQ|^thatit.was:the bifth-plaae^fthe lyric 
poet Stesichorus.— r. 
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Greece, Darius tliought this man the most just ; 
for having obtained the king's permission to go to 
Sicily, he again returned to the Persian ^oor^ 
where He ha^^y passed the remainder of a very 
long life*. 

XXV. The Samians, delivered from the power 
of the Medes, thus possessed themselves without 
any trouble of the beautiful city of Zancle. After 
the sea-fight, of which Miletus was the object, 
the Phcenicians were ordered by the Persians to 
replace .£aces in Samos, as a mark of their rer 
gard, and as a reward of his services. Of this 
city alone, of all those which had revolted from 
the Persians, the temples and public buildinjgs 
were not burned, as a compensation for its 
desertion of the allies. After the capture of Mi- 
letus, the Persians made themselves masters^ of 
Caria, some of its cities bemg taken by force, 
whilst others surrendered. 

XXVI. Histiseus the Milesian, from his sta^ 
tion at Byzantium, was intercepting the Ionian 
vessels of burden in their way from the Euxine, 
when word was brought him of the fate of Mi- 
letus; he immediately confided to Bisaltes^ .son 

of 



* Dahtts was doubtless aware, says Larcher, that he had 
no other aiteniathre. He made a ^itiie of neeessity. Bat 
Nndi submission to Lareber, this- is not cfrtai% abd th^lopi^ 
liion coDtradicti Herodotus. 
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pf Apcrfopbaiii^ of w^byda3»).tfi9 it&l^, of lh« 
H9Ue9pQiitj.«hd d<9partficl withi^8i(Mtae Legiblii^ far 
Chios. Tb? detachmetit to wfaoiii diie defepioe^of 
Cbim wa3 hasigned, tefiised jto Bdfaok him; m 
consequence of which he gave them b^ttlej %t ^ 
place in the territories of Chios, called Coeloe *, 
and killed a great number. The residu^ bf the 
Chians, not yet recovered from the shock they 
had sustained in the former naval ciombat,'he 
easily subdued, advancing for this purpose 'with 
his Lesbians from Polichria**, of which he' had 
obtained pdssessibn. ' • ' i. »: : 

XX,VIl, 1% gfinernUy b^pp^ns tjiat when. ^ 
caJioinity is jiq^p^nding oyer any city or wtipn, it 
is preceded by scwe prodigiqs*'. Bcsfqre (this 

, ; . , misfortune 

* £» Kol^olal. * 
^ J\)licAiia.]--Thft Latin v«hfi6tis rendu- the Greek word 

9^X^, a sm&ll town ; but Wea9«)i9g ^od lurcher are. bo(h 
of opinion, that it is the proper name of a town in the 
island of Chios* 

* Prodi^,] — On the subject of prodigies, see Virgil's 
beautifbl episode, where he introduces the prodigies pre- 
ceding the assassinadoB of Casar : 

S^eod qvis dicera fiibiim 
Andeat ? lUe e^ti^m cvcos instare tumultus 
Saepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bella: 
lUe etiam extincto miseratus Csesare Romam, 
Quum caput obscura nitidnm ferrugine texit, 
Impiaque aetemam timueront saecuia noctem ; &c. 

Qeor^. u 464. 

Coq«4t alflo the wfaok biitoiy of ancient mperttitiony ^ 

4(«pptai«A ia tha belief of nrpdigieei ^AnixMy dis^veeed 
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mifefartuDe of. the Chiang^ some extraorAitary in- 
cidents: bad* becinrDed:«^Of* & baddi of one hun- 

dt^ 



b^i WiirburtOD^ in his Critical and Philosophical Enqwry i^td; 
the Causes of Prodigies and Miracles. 

Julius Obsequeus collected the prodigies supposed to have 
appeal within 'thfe Ronxaa em|Hre, from its first IbundaticMr 
tO'theyear749< 

Our Shakespear has made an admirable use of human 
superstition, with regard to prodigies, in many of his plays, 
but particularly in Macbeth : 

Thou seest the heavens, as troubled with man's act. 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock 'tis day, 
And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp ; 
Is it night^s predominance, or the day's shame. 
That darkness does the face of earth intomb, 
When l?^ng light should kiss it?**— 

Hbwever a moniitst and divine may be inclined to repro- 
bate the Bpint of ' Mr. Gihboiv with which he generally seems 
influenced when speaking of relijgioAy and of Chnstianity in 
particular, what he says on the subject of prodigies, from 
its great good sense, and application to the subject' in ques- 
tiaii^ I may introduce without apology. 

'* The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
Bt^ even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude, 
thatif'theeyes of the spectators have sometimes been de- 
ceived by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much 
more fFeqtteatly been insulted by fiction. Every events or 
appearance, or accident, w^ich seems to deviate from the* 
ojrdiaary. course of nature, has been rasUy' ascribed to the 
immediate action of the Deity, and the astonished fancy of 
the multitiide has sometimes giVen shape, colour, language, 
and motion to the fleetkig^but ufaconunon meteors, of thd* 
air/' 

Vol, III. U The 
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dred youths ^"^ whom they sent to Delphi, ninety- 
eight perished by some infectious disorder ^ two 
aLoni3 returned. Not long also before the great 
sea-fight, the roof of a building fell in upon some 
boys at school, so that of one hundred aiid twenty 
children, one only escaped : these warnings were 
sent them by the deity, for soon after happened 
the fight at sea, which brought their city to so 
low a condition. At this period Histiaeus ap^ 
peared with the Lesbians, and easily vanquished 
a people already exhausted. 

XXVIII. Histiaeus proceeded firora hence on 
an expedition against Thasus ", followed by a 
numerous body of lonians and JEolians. Whilst 
he was before this place he learned that the Phoe- 
nicians, leaving Miletus, were advancing against 
the rest of Ionia.. He without, delay raised the 
siege of Thasus, and with his whole army passed 
over to Lesbos; from hence, alarmed by the. 

want 



The quicquid Groscia mendax^ audet in bistoria, applied 
by the Roman satirist to the Greek historians^ partakes more 
of insolence than justice ; perhaps it is not very extravagant 
to affirm, that there are more prodigies in Livy than in all 
the Greek hbtorians together. — T. 

^ One hundred y9iUh8.]-See Voyage dii Jeune Anaoharsis^ 
vol. iu 443. 

^' TAoMtf.]— This was a little island in tlie Mgeaa, on^ 
the Thracian coast, so called from Thasos, sonof Agenor; it 
was anciently. famous for its wine. — See Virgil Georg. ii. 91* 
Sunt Thasiae vitcs, .&c. T. 
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want of necessaries, he crossed to the opposite 
continent,: intending to possess himself of the 
com which grew in Atameum '% and in the pro- 
vince of Caicus, belonging to the Mysians. Har- 
pagus, a Persian, wa^ accidentally on this station, 
at the head of a powerAil army : a battle ensued 
by land, in which HisUseus himself was' taken 
prisoner, and the greater part of his forces slain. 

XXIX. The capture of Histiseus was thus 
effected : the engagement took place at Malen^ 
in the district of Atamis, and the Greeks made 
an obstinate stand against the Persians, till the 
cavalry pouring in among them, they were unable 
to resist the impression. Histiaeus had conceived 
the idea that the king would pardon his revolt; 
and the desire of life so far prevailed, that during 
the pursuit, when a Persian soldier overtook and 
had raised his sword to kill him, he exclaimed 
aloud in the Persian tongue, that he was Histiaeus 
the Milesian. 

XXX. lam inclined to believe" that if he 

had 



^ Jtarnemn] was very fertile in com, and peopled from 
the isle of Chios, near which it was. 

^ I am ineimed to ftefiflpe.]— Valcnaer remarks on this 

passage, that humanity was one of the most conspicaous 

qualities of Darius. The instances of his forgiving various 

individuals and nations, agcunst whom he had the justest 

^ V a reason 
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had be^n cfarri^d alive to the presence of Daiiaff, 
bis life would have been spared, and his fault 
forgiven. To prevent this^ as well as all pos^ 
sibiUty of his obtaining a second time any ioh 
ftuence over the king, Artaphemes the gavemor 
of Sardis, and Harpagus, who had taken biik^ 
crucified** their prisoner on their return to 
Sardis. . The head they put in salt, and sent to 
Darius at Susa : Darius on hearing this rebuked 
them for what they bad done^ and for not con- 
ducting tjieif prisoner alive to his presence. He 
directed the head to be washed, anfd bonooraUy 
Interred, as belonging to » man whfo bad do* 

served 



reason to be incensed, are almost without number. Tn tbe 
case of Histieeusy it should howevei' bis rememb^td, tkai 
hi» interposition, in preservilig th^ bridge of bdataover th^ 
Danube, preserved the person and army of Darius. But, 
perhaps, a perfectly absolute monarch is never implicitly to 
be trusted, but, like a wild beast, is liable, heaver • tameid 
and tractable . in general, to sudden fits of destructive fury. 
Of this nature is the detestabk fact related of Di^tis him- 
self, in the 84th chap, of book the 4th; a piece of cruelty 
aggravated by a cool and deep dissimulation beforehand, 
which raised false hopes« and renders the comparison still 
more closely appUcable. — T* 

^ Crucified.] — The modems are 1^ no neaDs Hgfted 
about the particular manner in which th« punislmeBt of 
the cross was inflicted. With' respect to our Sainotkr the 
Gospels inform us, that he was nsdled to tbe ctoss tbrovglK 
the hands and feet.-*TliiB Hiede of pum«h«i6D6'wa8 ctr*- 
tainly abolished by Coostaniiiie, but prevoilMl ta his. .tamt: 
among the Assyrians, ^gyptnot, Persians, and Graaks. — T. 
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served well of hhn and of Persia^— Such was the 
fate of HistkBus. 

XXXI.. The Persian forces wintered Aear 
Miletus, widi the view of renewing hostifities 
early in the spring; they accordingly, and with* 
-out difBctilly, took Chios, Lesbos, and Tek^os, 
contiguous to the continents At each of these 
islands, as they fell dnto their hands, diey in thib 
manner ioclosed the inhabilantSi, as St were ii^ a 
net :— ttakihg each other by the faand^ Ibey ad*» 
vanced from the sea on the north, and iiiiis debus- 
ing, the inhaUftants, swept iiie whole island to the 
south. They also made themselves masbers <)f 
the Ionian ^cities on the continlent^ but they did 
not swbep tiiem in t)ie saiiie manner, Which in* 
deed wm not practicable. 

XXXTJ. The llu'eata of the Persian geperals^ 
wbfsn fir^ Ql^poaed to the lonians, were My piit 
in exaeuliion: us ^soon as they possessed their 
cities, 'the^ made eunuchs ' of. their most beautiful 
youtto, who were selected for this purpose. The 
loveliest of their maidens they sent to the king 
and they burned the cities with their temples. 
The lonians Were thus a third time, redooed to 
a<ervitude» * once by the Lydians, and twoce. by 
the PernaDs* 

XXXIH. £rom Im^ the fleet a4vaiiced|. and 
u 3 regularly 
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regularly subdued all the places to the left of the 
Hellespont; those on the right had already been 
reduced by the Persian forces on the continent. 
The European side of the Hellespont contains 
the Chersonese^ in which are a number of cities, 
Perinthus, many Thracian forts, Selybria, and 
Byzantium. The Byzantians and the Chalcedo- 
nians, on the remote parts of the coast, did not 
wait for the coming of the Phoenician fleet, but 
forsaking their country, retired to the interior 
parts of the Euxine, where they built the city 
Mesambria. The cities thus forsaken were 
burnt by the PhGeoiciaafi, who afterwards, ad- 
vanced against Prceconnesus and Artace; to 
these also they set fire, and returned to the Cher- 
sonese, to destroy those places from which in 
their former progress they had turned aside. 
They left Cyzicus unmolested, the inhabitants of 
which, previous to the arrival of the Phoenician 
fleet, had submitted to the king, through the me- 
diation of XEbarus, governor of DascyHum, and 
son of Megabyzus ; but, except Cardia, the 
Phoenicians reduced all the other parts of the 
Chersonese^ 

XXXIV. Before this period, dl these places 
were in subjection to Miltiades, son of Cimon, 
and grandson of Stesagoras. This sovereignty 
had originated with Miltiades the son of Cypselus, 
in this manner : — This part of the Chersonese 

wa« 
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Was possessed by the Thradan Dolcfnci*^ who 
being involved in a troublesdnje contest with the 
Absinthians, sent their leaders to Delphi^ to in- 
quire concerning the event of the war. The 
Pythian in her answer recommended them to 
encourage diat man to found a colony among 
them, who on their leaving the temple should 
first of all offer them the rites of hospitality. 
The Dolonci returning by the Sacred Way'^ 
passed through Phocis and Boeotia; not being 
invited by either of these people, they turned 
aside to Athens* 

XXXy. At this period the supreme authority 
of Athens was in the hands of Pisistraius '^ ; 

but 



" Dolonci.] — So called from Doloncus, a son of Saturn. 

^ SacrcdiFliiyO— There wae a very celebrated ^ Sacred 
Way,'' wbkh led from Athens to Eleusis, but this could not 
be Uie one intended in this place ; it was probably that by 
which the Athenians accompanied the sacred pomp to 

The deputations which were repeatedly sent from the dif- 
ferent states and cities of Greece to the oracle at Delphi^ . 
bore in many instances a strong resemblance to the modem 
pilgrimages of the Mahometans, to the tomb of their prophet 
at Mecca, except that these last go to worship, the former 
went to inquire into futurity. 

There was a ^ Via Sacra^ leading from Rpme^ which 
had its name from the solemn union which with the 
attendant ceremonies of sacrifices here took place betwixt 
ftomulus and Tatius, prince of the Sabincs.— T. 

^ Piiiiiraius.y^l have made several remarks on Pisis- 
V 4 trattts, 
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but an wportapt iaflju^nce wad |d«o posses^ad 
by Miltiades. He was of a family which maior 
tained.fpur horses'' for ithe Olympic gamea, aad 
was (Jeecended from ^acus add JE^a^ In 
more modern tinges H became AthQniaji, b^i^ 
first established at Athens by Phjteus the /son of 
Ajax. This Milt^des^^ f^s he sait before (he door 

0f 



tratus, in the first volume of this work ; hut I negl,ecte,d to 
mention that AthenaeoB ranks him among' thbse ancients 
who were famous for collecting valuable libranes. '^ Lar 
rensius/' says Athenaeus, *' had more books than any of 
those ancients who were celebrated for their libxaries; ^ch 
as Polycrates of Samos, Pisistratus the tyrant of Athens, 
Euclid the Athenian, Necocraites of Cypms, the* Idings ef 
j^ergamus, Euripides the poet, Aristotle the philosopher, 
Theophrastus, Neleus, who possessed the libraries of the two 
last-named, and whose descendants sold them to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus." 

The curious inteUigenee which this ckation commMicates, 
affords an excellent specunea of the amuBement and infor- 
mation lo be g^Bfid b^ ^hefierusalof AtfacMMis.-^^. 

*• F(mr. korses.] — Tbe -fiat personj acoovding> Co Virgil, 
who drove with four horses, was Ericthoniue^ 

Primus Ericthoneas currus et quatuor ausus 
Jungere equos, rapidii^que rotis insistere victor. 

George iii. 

Of the passage ^^ He maintained four l^^m^". M* LopDcher 
remarks, '' that it is as much aa to soy be wi^ very rich» Ibr 
Attica being a barren soil, *«nd little adapted ^ paatumge, 
the keeping of horpes was neoeasarily exp^iisive/' 

In this kind of ch^^t-race the four hoinses w%n nivged 
abreast; the two in the n^dle w^re ham^Med'tQ llie 
joke, ii^t two si4e horws .«^ i«9U||ied i>y tMr^Cdcee to 

the 
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fiiim bouse '') perceived the Dolonci pftssing by; 
and ^s by tbeir drcBS s^nd spears they appeared to 
be foreigners} he called to them : qn their ap;- 
proacb he offered them the 'use of .his house, 
and the rit^s of ^hospitality. Xh^y accepted his 
JciDcbesQ^ and bang hospitably treated by biin» 
4;liey revealed to him :aU ^the wll of the oracl^^ 
'With (Which they fCiaitreated his cof^pliance. MA- 
tiades wastmuqh disposed to liaten to them, beipg 
wea#y of the;tyran^y of Pisistratus, ,and desirous 
,to.t^itfuf^ge bis situation: h§ immadiatply went tp 
Delphi, to consult Itibfs ^op^cle wl^either he. should 
do what the Dolonci required. 

XXXVJ. Thus, baviqg receivved .the ^anqtiop 
of the oipacle, Miltiade^, son of CypseluS) who 
i^iad. : fowneriy ^ fbe Olyivpic gaco^ bee» (vicr 
i '.)':. . 'torious' 



. Ihe yuke, oir 1 to some . other part.pf the thma^'^Ske, Wais 
,J)iucrifitiou <m the Oiympic Qamefi. — T^ 
See Pa^phatuQ Tollii, p. 1.63. 

^*hefore the ioor of his Aoiue.] -^Abraham and Lot were 
«tttiag: before the doors of their houses, when they were 
accosted hy the angels of God. Modem travellers to the 
East remark, that all the better houses have porches or gate* 

':way8, where the waster of the family receives viaitf, and 
sits to transact business. There is a passage, to t^e present 
purpose in Cbandki't Travels in Asia Minor:^'^ At* ten 
nlsmtea aitcpr ten in the morning we had in view several .fi^e 
bays, and a plain full of booths, with the Tiurcooians ^iti^g 

iy tke do0r«, under sbeds reaenobliog portMoesjor ky tbady 
lw»,&c/'— r. 
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torious in the contest of the chariots drawn 
by four horses, accompanied the Dolonci: he 
took such of the Athenians as were willing to 
go with him, and arriving on the spot, was by 
those who had invited him, elected their prince. 
His first care was to fortify the isthmus of the 
Chersonese, from the city Cardial as far m 
Pactya^ to prevent any hostile incursions On the 
part of the Absinthians. At this point the length 
. of the isthmus is thirty-six furlongs ; the extreme 
length of the Chersonese; indluding the isthmuSi 
is four hundred and twenty forlongs. 

XXXVII. Miltiades blockading the entrance 
of the Chersonese; and thus keeping out the Ab- 
sinthians, commenced hostilities with the people 
of Lampsacum ; but they by an ambuscade made 
him their prisoner. Intelligence of this event 
being communicated to Croesus the Lydian, who 
held Miltiades in great esteem, he sent to the 
Lampsaeenes, requirii^ them to set him at 
liberty; threatening on their refusal to destroy 
them like pines ^\ They deliberated among 

themselves 



^ Csnfia.]— >Tbi8 place vras so namf d from iti rraemblanct 
to a heart.— r. 

^ L^e pines.l'-FTom the time of Herodotu^ this expree- 
«ion passed into a proverb^ denoting 'a final dettraction, 
without any possibility of flourishing again. 

In nothing was the acuteness and kanung oi our Bentley 

more 
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themselves concerning the meaning of this m6- . 
nace from Crjoesus, which greatly perplexed 
them: at length one of their elders explained it, 
by informing them that of all the trees, the 
pine was the only one which, once being cut 
down, piit forth no more off-sets, but totally 
perished. Intimidated by this threat of Croesus, 
the Lampsacenes dismissed Miltiades. 

XXXVIII. Miltiades thus escapjed through 
the interposition of Croesus; but dying after- 
wards without issue, he left his authority and 
wealth to Stesagoras, son of Cimon, his uterine 
4>rother. Vpoa his death he was honoured by 
^e inhabitants of the Chersonese with the marks 
of esteem usually paid to the founder of a 
place; equestrian aiid gymnastic exercises were 
periodically observed in his honour, in which 

none 



more apparent, than in his argument against the genubeness 
:of the epistles ascribed to Phalaris, drawn from this expres- 
Hsion of Herodotus. — See his Dissertation, last edit. 139. 
^* A strange piece of stupidity in our lettes-monger (I cite 
.Bentle/s words) or else contempt of his readers, to preteiid 
to asMmi&the garb and person of Phalaris, and yet knoir- 
ingly to put words in his mouth, not heard of till a. whole 
century after him. What is here individiially ascribed tm 
the pme«tree, is applicable to other trees ; such as the fir, tlie 
palm, the cedar, the cypress, &c. which all perish by lopping/' 
— T. 

See on thi^ subject my translation of AoliNi 6elUii% 
bookriii. c. 4. 
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none qf tbe Lampsacenes are permitted to cooh 
l^end. It afterwards happened^ that during a war 
yiitjo, ti^ people of Lanipfiacum, Steaag(H*a6 als^ 
died, and witi^out children ^ be was woandod i» 
1^ head, whilst in the Piytaneum, with a \i\ow 
Irom finase. The persqawho inflicted the wouqd 
preiteaded to be a deserter, h\it proved in eSeqt 
a most deterouned enemy **. 

XXX1X« After the death of Stesagora^^ as 

above 



4> Ditthtdmed eketky. ]— I <taiftiot i^tUr i^trbduce, than iti 
.^ midatof & d^grQssioxilikettye j^n^tot^lbe opiniab Whkti 
Swift eptQrtained of Herodotus. It n^iy justly be i:egarded 
as a great curiosity, it proves that Swift liad perused the 
Greek historian whh pai^icolu* aMeMofr, it exhibits nb 
(meam e^apipk *of;.hip critical sagiM;Hyt ^nd is' peril»a]w the 
.only specimen in being of his skill in Latinify. — It is pre- 
served in Winchester college, in the first leaf of Stevens's 
.edition of Herodotas; and to add to its value, is in Swift's 
own hand-writing. 

Judkimk^ de iHmnXlB^ipmt Imgwrntat^us^ rtUcto. 
** Gtesilife OMiidaciasUDasilitddtfluia meBdaciorwD aiguit ; 
.«xoepdii>^ailei^siaus (tit meit iiit sententia) omni xsmAo ex- 
-«iisa]bdiiaL$>«a«ifitBi diverticv)i» ^mtes iiic pater 'histo- 
(mMwi'ilum iisrrBitidniv dd MdMin abnuipit, imde -oiitttr, 
•«t f«r est Segeotibiis, oottfow el; exiade obHvio.-Miiiin «t 
tlbviaii ipJitt iiarraitioneB'«iitiinDtlaaliis mmimn.ffo re sca- 
tfedk.^Qttod«d4»t^wi hand soriptonrm intfi# af^Hime kit- 
dboA^ it^ateo neqve GMteis ntf<tBe Barhiiri» fhn sBqtio 
'fivniittpih Mt iAiqiiimi«**<4n orationibin -fere Inrt^sin, nm- 
plicem nee nimis frequcntem. — Neque absont dogmata « 
<<|«btts'enidlttis lector pMtertiatt tttiiinoraism fiam>civt- 
lem hanrire potuerit" — T. 
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abate described, the Pifiistratidee diBpHtchedf in a 
trireme Miltiades, another son of Cimon, and 
hrotiier of the, deceased Stesagoras, to take the* 
government o£ the Chersonese. Whilst he tvbs: 
at Athetlff they had treated; him with mudl bmd^. 
ness, as if igoovant of ihi^ death of his ftitbei 
Cimon; the fmrticuhurs of which I shsA^retateidi 
another place. Mihiaides, as socm as he landed; 
in the Chensonese, kept hiuiself at home, as if: 
in sorrow ^^ for his* broldbien: which, being known,, 
all ^6 principal persons of the Chersonese as^; 
sembled from the different cities, and coming in 
one common public procession, as if to condole 
with him, he put them in chains; after which^he* 
secured the possession of th^ Chersonese, main^' 
taining a body of livd huridred guards.— Hb then 
married Hfegesipyla, daughter of Olorus I^g ct 
Thrace*. 



^ As if itb.sorrow.] — ^This passage has greatly perplexed 
all the commentators. It is certain that the word fviri^ury, 
as it now stands in the text, is wrong, hut it is hy no meant 
clear what it ought to he; Valcnaer wishes to read trt wirOitfr, 
which seems. Very 8iktiflfact9Ty in itsell^ and best; .agrees witl^r 
tbtf context^ wkereiiris.saidthe peatmen wenf^^to cf odple . 
witfarhhn<^s*Mannit«0i^Mii)L. W«e»sliiig ia inddned to jread^ 
twitVfiB^uf, as if tQ'bary bisa: Lurcher, di£^ngii^iOraU thes0^> 
readings, rendesa ic> *' under pretence of doing hoooiui t»: 
hia memory;'' whioh/seeoM* of all oth^^rs the meal diQcult^. 
tojnatify^aBiktojrest^nly on the fi^^fetohed ideai, that diur^ 
ing tiber tion of it^uraiftg; people confiiied thmii^ vesi to- their. > 
apartments. — T. 

* Tkbpiipcessy after the deat)^ of MiWqdes^ iwm^d^a 

Athenian 
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XL. The son of Cimon had not been long io 
the Chersonese, before he was involved in diffi- 
culties far heavier than he had yet experienced ;. 
for in the third year of his authority he was com-; 
pelled to fly from the power of the Scythians^ 
The Scythian Nomades being incensed against 
Darius, assembled their forces, and advanced 
to the Chersonese. Miltiades, not venturing to 
make a stand against them, fled at their ap- 
proach ; when they rretired, the Dolonci, after 
an interval of three years, restored him. 

XLL The same Miltiades, on being informed 
that the Phoenicians were arrived off Tenedos, 
loaded five triremes with his property, and sailed 
for Athens. He went on board at Cardia, 
crossed the gulph of Melas, and passing the 
Chersonese, he himself, with four of his vessels^ 
eluded the Phoenician fleet, and escaped to Im- 
bros**; the fifth was pursued and taken by the 

enemy, 



Athenian of rank. A son, whom she had by this man, she 
called Olorus, the name of her father. Thiicydides was the 
jon of this Olorus; consequently his great-grandfather wa» 
king of Thrac^. These alliances of the Athenians with the 
most illustrious families of Thrace, induced them to tell 
Beuthes that he knew the Athenians were their relations- 
None can be ignorant, that Sadocus, son of Sitalces, king 
of Odrysus, and the most powerful prince of that country, 
became a citizen of Athens. — LarcAer. 
^ Imbros.] — ^This was an island of the Agcan, bttwixt 

Lemnos- 
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eDemyy it was commanded by Metiochus, the 
eldest son of Miltiades, not by the daughter of 
Olorus, but by some other female. The Phoe- 
nicians, on learning that he was the son of Mil- 
tiades, conducted him to the king, expecting some 
considerable mark of favour ; for his father Mil- 
tiades had formerly endeavoured to prevail on 
the lonians to accede to the advice of the Scy- 
thians, who wished tbem to break down their 
bridge of boats, and return home. Darius, how- 
ever, so far from treating Metiochus with seve-> 
rity, shewed him the greatest kindness ; he gave 
him a house, with some property, and married 
him to a woman of Persia : their offspring are 
considered as Persians. 

XLII. Miltiades leaving Imbros, proceeded 
to Athens: the Persians executed this year no 
further hostilities against the lomans, but con- 
trived for them many useful regulations. Arta- 
phemes, governor of Sardis, assembled the depu- 
ties of the different cities, requiring them to enter 
into treaty for the mutual observance of justice 
with respect to each other, and for the prevention 
of reciprocal depredation and violence. His next 
step was to divide all the Ionian districts into 

parasang3' 



Lemnos and the Thracian Chersonese; it was ancientlj 
fa^nous for producing a prodigious nuinher of hares. — Ita 
modern name is Imbro. — T, 
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parasan^^ (the Persian name for a meafiar&'of 
thirty furloDgs) by which' he ascertained the tri^ 
butes' they were severally ta pay. This digtri^ 
butibn of Art^phernes- has cont^ued| with very 
filtle variBdon^ to the present- period, and -wm 
certainly an< ordinadCb which tended to ^ttib&h^ 
the general tranquillity. 

XLIIL At the commencement. of the spdhg^ 
the king sent Mficdonius to. supersede the otheil 
eommaiodem: he waa the son of Cobryas, a very» 
young man, and had recentiy married Artossostra^. 
a daughter of DariuSi He accordingly appeared 
on the coast ready to embark, with a oonaideraUie. 

. body) 



• PdrawwigsJ— The parasang of HierodohiSi by a Ttftrtnte 
to th^ ground itadfy and an diowance for the ioflegtioii vof. 
the* road, appears to have been about 3,;i geographical miles,; 
or 3,62 of our statute miles. The modern farsang, called 
alsa farsook, deduced from the reports of trareHers; andt 
compared alfeo^wlth* the gfotind, ia ati a mean, or an ezteat* 
ofv6oO'f^9aBg9| about 3,45 statute miles. ColonelMal*: 
coliQ, who nuted the number of farsangs, during his late 
embassy to Persia, from the Persian GuTjSh to Rey and 
Tahera, and thence focind by^Bamaddm to Bagdad>oniaii; 
extent ofabout^ 343- fansang^ allow8%6l66 yands each, Qt> 
3^5 statute miles, which is exactly a mean between the two 
otiiers, and differing little from either. But 30 farsangs, if 
we take Strabo'a scale of 700 farsang^ to a degree, g^ve 
a,97 only, and the mean of all the different accounts col- 
lected by Major Rtinnel(a66«hn work on Herodotus, p. 31)1 
is only <i,66v The parasang' of Xeoophoit isi^omned abo* ^£' 
30 stadia, but is only equal to 3 Romaa mif9s*>^T, 
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body of land ahd sea* forces ; arriving at Cilicia^ 
he went himself on board, taking under bis com-"' 
mand the rest of the fleet : the land army he sent 
forward to the Hellespont, under the direction 
of their different officers. Mardcxiius passed by 
Asia, and came to Ionia, where an incident hap* 
pened which will hardly obtain credit with those 
Greeks who are unwilling to believe thai: Otanes, 
in the assembly of the seven conspirators, gave it 
as his opinion that a popular government would 
be most for the advantage of Persia : — ^for Mar- 
donius *, removing the Ionian princes from their 
station, every where established a democracy. He 
then proceeded toward the Hellespont, where 
collecting a numerous fleet and a powerful army^ 
he passed them over the strait in ships, and 
proceeded through Europe, toward Eretria and 
Athens. 

XLIV. These two cities were the avowed 
object of his expedition, but he really intended to 
reduce as many of the Greek cities as he possibly 
could. By sea, he subdued the Thasians, who 
attempted no resistance ; by land his army re- 
duced 



^ Diodoros Siculus informs us that Mardonius was cousin 
to Xerxes; he was consequently related to Darius. 

Gobryas, his father, was one of the seven conspirators 
against Smerdxs die Magus. 

Vol. Iir. X 
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4iiced a&. those Macedoiiiana who. w^re^ mcml 
i^mote: tht Macedonians oh thissidei had beeo 
mduced before* Leaving Tbasos^ he coasted by 
the opposite continent as far as. Acanthus; iroaB 
AcanttHJS^ passing onward^ he endeavoured to 
double Mount Athos ; but at this junctux^ a 
tempestuous wind arose from the norths which 
pressing hard upon the fleets drove a.greal nambe? 
of ships c^nst mount Athos. He is said on this 
occasion to have lost three hundred vessels^ and 
mor&than twenty' thousand men: of these^ num^ 
berS'Wera destroyed by the sea-monsters, which 
abound off the coast neax Athos^ others weoe 
dashed oa tisie rocks, some lost tbeir^ lives from 
their inability to ssidm^ and many perished by the 
cold. 

XLV. Whilst Mardonius with his land^^forees 
was encamped in Macedonia, he was attacked in 
the night by the Brygi** of Thrape, who kiHed 
many of his. men, and wounded Mardonius him* 
selfe They did not, however, finely elude th^ 
power of the Persians, for Maxdonius would not 
leave that region till he had effectually feduosd 
ttiem under his power. After this event he led 
back his army, which had suffered much from the 

Brygi,- 



^J3ry^.}-rSe6 book vii. chap. 73; by whkh it a^^ean 
thai these Brygi were the PhrygiaiiSi*-See also Valoauilfa 
note on this word. — T. 
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Birygv "but still more hj the tempest off Atllos^ ; 
his fttUhi, therefore, to Am, was far fixim being 
gSorious. 

XLVI. Ift the felrtty*<ng yea* Ddrius, having 

rfeteited 



* yi^Acw.]-^" We embarked at Letnnbs, and landed at 
Monte SantOy as it is called by the Europeans; it i^ the 
ancient Mount Athos in Macedonia, now called both by 
Greeks and Turks Haion Horos, the Holy Mountain, by 
r^airon that there are so many convents on it, to which the 
y^hole mountain betongs* It is a promontory whtich extendi 
almost directly from north to south, being joined to the con- 
tinent by a neck of land about a mile wide^ through which 
some historians say that Xerxes cut a channel, in otder to 
(iaany Ms army a shorter way by water from one bay to the 
other, which seems veiy improbable, nor did I see any sign 
of such a work. The bay of Contessa, to the north of this 
neck of land, was called by the ancients Strymonicus, to the 
flbuth of the bay of Monte Santo, anciteatly csdled Singiticus, 
and by the Greeks at this day Amoulisaie, from an island ol 
that name at the bottom of it, between which and the gulph 
(f( Sdonicais the bay of Haia' Mamma, called by the ah- 
d&ents Tdrohasas. The northern^ dape of this prromcMtd^y H 
called Cape Laura, and is thci promontory Nymphaeum of the 
ancients ; and the cape of Monte Santo seems to be the pro- 
montory Acrathos : over the former is the highest sunmiit 
of Mount Athos, all the other parts of it, though hilly, being 
low ijft- eonpaiHsoit of it : it is a yety ste6p roeky height, 
c(»vertd n^kb pMie-tree8«*^If we supi^ose the perpenidicular 
heigbft of ft tb be Ibur miles' iiK»n the sea, though I think it 
cannot be so much, it may be easily computed if its shadoir 
could reach to Lemnos^ which they say is eighty miles 
distant, though I believe it is not above twenty leagues/'— 
Pococicy Vol', ii. 145. 

X 2 
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received intelligence from their neighbours, that 
the Thasians meditated a revolt, sent them orders 
to puU down their walk, and remove their ships 
to Abdera. The Thasians had formerly been be- 
sieged- by Histisus of Miletus; as therefore they 
were possessed of considerable wealth, they ap- 
plied it to the purpose of building vessels of war,, 
and of constructing a stronger wall : their wealth 
was collected partly from the continent, and 
partly from their mines. From ^eir gold mines 
at Scaptesyla*^ tliey obtained upon an average 
eighty talents; Thasus* itself did not produce 
so much, but they were on the whole so aiBuenI; 
that being generally exempt from taxes, the whole 
of their annual revenue was two hundred, and in 
the times of greatest abundance, three hundred 
talents. 

XLVII. These mines I have myself seen ; the 
most valuable are those discovered by the Phoe- 
nicians, who, under the conduct of Thasus, first 
made a settlement in this island, and named it 

fit)m 



^^Scap/efy&i.]— >In the Greek it is in two word8> Ttiawri Sxf^ 
the wood of Scaptae. Thus in a former chapter, the beautiful 
coast KM>ai ammy or Cakcttj-^See also Virgil^ .£neid vii.. 
2o8. 

Threiciamque Samon quae nunc Samothracia fertur. T.' 

* The Thasians had some valuable mines and ten:itoriea\ 
on the coast of Thrace.— See Thucydides, I. i. 
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Irom their leader. The mines so discovered 
are betwixt a place called .^yra and Coenyra. 
Opposite to Samothracia was a large mountain, 
which, by the search after mines, has been effec- 
tually levelled. 

XLVIII. The Thasians, in obedience tb the 
will of Darius, destroyed their walls, and sent 
their ships to Abdera. To make experiment of 
the real intentions of the Greeks, and to ascertain 
whether they were inclined to submit to, or resist 
liis power, Darius sent emissaries to different 
parts of Greece to demand earth and water ^. 
He ordered the cities on the coast who paid him 
tribute, to construct vessels of war, and transports 
for cavalry, 

XLIX. At the time these latter were pre- 
paring, the king's envoys arrived in Greece: 
most of the people on the continent complied 
with what was required of them, as did all 
the islanders whom the messengers visited, and 
among others the ^ginetae. This conduct gave 
great offence to the Athenians, who concluded 
l^at the JEffaetxd had hostile intentions toward 

them, 



^ Earth mid oa^tfr.]^See in what manner tlia people of 
Athent and IiacedaEiinon treated tfaeee metsengen, in buok 
the leventh. 

X3 
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thea^, ttM^^ ^ copjupqtioo wi^ tl^^ Per^wis 
they w^re resolved to ^^x^cute. TJ^y e^ger^ 
therefqre embraced this pretext, ^d.acci^^d 
them at Sparta of b^rf^yipg the lib^ties fljf 
Greece. .,« 

L.J Instigated hy their report, Clooipenp^son 
^f Ai)^x;^drides, and prii;ice of §iparta, . ^ ^fl^j 
oye^^ tq ^gina, d^tprij^ining jfully t^ in^y^^t^^ 
the nfiatter. He ende^-vpure^ to sei2;.e ^e pei;sQn* 
gf the accused, but wa3 opposed by ^nji^y of 
the M^net^y ftud in p^cular by Criu/s. son qf 
Polyqritua, wl^o. thre^tfjpi^d tp make ^^jii^. repent 
any violent attempts i\ppn his comatiryw^ ii^ 
told him that his condqct was t^^ qp^f quence^ 
not of the joint deliberations of the ^p^tajj\|^| 
but of his being corrupted by the Athenians, 
othenyisc the oth^r kjijng* ^so w^^ld \^vf ac- 
companied and aj^ist^d ^i^. H^ m^ this i^ 
consequence of p. letter ^repi^ved from Diem^n^tusi.^ 
Cleopaienesji thius repqlsed from -^Egiijia, c^k^4 
Crius his naime; upon, beipg tpld, "WeUj^beq/' 
returned Cleomenes, " y9u had bpttej; t^ ,yoWT; 
" horns with bjras^^ an4 prepare to v/^^ W^ 
" great calftmity/' 



* The English reader must not foxget.that theieJKfire tso . 
sovereign princes at Sparta. ' 

^ Your knns wUk 6raM.}^Jn allusion io his** name K^to^ , 
v^tiich ^ijAfefi a aam.-y^Scc a^ panaarfabk vene itttha fini 
book of KingSy chap* xxii. ver. ii. 

« And 
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LL Demaiaitiis, who eiii:uiat6dt)Hs report ab 
SpBJdta to Ihe pr^jodice of Clebmaies, was the 
son of Ariston, aad biaisalf abo <a prfiice o^* 
SfMirta, thou^ of an inferior branch; (bbtk<had 
the saxat ^origin, bat the fmuAij of Eurjrgth^nes, 
as b^ing the eldest, was most ^esteebedi 

LIL llhe LacedlemoniaiiS)' in opposkifDn.td 
what is . asserted by all the p6et% 'affirm th«ct! 
they *w6oe &pst introduced bto the region > which, 
dneiyfflow iahabit, not by the sond of Anstodeiho^r 
but i^ Aiistodemus : hinisdf. He* atithat^tlme^ 
rdgnedi and rwas ^on of AriBt6ma«hi»^' gmiidsctti/ 
of Cleodsdus^ and great-grandson of Hyitbs. Mn 
Wife Ar^a* was daughter of Autesion, grand- 
daughter of TisamenuSy ^eatTgrand-daughteiLaf 
Thersander, and in the - fourth descent J^om 
Polynices. Her husband> to whom she bnougbt 
tunns, died by -some disease* almtet us sooln tts 'hie 
had seen them. The LaCedaeniohians of that day, 
after consulting together, elected for their ;prince 
the eldest of these GbildireD) as their law^ required. 

' They 

^ And 2edekiab, the son of Cbenaanab, made him horns 
of iron : and be said. Thus saitb the Lord« VVith tbese shalt 
thoQ pudh tbe Syrians, until thou bave consumed them/' 

Horns were always considered as the emblems of strength 
and poW6r.— T. 

* Argia was diescended in a right line from Cadmus, king 
of ThAeb. She mawied Aristodemus tbe fiitber of Euryii- 
tbeiNfi Md Procles, wbo were tbe first kingd of Lacedaeniion. 
X4 
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They were still at a loss, as the infants 30 nluch 
resembled each other ^''. In this perplexity^ they 
a{>plied to the mother, she also professed herself 
unable to decide: her ignorance however was 
only pretended, and arose from her wish to make 
both her children kings. The difficulty thus 
remaining, they sent to Delphi for advice. The 
Pythian commanded them to acknowledge both 
the children as their kings, but to honour the 
firstrbom the most^ Beceiving this answer from 
the Pythian, the LacedsBmonians were still unable' 
to discover the first-born child, till a Messenian, 
whose name wasPaiiites, advised them to take 
notice which child the mother washed and fed 

first: 



*• ttesemhled each o/^er.]— Upon the perplexities arising 
from diis resetnfalhliee'of twins to each orther, the whole 
plot 4>f tbe McDseehmi of PhuitU8» and the Comedy of 
Errors, of Sbakspeare, are made to depend ; 

Mercator qui.dam fuit S^raciuis stnex, 

£i sunt nati filii gemini duo, 

Ita forma simili pueri, uti mater sua 

Non internosse posset quad mammani dabat, &c. 

Prologus ad Metutck. 
Tliiere she bad not been long, but she became 
A joyful motbe;- of two goodly sons ; 
And, wfaich was strange, the one so like the other 
As could not be distinguish'd, &c. 

Come4fy &f Errors, 
It seems unnecessary to add, that this latter play is a very 
minute copy of the former, of which in JSh^spefu^'s time 
translations in the difierent languages of Europe \r^re easilj 
to be obtainedj— r. 
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first: if she nvas constant in making a dis* 
tinctioD, they might reasonably conclode they 
had discovered what they wished; if she made 
no r^alar preference in this respect of one 
child to the other» her ignorance of the matter 
in question was probably unaffected, and they 
must have recourse to other measures. The 
Spartans followed the advice of the MessenianI 
and carefully watched the motlier of the children 
o£ Aristodemus. Perceiving her, who was totally 
lAconsciobs of their design, regularly preferring 
her first-bom, both in washing and feeding it^ 
they respected t^is siient testimony of the^molheh 
The child: thus preferred by its par^tit, they 
treated as the eldest, and educated at ttie public 
expense, calling him Eurysthenes, and his brother 
Procles. The brothers, when they grew up, 
were through life at variance with each other, 
and their enmity was perpetuated by their 
posterity* 

Lin. The above is related on the authority oi 
the Lacedamionians alone ; but I shall now give 
the matter as it is generally received in Greece.— 
The Greeks enumerate, these Dorian princes in 
regular succession to Perseus, the son of Danae, 
passmg oVei' the story of the deity ; firom which 
account it plainly appears that they were Greeks, 
and were always so esteemed. These Dorian 
princesi as I have observed, go no higher than 

Perseus^ 
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Peocseus, ioi^ Perseus fattd no mortal ifetber firom 
whom hm aumame could be derived, bdbg ck^ 
^mnatanced as Hercules was wilh respect to Axk* 
fbitryon, I ^im therefore justified in ^rioppingiot 
Per^eus^ If we ascend frofn Danse, tbe duughter 
^ Acriaiu^; we sbaU find thait the aaeeslorB of 
the Dorim princes were «f ^Egyptian om^n^'.^^ 
3u^h ;i^ the Grecian acoounl of their descent: 

LIV. The Persians affirm that Perseus waft an 
Ad^yriiMQi by hirthy, becdniing afterward ioGDeck; 
fllthough «oiteof bb ancealocs were ai ^bA nar 
tion, Th0 ancestors ef Acri^us daim bo conf 
san|;ui)[|Hy with Perseus ^% heing ifigyptiaDsl; 
^biph MConpt is coofirined by tbe Greeks. 

I ^ . ■» I ■ .1 , .I. , , ■ .u 

*" Mgyptian oripn,'] — AccordiQg to Herodotus^, all t)^^ 
principal persons of the Dorian family upward, were in a 
diredt line from .£gypl; The same author ktys, that Ihit* 
sens was originally from Assyria, according to th^/tnidkio^ 
of the Persians. The like is said, and with great truth, of 
the Heraclidae, who are represented by Plato as, of the 9ame 
MC9 as tb«« Aohttmetiid^ efTei^iA. The Persiaki^ tliere- 
foi^, and tbe GMcianp^, were in gritit meosort of tlie> satt^ 
family, beii^ equally Cuthites from Chaldea; l^ the ^tff 
came last from iGgypt. Bryanty vol. iii. 388. 

** N»amttmguMtj t^h Perrfttt.]— Hferodotbs uiore itnty 
rej^asesto Pe^vess ss.aQ Assynan, by which is laeatrt m fiii^ 
bylcmian, and agreeaUy to tfcds be is said to h»ye la^nied 
Asterie, the daughter of Belus, the same as Astaroth and 
Astarte of Canaan, by whom he had a daughter^ Hecate. 
Tbipt thoii^ taken from an idle system oi theslogy, ynt 
plaioly «he^i ^t 4^ l^ist^ q( FeiMiis bad l^en spMif 

misapplied 
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hY'. . to mM mmWf be«« ^gyp^iiiiw; . they 
IjSfiW^e pripcea of the . Qpriaii^s, J>ay|ng Ij««b 
Be(eRtjppe4.]?yoitheTs,,.I' nB§d not f^^»te:,but J 
sbaU,espJaip wh^^t tihey h^ve qoiitt^, ; . , 

ti^t^flsof .tljp 3^p4?^'^^N^'' ^'^d of ,tti€ celesT 

. tial 



misapplied and lowered by being inserted among the fables 
of Greece, &c. — Bryant, vol. ii. 64. 

The foUowin^g note is from Bellanger and Wesseling, as 
quoted by Larcher : 

Persee, according to a remaik by le Clerc en Hesiad 
Theog. y. 280, is a Phoenician word, and signifies aitoigiil^ 
Thus it is both an epithet and a proper name. Tbis noaii 
suits Perseus W9th regaitd tu hia horse Pegnsiis. ..Qiy'thing 
prevents me,< saye Bellanger, from adoptii^ tbis, {^tigenician 
etymology, ^bich is, ihiU Per^oe had 9. Ion. imned Perses, 
from whom the Permaas weie cadled. See Herofd, bqok viL 
c. 61. Persee, or Perses, are nearly Ibe m^e pibu^^ 

If, says Wesseling, the traditioft relj^ted by IJe^c^tus in 
this place, aqd in book vii. c. 6i, is r^y tni^;. U^^^t is, if 
Persee was thj& son of Danae and Ju^t^r, ifind tb|a^h/B had a 
BOffi caiX^ Perses by Andromeda, who gave his pame to the 
P^iify^ 9f^on, the Greeks and Persians are agreed as to his 
father and mother; but if the latter people will not allow 
ij^jr^sius to be t|he g^rand&ttifir of Persee, noif at all related to 
hi^, ^en Da^e must hoye been ^n Assyrian. 

^ Laadttmmum.}^h^^c)^T reno^ks on . this expressjop, 
that Herodotus is the only writer wh^^ distinguishes Jupiter 
by t)4^ appellation. I li^ve before observed, that the office 
of pn^i;thood and king were anciently united in the same 
pfkrwfl*-^We vaa protebly th^, s^^. with Jypiter (topans); 
^#Mif is sonare. 
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tial JujMtcr '♦ were appropriated to them : Acy 
had the power also of making hostile expeditibns 
wherever they pleased, nor might any Spartan 
obstruct them without incurring the curses of 
their religion. In the field of battle their post 
is in the front; when they retire, in the rear. 
They have a hundred chosen men" as a guard 
for their person: when upon their march, they 
may take for their use as many sheep as they 
think proper, aiid they have the back ^^ and the 

skin 



*♦ Celestial Jupiter.] — This epithet was, I suppose, given 
to Jupiter, because the sky was considered as his particular 
department— See the answer of Neptune to Iris, in the 
fifleenth book of the Iliad : 

Three brother deities from Saturn came. 
And ancient Rhea, Earth's immortal dame : 
Assigned by lot, our triple rule we know; 
Infernal Pluto sways the shades below ; 
O'er the wide clouds, and o'er the starry plain, . 
Ethereal Jove extends his wide duniain; 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep, 
' And hush the roarings of the sacred deep. T. 

«' A hmdred chosen men.]— In times of peace, the Lacedae- 
roonian princes were not attended by guards; Thncydidcs 
says, that in war they had three hundred. — T. 

The words of Thucydides are, " felling behind with the rest 
of the army, and particularly with the troops of the centre, 
where king Agis was with his guard of three hundred men, 
whom they call knights.'^ 

•• ne fcocA.]— By the back we must understand the chme ; 
and we learn as well from Homer, as other ancient writers, 
that it wM always considered as the honoiirable portion. 

Sea 
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«kin '^ of all that are sacrificed. Such are their 
privileges in war. 

LVII. Ii> peace also they have many distinc- 
tions. In the solemnity of any public sacrifice 
the first place is always reserved for the kings, 
to whom not only the choicest things are pre- 
sented^ bat twice as much as to any other per- 
son *•. They have moreover the first of eveiy 

libation, 



See Odyssey, book iv, where Telemachus visits Menelaus at 

Sparta. 

Ceasing benevolent, he straight assigns 
The royal portion of the choicest cMna 
To each accepted friend. 

See aUa the Iliad, book vil 

The king himself, an honorary sign. 

Before great Ajax plac'd the mighty ekme. T. 

^ T%e 9ktH.} — ^These skins we find were allotted to the 
princes daring the time of actual service, when, as their re* 
sidence was in tents, they must have been of the greatest 
service both as seats and as beds. — See Leviticus, vii. S, 
where it appears that the priest had the skin. 

*' And the priest that offereth any man's burnt offering, 
even the priest shall have to himself the akin of the burnt- 
offering which he hath offered/' 

They were serviceable also in another respect, as they 
were made intobottfes to preserve wine, and to carry liquids 
of difimnt kii^ds. Of skins also the first clothes were mada 
^T. ,. 

^*Twke.a$immhf4UtaaHy otkerptnfm.^^liuAancei of this 
mo!fe of shewing reverence and distinction. occur repeatedly 
iji' (Homer. «^]>iiNiied, as aaiark of honour^ had more meat 

and 
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Ubation^^/ und the skins of th^ sacrificed vie« 
tims. On the first and seventh <rf every month 
ftiey give to each of them a perfect animal, which 
is sacrificed in the temple of ApoUo: To tftiis is 
added a iDddiof nua of meai^ and a LeK^ed^moniad 



and wine tban any other person. Agamemnoi^ also, and 
Momeneud, have more wine tban the rest. Benjamin's mess; 
wfts.&¥e times as large as that of his brethren. Xenophon 
observes, that Lycurgus did not assign a double portion to 
the kings, because they were to eat twice as much as any 
body else, but that they might give it to whom they pleased. 
We find firom Homer, that this also was a common practice 
during the repast, to give of their own portion to some friend 
or favourite. Accordingly in the Odyssey, we find in some 
very beautifuMines, that Ulysses gave a portion df the chine 
reserved for himself to Demodocus, " The Bard of Fame." 

The bard an herald guides: the gasing thrdng 
Pay low obeisaate as ht moves along: 
. Beneath a sculptured aich he sits euthrot^<), 
. The peers encircling, form an awfiil round : 
Then from the chine Ulysses carves with, art, 
Delicious food, an honorary part. 
" This let the master of the lyre receive, 
" A pledgp of love, 'tis all a wretch- can g^ve: 
" Lives there a man bentath the spacious skips' 
« Who sacred honours to the baid deaies?^ &c. T. 

" Li6a^to».]— The ceremony of oflferiiig' a li^tttidil' watf^ 
this: When, previous t» ssicrifibe, the saered miMd ttii^d 
mik salt was placed upon the head of i*h« victim, the pAe^ff 
tdok the vessel which, held the wine, and^ jusfr tastihg' ft himM^ 
self, gave it to those near him to taste also : it was their 
ioored upon ^6 head of the beast betwixt the^ honiB, > Ilie 
hi|mtToffering9^. enj^iiwd by the M«t«io law wete'in liktr 
aiaafier a«coiQpaBiMl*b'y libatioii|.*-'-&ee! EaRoini^ xami ^m^ 
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epiait of ^^le^^ Ih the public gsmes^'tbef sib 
m. tbe mott distinguisbed place^' ; tfacy appoint 
wfaofnaoewir they pteaise to the dignity of Proxn 
eou^, and each tyt Ihem chooses two Pythii.- 
Tfae: Pytliii are those who loe sent to consult the 
oracle at De^fai, and are maintained at the public 
expense last weU as theking8« If the kings doi 
not think prop^ to take their repast in public^ 
two chcenices of meal with a cotyla of wine arS' 
sent to their respective bouses ; but if they are 
present) they receive a double portion. If any 
private peiton invite tbem to an entertainment^ 
a^ similar respect is shewn them. The oracular 

declarations 



• MeXmnns of meal — quart qfiw«e.] — 

^ Thea shall he that offereth an offermg unto t&e Lord 
hjdng a meat-offering of a tenth-deal of fiour^ mingled with 
the fourth part of an hin of oil. 

'* And the fourth part of an hin of wine for a drink-offer- 
ing shalt thou prepare, with the humt-offering, or sacrifice.''—^ 
Numbers, xv, 4, 5.. 

^' Mofit distinguished plac0>] — ^Wa leara from Xeaophoni 
tha^ wherever the kings api^ea^d evary body^ r^a, outofi 
r^izfireaca to their parsons, except the. Ephori. Of thea« 
miagiatrates^Larcher rema4ka,tbat they were iD'SaBie respael ' 
t^pmor in dignity to the kings, lolimut wfaose authority th^ 
^nare fiwt inatituted* — T. 

^ P/iMeni,]'^lt was tbe> businass of the* Proxeni t6 eBtarK 
tain the embassadors fhm foreign states, and inte u dii C' e thMq 
at the public assemblies. 

X^Mos is dio individval who eictmse^ privaito haapitai^ 
lilrp. Fftncaras is lia< who i« anxnaUd b^r'tb^ Py^ii= ^<^ ^^ 
purpose. . '. . > 
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declarations are preserved by them, though the 
Pythii also must know them. The kings alone 
have the power of deciding in the following mat* 
ters, and they decide these <mly : They choose an 
husband for an heiress, if her father had not pre- 
viously betrothed her : they have the care of the 
public ways ; whoever chooses to adopt a child ^\ 
must do it in the presence of the kings. They 
assist at the deliberations of the senate, which is 
composed of twenty-eight persons. In case. of 
their not appearing, those senators who are the 
nearest relations to the kings, take their place 
and privilege, having two voices independent of 
their own*. 

LVIII. Such are the honours paid by the 
Spartans to their princes whilst alive ; they have 
others after their decease. Messengers are sent 

to 



^' Adopt a child,] — The custom of adoption amuiig the 
Romans was much more frequent than among the Greeks, 
liKHigh borrowed of the latter by the. former. In Greece, 
an eunuch could not adopt a child; and it was necessary 
tibat the person adopted should be eighteen years younger 
than the person who adopted him. In Rome, the ceremony 
of adoption was performed before the pretor, or before air 
assembly of the people. In the times of the emperors, tha 
pennission of the prince was sufficient. — T. 

* Thucydides contradicts this assertion ; but the Scholiast^ 
on this matter, reconciles the seeming difference, by saying, 
^t Ihe Lacedaemonian kings gave, but one vote each, but 
each vote told for two. 
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to every part of Sp&rta to relate the^ventj whifst? 
the women beat on a caldron^ through* the cifyi 
At this; signal, one firee-bom person* of each geiP 
in every family is compell^ under very heavy 
penalties to disfigure themselves* The» same 
ceremonies which the Lacedfemonians observe oh 
the death of their kingsj are practised also by thef 
Barbarians of Asia ; the greater part of whom on 
a similar occasion, use these rites. When a king 
of Lacedaemon dies, a certain number of Lace- 
daemonians, independent of the Spartans^ are 
obliged, from all parts of Lacedaemon, to attend 
his funeral. When these, together with the.He- 
Iqts^^ a,nd Spartans, tp the amount, of several 

thousands,. 



^ The women beat on a cflWron.]— A very curious incid^ftt' 
rel^tiveto tW^ ^circiwost^ncft is^iveaustby ^Iian,> in his Va- 
rieu^j History, The • Lacedwmoniana having subdued thfe» 
Me9^Si49^9> tojojt torthftmselvesithe half of alt their' pro-- 
pertyy a^d, c<w^pelte4 their . frep-ibooiv ^wwaeiii, ikt*^ jrtuftj^ 
0a!^u9^ to walk i<i. the fuperfil processions, and to' Jament 
at .the dpatbs: of . those with ,wbom they were, not at alt con-* - 
neftj^d. 

Women who were free-born never appeared at fdnerab; 
except fit .thosp of jtheir relatioDS, much less did they Aitnttit 
likjpHther.wpmpn hjired for thia purpose^ which we- find from 
the^alwye^piiss^ge the JUcedaemomans compeH^d the Mes- 
seiji4Ji..wpmea tq do. . It is to be observed, that the womcri- 
wer^. J m,u<;b m^re . TJgor/b\xsly secluded.! in- Greece ^ than in * 
Ronwi.— J'. 

^ -^^ftWtJ-^The W»ta .w«ire« a itind of public slaves t6 ' 
*1^«?^PFMs, and^jfiitteredoso by* the right of conquest. 

Vol. III. Y They- 
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thousaads^ are a3sembled in one pierce, they 
h^gjin, men and women, to beat their breasts, tso 
make loud and dismal kunemations^*^, ahvays ex- 
ck^ming of their last prince, that he was of all 
precediQg ones the best If one of their kic^ 
die in battle, they mdke a representation of bis 
person, and carry it to the place of interment 
upon a bier richly adorried. When it is buried^ 
there is an interval of ten days from all bminess 

and 



They took their name from Helos, a Lacedaemonian town ; 
their slavery was rigorous in the extreme, but they might on 
ocrtaia terms obtain tlieir freedom. Upon them the bus!" 
ness of agriculture and commerce entirely depended, whilst 
their haughty masters were employed in gymnastic exer- 
cisfia or ia feasting. For a more parttcttlar account of thenty 
consult Cragiu^ de Republica Lacedsemon. And Archbishop 

^ Lammtatians.} — ^Tkis custom still prevails in Mgypt^ 
andi k^ various parts oi the East. '^ When the eoq)^^''' 
ss^9 Df . Bussely " is cairied oat, a number of sbetks wkh 
tbeu t^tec^d banners walk first, next come the male frieods, 
ao4> softer them the corpse,, carried- with the head foremost 
upon ii^oa shoolders. The nearest male rektioiis imme- 
diately follow^ and the women close the procession with 
dreadful shfie W 

S6« ajsft W)hat Mttscrier telb us from M. Maillet, tiiat cot 
oply tbs reUtions and feaiale friends in ^gypt Emrrou»tf thw 
corpse wluU it rcmaina unburied, with tiie most biller eA€9, 
sp-at€hi))g and beaftiiig their faces so viokntly «» U> ttisiie 
ih^ii\ bloody, and bbck and blue« Thipse ef t^ lower kitfd 
also are apt to call in certain women who play on ifAws, ftc. 
T^ reader, wilt find many similar examples ccflecM m 
" Ob^erva^tiws on. Seriptm*," v©l. vlu 40a,' 9. JLtfrHituts^ 
chap. xix. V, aS.— T. 
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tmd amirSertent, with tvery public testimony of 

LIX. They have alto another custom in com- 
ihott with the Peraians. When a prince dies, his 
successor retniv& every ddbt due either to the 
prince or the public. In Persia also, he who is 
chosen king reftiits to every city whatever tributes 
happen to be due. 

LX. In one instance, the Laceddemonians ob- 
serve the usage of iEgypt. Their heralds, musi- 
ciaiis, and cooks, follow the profession of their 
fiithers. The son Of a herald is of course a 
herald, and the same of the other two profes- 
sions. If any man has a louder voice than the 
son of a herald, it signifies nothing. 

LXI. Whilst Cleomenes was at ^gina, con- 
sulting for the common interest of Greece, he 
was persecirtied by Diemaratus, who was influenced 
nbt by any desire of serving the people of ^gina, 
but by jealousy and malice. Cleomenes on his 
return endeavoured to degrade his rival from his 
station, for which he had the following pre- 
tence: — Ariston succeeding to the throne of 
Spftrta^ married two wiv^, but had children by 
ri^thdr; ribt Willing to believe that any defect 
existed on hiis part, he riiarried a third time. He 
luld^ar firiend^^ « native of Sparta, to whom on all 
T 2 occbsiohi 
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occasions he shewed a particular preference. 
This friend had a wife, who from being remark- 
able for her ugliness ^^, became exceedingly beau- 
tiful. When an infant her features were very 
plain and disagreeable, which was a source of 
much affliction to her parents, who were people 
of great affluence ^'. . Her nurse seeing this, re- 
commended that she should every day be carried 
to the temple of Helen, situate in a place called 
Therapne near the temple of Apollo. Here the 
nurse regularly presented herself with the child, 
and standing near the shrine implored the god- 
dess to remove the girl's deformity. As she was 
one day departing from tlie temple, a woman is 
said to have appeared to her, inquiring what she 
carried in her arms : the nurse replied it was a 
child. She desired to see it ; this the nurse, hav- 
ing had orders to that effect from the parents, at 
first refused, but seeing that the woman perse- 
vered in her wsh, she at length complied. The 
stranger, taking the infant in her arms, stroked 
it on the face, saying, that hereafter she should 

become 



*^ Remarkable for her ugliness,'] — Pausanias says, that from 
being remarkable for her ugliness, she became the most 
beautiful woman in Greece, vwo EXtnif, next to Helen.^— 7*. 

^ Great affluence.] — How was it possible, asks M. Larcher 
i(i this place, to have great riches in Sparta? All the lands 
of Lacedaemon wcrB divided in equal portions among the 
citizens, and gold and silver were piphibited under penai^ 
«)f death. 
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become the loveliest woman of Sparta ; ' and from 
that hour her features began to improve. On 
her arriving at a proper age, Agetus son of 
Alcides, and the friend of Ariston, made her 
bis wife. 

LXII. Ariston, inflamed with a passion for 
Ihis woman, took the following means to obtain 
his wishes : he engaged to make her husband a 
present of whatever he would select from his 
effects, on condition of receiving a similar favoui 
in return. Agetus having no suspicion with re- 
^ct to his wife, as Ariston also was married, 
agreed to the proposal, and it was confirmed by 
an oath. Ariston accordingly gave his friend 
whatever it was that he chose, whilst he in return, 
havmg previously determined the matter, de- 
manded the wife of Agetus. Agetus said, that 
h6 certainly did not mean to comprehend her in 
the agreement'; but, influenced by his oath, the 
artifice of tlie other finally prevailed, and he re- 
signed her to him. 

LXIII. In this manner Ariston, having repu- 
diated his second wife, married a third, who in a 
▼^ short time, and within a less period than 
ten months^, brought him this Demaratus. 

Whilst 



^ Witkm a lest period than ten months.] — ^This, it seeiiisA 
T 3 was 
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Whilst the father was sitting at hia tribunqjik 
attend^ by the Ephorii he was infQrmed by one 
of his domestics of tlie delivery of his ^ife : re* 

fleeting 



was thought sufficient cause to suspect the legitixnac^^ of a 
child. It is remarkable, that ten months is the period of 
gestatioB generally spoken of by tbd ancients. -^See Pint is 
the Life of Akibiades ; and Virgil, £cl. iv. 

Matri loAga decern tulerunt fastidia menses. 
A. GelliuSy who gives a curious dissertation on th^ sub- 
ject, 1. iii. cap. 16, seems to pronounce very positively, that 
it was ten months itilly completed ; decem mensee nam 
inoeptDs sed exactor; but we siiould take tiu) whole seor 
tence together— eumque esse hominem gignendi summttm 
Jinemf decem menses non inceptos sed exactos. This I un- 
derstand as if he had written, '^ but that the utmost period 
(not the usual) is when the tenth month is not only begum 
but completed ;'' namely, when the child is bom in the 
beginning of the eleventh month. To this effect he mentions 
afterwards a decision of the decemviri under Hadrian, ^at 
infant» were born regukirly in ten months^ not itt the 
c]»vejith; this howev)sr t^e evoperor set aside, as. aot bein^ 
EA infallible rule. It appears than, that the ancients, when 
they spoke of ten months, meant that the tenth month was 
the time for the birth ; and if they express themselws bo as 
to make it appear that they meant ten months complete, it 
i^ because they usuaUy reckoned inclusively. The ^Se- 
rence between solar and lunar months, to which some have 
had recourse, does not remove tmy of t^e difficulty. Hip* 
pocnates speaks vanoiisljy of the. ptfiod of ge^telioDp ^ 
feema to reckon t^e longest 280 days, or nine ippiiths an4 
ten days. We are told that the ancient Persians, in the 
time of Zoroaster, counted into the age of a man the nine 
DMBths of hia conception. — Sadd£rp cited by M. de Pesa 
tOTtt, in a Treatise on Zoroaster, Confucius, and Mahomet 
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fleeing on the inteiVal of tiihe which had elapsed . 
skide his marriage, he reckonied the nilmber of 
oionths upon his fingers ^ and sioid ivith an oath, 
" This child is not mine." The Ephori, who 
heard him, did not at the moment esteem what 
he said of any importance ^"^ : afterwards, when 
the child grew up, Ariston changed bis senti<^ 
ments concerning the legitimacy of his son, and 
repented of the words which had escaped bill]. 
Demaratus owed his namef to the following cir- 
cumstance : Before he was bom the |)eo^le had 
unanimously made a pubiic scif^Ueation that 
Ariston, the best of their kings, might have a 
son. 



* JPxuger*,]— This was certainly the first mode of reckoc- 
ing* The ancients counted to a hundred by thef fingers oil 
the right band, lind began the second hundred on their lefc. 
This idea explains the following lines in Juvenal ; 
Felix nimirum qui tot per saccular mortem 
Distulit atque suos jam dextra computat annos. 

Sat. X. V. 448. See Gifford's Translatioii.- 
Hdlyday has a very Ibng but tedious note on thier subject. 
''^ Of m^ mporianoe^-^Thit inaitentiDn or indifiereoce of 
the Ephori in this instance must appear not a little remark- 
able, when it is considered that it was one part of their ap- 
pmpiiate duty ts watch over the conduct ef the» qw ee n g, 
in order to prevent the possibili^ of any children succeed- 
ing to the throne who were not of the family of Hercules. — T, 
t Omd Us Twme J— which means prayed for by the peo- 
ple, being compounded of Detnos, the people, and aretoi^ 
prayed for.— T. 

T 4 
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LXIV. Aridton died, and Deinaratus Sues' 
ceeded to his authority. But it seemed des- 
tined that the above expression should cost him 
his crown. He was in a particular manner 
odious to Cleomenes, both when he withdrew 
his army from Eleusis, €md when Cleomenes 
passed over to iEgina^ on account of tin^ favour 
^hich the people of that place showed to the 
Medes, 

rLXy. Cleomenes being determined to exe^* 
i:ute vengeance on his rival, formed a connection 
with Leotychides, who was of the family of De- 
maratus, being the son of Menaris, and grandson 
of Agis : the conditions were, that Leotychides 
should succeed to the dignity of Demaratus, and 
should in return assist Cleomenes in his designs 
upon jEgina. Leotychides entertained an im- 
placable animofeity against Demaratusv He had 
been engaged to many Percalos, thie daughter of 
Cbilon^, ,grand-d$,ughter of Deiharmehes, but 
Demaratus insidiously prevented him, and by a 
mixture of violence and artifice married Per- 



* This Chlloh waa nifentionedj book i. 6* g'g, dnd hU dami 
agaiti tociftutfe in bo6k vii* i^ 235. Tbjfi is not hi Whd wah 
esteemed bn^ of tb^ hev^n Wii^e iti^n ; nev^f tbde^s^ lA tbig 
latter t)d^sage, h« is denominated 6ri€ 6f the Wi&est hi iHk 
Spartans. He was, however, the son of DdmaglStei j 41)4 
Chilon, one of the seven sages, was the son of Demannenes, 
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• €idps himself. He was th^efore not at all re- 
luctant to accede to the proposals of Cleomenes; 
and to assist^ him against Demaratus. He as- 
seH;ed,. therefore, that Demaratus did not lawr 
fully possess the throne of Sparta, not being the 
son of Ariston. He was, consequently, careful 
td remember arid repeat the expression wHicK 
had fallen from Ariston, when his servant first 
brought him intelligence of the birth of a son ; 
for, after computing the time^ he had positively 
denied that he was his. Upon this incident Leo- 
tychides strongly insisted, and made no scruple of 
declaring openly, that Demaratus was not tlie son 
of Ariston, and that his authority was illegal ^'; to 
confirm this he adduced the testimony of those 
Ephori who were present when Ariston so ex- 
pressed himself, 

LXVL As the matter began to be a subject 
of general disputcfy Ae Spartans thought ptcrpSr 
to consult the oracle of Delplii, wheihef f)ema- 
ratus was the son of Ariston or not. Cleomenes 
was not at all suspected of taking any care to 

influence 



^' Was illeg4i/y--'Tkm' artdry i% related with* ecpml Aiinute- 
ness by Pausaniasy book in. c; 4 ; froui whieiite ^e tt&y con- 
clude, that '^hen tii^ was evevany &nhipiicimk'6f the infi- 
delity of the qaeenay their cbildren #ere iiK^'pioidtated froja 
succeedkig to tlie throne. It should, however, be Remem- 
bered that tiiiflr qneenr really was not unfaittifiil;^— Se^ Pausa- 
i&iad also on a similar subject, book iii. chap, 8.— -T. 
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influence the Pythiui; but it is certain that he 
induced Cobon, son of Aristophantes^ a man of 
very great authority at Delphi, to prevail on the 
priestess to say what Cleomenes desired ?^ The 

name 



^ To say what Cleomenes desired.] — It is impossible suffix 
ciently to lament the ignorance and delusion of ^ose times, 
when an insidious expression, corruptly obtained from tho 
Pythian, was sufficient to involve a whole kingdom in mbeiy 
and blood: of this the fate of Croesus, as recorded in the first 
book of Herodotus, is a memorable instance ; but I hav^ 
before me an example, in the Stratagemata €f( Polysemis, 
wheie this artifice and seduction of the Pythian had a con* 
trary effect. It was by bribing the priestess of Delphi that 
Lycurgus obtained from the Lacedaemonians an obedience, 
which rendered their nation great and powerful^ and titeit 
legislator immortal. Demosthenes also, in one of his ora- 
tions against Philip, accuses that monarch of seducing, by 
bribes, the oracle to his purpose. However the truth of this 
may bo established ttmn many weU-autbenticated facts, the 
£allowiag pkture from Locan, of the prieBtes$ of Dalpbi 
under the supposed in^uence of the god, can never fiul of 
claiming our applause and admiration, though we pity tho 
eredoKty which ragardod^ aad tLe spirit Whicii prompted^ 
sack impoatnres : 

Tandem conterritavirgo 
Confiigit ad tripodas, vastisque adducta cavemif 
Haesit, et insueto concepit pectore numen, 
QpfEA mm ^xhamtm per toi j«gft saecoia rOpi$» 
Spiritua iageeait vati : taademqua pottfaa 
peetora Cirrha^ck, boa wiquam pism<M' artua 
Pheebados iaropit Pa»aa,i ment«m4|iio pvioiom 
Expulk^ atqua bcmiiiam toto aibi eedere jtoaait 
Pectore* Iteoliailiir dasneAaalAOMpef antnutt • 

Gdia 
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i^ame of IhU wotoan was Perialla, who assured 
tiiose sent on this occasion, that DemaratiK was 
oat the son of Ariston. This caUusion being 
afterwards discovered; Cobon was compelled tQ 
fly from Delphi, and Perialla was d^;^ed from 
hfir office. 

LXYII. Such were the measures taken to de- 
prive Pemigratus qf his dignity : an atlront which 
w^s afterwards shQwn him^ induct him to take 
refiiige ^imong the Medes. After the loss of 
his throne he was elected to preside io s^me in^ 
' ferior office, and happened to be present at the 
Qyinnopaedia^'. Leotychides, who had been 

elected 



CoUa ferens, vittaaque del, Ph^beaque 99iia 
Erectis discussa comis, per inania tenipli 
Aneipiti cervice rotat, spargitque Taganti 
ObsteoUa laipodM, magiioque esieatvat i^^. T. 

^ G^MffopordtaJ'-^Tbis woid is derived from yvfaM^, naked, 
^4 iraK(» a child ; at thi9 feait naked childven 9ung hyipAs in 
honour of Apollo, and of the three hundred who died at 
Thermopybe. Atheuseus 'describes it as a kind of Pyrrhic 
dance, in which the young men accompanied the motion of 
their feet with certain corresponding and graceful ones of 
tbe^F. «npa; ^ wko^ r^proMiit^ Am^ ml ^iBercise of 

Hkis featiYsJl ynm c«ilebvaM ia the nooth HecatnabftM^ 
^<A 9gt»m^T» t0, our Juljir. la tb«9e aad other wieBoMm, 
it is not to be uiident9^»i«heii it taaaid that the perforaiMi 
or charact^n w^re nafcad^ that tbsj wcce tm^mlj so; a 
veslinra of. aome. kioA or •Ihec waa i|ivamb|B> ^*oro i 
the middle. 
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elected king in the room of Demaratiis, meaning 
to ridicule and insult him, sent a servant to ask 
him what he thought of his present, compared 
with his former office. Demaratus, incensed by 
the question, replied, that he himself had expe- 
rienced both, which the person who asked him 
had not; he added, that this question should 
pi*ove the coitoinencement of much calamit^ or 
happiniess to Sparta. Saying this, with his head 
veiled, he retired from the theatre to His own 
house ; Where, having sacrificed an ox tb Jupiter, 
hfe sent {6f his mother. 

LXVIII.* On her appearance, he placed in 
h^'r hands the entrails of tiie victim, and solemnly 
addressed her in these words : " I call upon you, 
" mother, in the name of all the gods, and in 
" particuliir by Jupiter Hercseus^*, in whose 
" immediate presence we are, to tell me, without 
" disguise,' who my father was. Leotyehides, in 
^^ the spirit of hatred and jealousy, has objected 
" to me, that when you married Ari^ton you 

were 



^ Jitpiter flWr(ftft^.]— Jupiter was worshijip^^ uhder this 
title, as the Deus Penetralis, the protector of the* ilinennoiS! 
rtcesseVof-'the'lioniie: he wto sb ctilled from E^«?, which 
mgdifies the interi6f part of ahouse. Lairher qtidtM ait this 
p&ssage the following words, from Servius on Virgil :' 

" Dictus'aiitedi JupiteY Hercaeus quia afa ejus er^ intra 
ftoUun,' et gQ^ttm parietem, edifitatb (fMl tiro^e *'£(««( 
dicitur.*' — T. 
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", were with child by your former husband: 
" others more insolently have asserted^, that one 
" of your slaves, an asa-driver, enjoyed your 
"familiarity, and tbat^ I am his son ;. I entreat 
*' you, therefore, by every thing ss^cred, to^ dis- 
" close the truth. If you have really done what 
" is related of you, your conduct is not without 
" example, and there are many in Sparta who 
" believe that Ariston had not the power of 
*^ becoming a father; otherwise, they say, he 
" must have had children by his former wives." 

LXIX. His mother thus replied : " My son, 
*^ as you have thus implored me to declare the 
" truth, I will not deceive you. When Ariston 
** had conducted me to his house, on the third 
*^ night of our marriage, a personage appeared ^^ 

"to 



^' A pertonage appeared.] — This stoiy in niany respects 
bean a resemblance to what is related in Grecian history of 
the birth of Alexander the Great. The chastity of his mother 
Olympia being in a similar manner questioned, the fiction 
of his being the son of Jupiter, who conversed familiarly 
with his mother in the form of a serpent, at first found ad- 
vocates with the ignorant and superstitious, and was after- 
wards confirmed and established by his career of conquest 
and gloiy. Of this fable no happier use has ever been made; 
than by Dryden, in his Ode on St. Cecilia's Day : 

The song began from Jove, 

Who left his blissful seats above ; ' ' 

Such is the power of mighty I^ove : 

A dragon's 
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" to me perfectly resembling Ariston, who after 
" enjoying my person, crowned ttie with a gar- 
" land ^^ he had in his hand, and retired. Soon 
" ^Jterwards Ari»tOn came to me, and seeing me 
" with a garland, inquired who gave it me; I 
" said that he had, but this he seriously denied : 

" I protestied, 



A dtagoo'e fiery form belied the god; 
Sublime on radiant spires he trod. 

When he to fair Olympia press'd; 

And while he sought her snowy breast, 
Then roiiiid her slender waist he curl'd, 
And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of the world* 

Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander, informs us that a 
dragon was once seen to lie close to Olympia, whilst she 
slept ; after which her husband Philip, either suspecting her 
to be an enchantrdss, or imagining soiHe god to be hi§ 
rival, could never be induced to regard her with affection. 

It i?^ to be feared, that in the thnes of ancient superstition, 
profligate men and licentious priests availed themselves of 
stieh abominable aftifices to ruin the charity of women. 
A memorable story is related of the priests of Isis, att Rome, 
who trere bribed by a rich senator to firDmd>te hi» desig^l 
on a bedfttiM Rcnoan kedyy whom he enjoyed under th« 
fictitious character of Osiris. ] liave published the stoiy at 
length in my third volume of Miscellanies. The Empercir 
discovered the imnd, and the priests ^ere put to death: 

^ Croxdned me with a garltMd.j-^Vfh Ifeafrt &otti a patittglS 
in Ovid, not enly that it was ctistomeiry to wear garkiidd iH 
convivial meetings, which othei' anthbrs teil us iof a tiiouisiid 
places, but that in the festive gaiety of the moment, it waa 
not unusual for one friend to give them to aooUier : 

Huic si 'fotte bibes^ sMtem cooTCede priorem 

Huic detur capiti dempta corona tuo. T. 
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I protested, howeyer, that he haxl; and, I 
added, it was not kind in him to deny it^ who, 
after enjoying itty person, placed the garland 
oa my head. Ariston, seebg that I persevered 
in n^ story, was satisfied that there had been 
some divine interposition^^; and this opinion 
was afterwards confirmed, firom its appearing 
that this garland had been taken from the 
shrioe of the hero Astrobacus, which stands 
near the entrance of our house ; and indeed a 
soothsayer declared, that the personage I speak 
of was that hero himself. — I have now, my son, 
told you all that you wished to know; you are 
either the son of Astrobacus, or of Ariston, 
for that very night I conceived* Your enemies 
particularly object to you, that Ariston, when 

"he 



"" Dtttne tn^ey^KXt^fon.] — Inniunerable instanced occur io 
ancient history, from ivMch we may conclude^ that the pas- 
81^8- of intemperate but artM men did not fail to avail 
themselves of the ignonunoe and saperstitieus csedulity, witk 
which the heathen world was overspread^ to accomplish, 
their dishonest purposes. It we^e endless to specify ex- 
amples in all respects tesemfalmg this before us ; but it inay 
aoem wovderfU, tbal^ tlKir occurring so very oiben did not 
tend to awaken suspicion, and intenvpt their success^ Soma 
licentious minister of the divine personage in question might 
easily crowA Minself with a conBdciteCed garland, avail him- 
self ef an im^ted raflemblmee to the btebatid of the #6nAn 
whp bad. excited his. pMsiOo, and. witb no greater diffieill^ 
prevail on a. brother priest to make a declaration, which at 
the saAie fiihe dofCened ttie crime of t&e woman, and gratified 
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*^ he first heard of your birth, dedaced in the 

'^ presence of many that you could not possibly 

^/. be his son, as the time of ten months was not 

V yet completed; but he said this from his ig- 

^^n6rance of such, matters. Some women are 

'' delivered at nine, others at seven months; all 

'.^ do not go ten. I was delivered of you at 

^^ seven; and Ariston himself afterwards con- 

'^ fessed that he had uttered those words fbol- 

^^ ishly. — ^With regard to all other, calumnies, 

''. you may safely despise them, and rely upon 

". what I have said. As to the story of the ass- 

". driver, may the wives of Leutychides, and. of 

^\ those who say such things, produce their hus- 

", bands children from ass-drivers." 

LXX. Demaratus having heard all that he 
wished, took some provisions, and departed for 
Elis; he pretended, however, that he was gone 
to consult the oracle at Delphi. The Lacedse- 
monians suspected, and, p^ued, him. Dema?, 
ratus had already crossed from Klis to Zac3^- 
thus, where the Xacedaemonians still following 
him, seized his perspn and his. servaxits ; , th^^. 
they carried away, hiut the Zacynthians refusing, 
to let them take* Demaratus, he passed over to 
Asia, where he was honourably recqivjB/i.by.Da-.. 
rius, and. presented with manyJand$. and cities,. 
—Such was the fortune of Demaratus, a man 
distinguished among ^ his countrymen by many 
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memoraUie .deeds and sftyings; and^ yvbo alone^t 
of all the IdngB q£ Sparta^-, obtained thie pri^e 
iii the Olympic gamea^ in the ehanotHra^e of foiur; 
horses. ^ 

. ' ; i . . , : ■ . . . ' 

; LXXI. Leutychides the son of Menaris, who 
succeeded Demaratus after he had been deposed, 
had a son named Zeuxidamus, called by some of 
the Spartans, Cyniscus, or the whelp, J He. never 
enjoyed the throne of Sparta, but dying before 
his father, left a son named Archidanius. Leu- 
tychides, on the loss of his soii, took for his 
second wife Eurydame;, sister of Menius^ and 
daughter of Diactoris; by her he had a daughter 
called Lampito, but no male offspring: she,' by' 
the consent of Leutychides, was married to Ar- 
chidamus, son of Zeuxidamus. 

LXXIL The latter days of Leutychides were 
not spent in Sparta; but the cause of Demaratus 
was avenged in this manner : — Leutychides com- 
manded an army of his countrymen, in an expe- 
dition against Thessaly, and might have reduced 

the 



_ 7* Alone, of all tie kings of Sjporifa.]— At tliis passage. Vale- • 
naer remarks, that these Spartan jfrinceeWfe probably oC' 
the opinion of Agesiliaus, who, as is I'ecorded in Plutarch, 
said, that the victories at these games were obtained rather 
by riches thail by merit.— T. 

. VoL^IIL Z 
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the whole country ; but suffering himself to b» 
bribed by a large sum of money, he was aetectedl 
in his own camp, sitting on a sack of money ''K 
Bemg brought to a public trial, he was driven 
from Sparta, and his house razed *^ He fled to 

Tegea, 



^ Sack qf money.] — *^ In Uie more ancient manuaeriptB,'^ 
says WesseKng, '* these two words were probably joined 
together, in this manner, %ii^«ft«9uii ; whence the copyists 
made these two ^gii^i ^ivAm, or ^«Aii, when it ought to have 
been xH^ vXi j!.'' 

Various errors of a similar kind have crept into moden»i 
editions of ancient books. I give one remarkable instance 
from Buchanan. 

In the last chorus of the Alcestes, it was formerly read^^ 

Km ror t r ;(aXvCoi0-» 

Which Buchanan accordingly rendered, 

Tu fierrum sine vi domas 
Monies quod Chalybnm creant^ 

Whereas the reading ought to be,. 

Km rov iv xdtXuCi^tfi 

Ferrum vis tua perdomat 

Montes, quod, &c. — See Bar%eg. T. 

. ^ Hishou$e razed.] — ^This stiU continues part of the pu- 
nbhment annexed to the crime of high treason in Fraucev 
and to great state crimes in many places. In the moment 
of popular fiiry, when violent resentment will not wait the 
slow, determinations of the law to be appeased, it may admit 
of some extenuation; but that in a civilised people it should 
be a part of any legal decision, seems preposterous and 
■nmeaning. — T. 

Sum 
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Tegea, where he died ; but the above events hap- 
pened some time afterward. 

LXXIII. Cleomenes having succeeded in. hiS' 
des^ps \xpoa Demaratus, took with him Leuty- 
chides^ and proceeded against £g}na, with which 
he was exceedingly exasperated, on account of 
the insult he had received. The people of 
^gina, on seeing themselves assailed by .the 
two kings, did not meditate a long resistance; 
ten of the most illustrious and affluent were 
selected as hostages: among these were Crios, 
son of Polycritus, and Casambris, son of Aris- 
tocrates, men of considerable authority. Being 
carried to Attica, they there remained among 
their most inveterate enemies. 

LXXIV. Cleomenes afterwards fled to Thes- 
saly; for his treachery agiainst Demaratus be- 
coming manifest, he feared the resentment of 
the Spartans : from thence he went to Arcadia, 
where he endeavoured to raise a commotion, by 

stirring 

Since the above was written, every thing in France has 
been so totally subverted, that it is difficult to say either 
what is the actual punishment of high treason, or what is 
necessary to constitute the crime. Any person who is more 
particularly obnoxious to the reigning power, is made to 
disappear; they who ar^ in a slighter degree offensive, are 
sent to Cayenne. The house of the culprit u no longer 
rased. 

Z 3 
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stirring up the Arcadiatis against Sparta. Among 
other oaths, he exacted of them an engagement; 
to follow him wherever he should think proper to 
conduct them. He particularly wished to carry 
the principal men to the city of Nonacris, thei^ 
to make them swear by the waters of Styx'': 

These 



^ tVaiers ofStifx>] — It appears by this passage that the 
Greeks assembled at Nonacris to swear by the waters of 
Styx ; whetj their oaths were to be considered as inviolable : 
the gods also swore by Styx, and it was the greatest oath 
they could use. " This water," observes Pausanias, " is 
mortal to men and animals;" it was, doobtless, JQr thil 
reason that it was said to be a fountain of the iqfetnal 
regions. This water could not be preserved, but in a vessel 
made of the horn of a mule's hoof. See Pliny, N. H. 1. xxt\ 
c. 16. — " Ungulas tantum mularum repertas neque aliam 
ullam materiam quae non perroderetur a veneno Stygis 
aquae.'' Pausanias gives the same efficacy to the horn of a 
horse's hoof^ and Plutarch to that of an ass.— LarcAer. 

A few particulaxB on this subject, omitted by Lardlcir^ 
and less familiar perhf^s to an English reader, I shall ad^ 
to the above. Pliny says, it was remarkable for producing a 
fish, the taste of which was fataL llie solemnity with which 
the gods regarded the swearing by Styx, is mentioned by 
VirgU: 

Stygiamque paludem 
Dii cujus jurare timent et fallere numen. 

The sacred streams which heaven's imperial state- 
Attests in oathsy and fears to vic4ate. 

The circumstance of this oath bemg regarded by the 
gods as inviolable, is mentioned by Homer, Ilesiod, and 
all the more ancient writers: Homer calls it, iuweaf* 
^M^mn. The punishment supposed to be annexed to the 

pequry 
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Tiieie are said to be found in this part of Area- 
diar there is butlittle water, and it fisdls drop by 
drop ironi a rock into a valley, which is inclosed 
by a circular w^l — Nonacris is an Arcadian city, 
niear Phereos. 

LXXV. When the Lacedaemonians heard 
what Cleomenes was doing, through fear of the 
cdnsequences, they invited him back to Sparta, 
difering him his former dignity and station. Im- 
mediately on his return he was seized with mad* 
ness, of which he had before* discovered very 
strong symptoms: for whatever citizen he hap- 
pened to meet, he scrupled not to strike him on 
the face with his sceptre'*. This extravagant 

behaviour 



perjury of gods in this instance, ivas that of being tortured 
9,000 years in Tartarus.— See Servius on the 6th book of the 
iEneid.— T. 

' •■ With his sceptreJ] — ^That princes and individuals of 
high rank carried their sceptres, or insignia of their dignity, 
frequently in their hands, may be concluded from various 
passages of ancient writers ; many examples of this occur in 
Homer. When Thersites clamorously endeavoured to excite 
the Greeks to murmurs and sedition, Ulysses is described as 
striking him with the sceptre he had in his hand : 

He said, and cowering as the dastard bends. 
The weighty sceptre on his Jback descends : 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours rise ; 
The tears spring starting from his haggard eyes. 

The most ancient sceptre was probably a staff to rest apon, 
for Ovid deeciibes Jupiter as rettiog vpoa hie; it w(tf a 
s 3 mora 
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behaviour induced his friends to confine him in 
a pair of stocks; seemg himself, on some occa- 
sion, left with only one person to guard him, he 
demanded a sword ; the man at first refused to 
obey him, but finding him persist in his request, 
he at length, being an Helot, and afiuid of what 
he threatened, gave him one. Cleomenes, as 
soon as he received the sword, began to cut the 
flesh off his legs ^' ; from his legs he ascended to 
his thighs, from his thighs to his loins, till at 
length, making gashes in his belly, he died. The 
Greeks in general consider his death as occasioned 
by his having bribed the Pythian'^ to give an 

answer 



more ancient emblem of royalty than the crown : the first 
Roman who assumed the sceptre was Tarquin the Pnmd. 
— T. 

•* Cut theJUsh of his legs.] — Longinus instances this and 
a similar passage in Herodotus, to shew how a mean action 
ix^y be expressed in bold and lofty words ; see section xxxi. 
*-the word here used by Herodotus is xar«x«^l<i^«r. The 
Other passage of Herodotus, alluded to by Longinus, is in 
book vii. c. 181, where three Grecian ships are described as 
resisting ten Persian vessels : speaking of Pythes, who com- 
manded one of the former, he says, ''that after his ship 
was taken, he persevered in fighting," •« e katix^iw^M ««ra(, 
or, as we should say in English, ^' till he was quite cut in 
pieces." — T. 

"^ Having bribed the jFy/Aum.]— The disease of madness 
was frequently considered by the ancients as annexed by the 
gods to more atrocious acts of impiety and wickedness. — 
Orestes was struck with madness for kilUog his mother ; 
CEdipus, for a similar crime; Ajax OUeus for violating the 
sanctity of a temple, &c. — T. 
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answer ag^nstDemaratos. The Atheniails alone 
aflsert, that he was thus paniahed for having [rfun^ 
dered the temple of the goddesses at Eleusis'*. 
The Argives say, that it was because he had 
forced many of their countrymen from the refuge 
they had taken in a temple of Argos ^^ and had 

not 



-•' Ooddeue* at EkusisJ] — Ceres and Proserpine.. 

*^ We turned to the south, into the plain Eleusis, vrhich 
extends about a league every way ; it is probably the plain 
.called Rarion, where they say the first corn was sowed; 
there is a long hill, which 'divides the plain, extending to 
the east within a mile of tliif sea, and on the south side is 
not half a mile from it: at die east end of this hill the 
aiu:ient Eleosis was situated. About a mile before we came 
to it, I saw the ruins of a small temple to the east, which 
might be that which was built at the jthreshinjg-floor of 
Triptolemus. 

** In the plain, near the north foot of the hm, are msiiy 
pieces of stones and pillars, which probably are the remains 
of the temple of Diana Propylaea, which was before the 
gates of the city ; and at the north foot of the hill, on an 
advanced ground, there are many imperfect ruins, pieces of 
pUlars, and entablatures, and doubtless it is the spot of the 
umple of Ceres and Proserpine,'' &c. — Pococke^ ii« 170. 

^ Temple of i^rgoi.]— This Argos was the son of Jupiter 
and Niobe daughter of Phoronea; he had given his name to 
Argos, and the territory be possessed. He had no temple, 
and perhaps not even a chapel; Pansanias speaks only of his 
monument, which doubtless stood in the wood consecrated 
to him. 

This Argos was very different from him suinamed Pano- 
ptes, who had eyes in every part of his body : this was the son 
of Agenor, and great-grandson of him of whom we speak.-*^ 

«4 
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not only put them to Ihe sword; biit had im- 

pioii^ly^&et fire to thetsa^cred wood; 

JLXXVI. Cleomen^s,. upon pojosulting the 
Delphic or^acle, had been told that ^e should cer- 
tainly become master of Argos : he. accordingly 
led a body of Spartans to the river Erasinus '^, 
which is said to flow from the Stymphalian lake. 
This lake is believed to shew itself a second time 
in the territories of Argos, after disappearing for 
jsome jtime in an immense gulph,; it is ttxen called 
by the Argives, Erasinus. Arriving at thiB river, 
Cleomenes offered sacrifices to it; the ^ehtrails of 
the. victim gave hijoi no encouragement to pass 
the >stream ^^y firom which incident he affected ,fip 
prttise the river god fot hid attachtnettt W hib 
coiintiymen; but, nevertheless, vowed that tlie 
Argiv(^ abould have poQCpasion to rejoice^ From 
heneebd advanced fioThyrea, where he sacrificed 
abuU.iq the ocean*'; arid embarking his forces, 
proc§;eded to Tirynthia, and Nauplia. 

LXXVIL The 

^ £nxm«^.]— According to Strabo there was another 
river of this name ; the one here mentioned is now called 
Rasino, and was called by Ovid *^ ingens Erasinm/' 

hedditur Argolicis ingens Erasinus in agrb. T. 

** No eneowagefMni to pass the «f rrom.]-— In Lncan, when 
Caesar arrived on the banks of the Rubicon, the genius of 
his codntiy is represented as appearing to htm, in order to 
dissuade him from hid purpose. — ^The whole description b 
admirably beautiful. - ^ 

* A hull to the ocean.'\ — ^A bull was the usual victim to tbe 
Dii MagnL Horace repreriftolB oae as sacrificed to Pluto; 

Virgil 
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LXXVII. The Argives^ hearing: of this,* ad- 
vanced to the sea to repel him : as soon as &ey 
came lo Tirynthe'% at a place called Sipia, they 
encamped in the Lacedsemonian tenitoryv at no 
great distance from tl;ie enemy. They were not 
so m^ch afraid of meeting their, adversaries 
openly in the field, a3 of fallmg into au ambus- 
cade : of this indeed they had been forewarned 
by tjie Pythian, in the declaration made jointly to 
the Milesians and themselves : 

When ^' female hands the strength of man shall 

tame, 
And amopg Argives gain a gloripu^ name, 

: . WomeD 



i^Virgil to'Neptand and Apollo; Homer to the sea, and to 
riven. Bacchus -was somdamss worshipped mth the head 
of a bull ; and I have before observed, that the b^U sacrh> 
ficed to the Egyptian Typhon gave occasion to the golden 
calf of the Tsriaelites.— T. 

^ TiryntkeJl—FTom this place Hercules was sometimes 
called Tirynthius, It is written by Hesychius, Tiryntha, 
and by Hoffman, Tyrinths. 

*' ^en.]— The first part of this oracle is explained by 
what Pausanias and Plutarch, with little variation ^m each 
other, relate. The Argive women, taking arms under the con- 
duct of Teterilla, repelled the attempts of Cleomenes on their 
city, with the loss of numbers of his men. — Plutarch, after 
relating the above, adds some circtmstances so very whim- 
sical, that I may well be excused for inserting them. '' Som^ 
assert/ says Plutarch, ** that the above feat of the women 
was performed on the fourth of the month called Hermaeua^, 
when to this day they celebrate the feast called Hybristica, 
when the women are clothed in the coats and breeches of 

me^ 
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Women of Argos shall much grief di^lay, 
And thus shall one in future ages say : 
" A serpent huge, which writh'd its body round, 
" From a keen sword received a mortal wound.** 

These incidents filled the Argives with the greatest 
terror; they accordingly resolved to regulate 
their motions by the herald of the adverse army : 
as often, therefore, as this officer communicated 
any public order to the Lacedaemonians, they did 
the same. 

LXXVIII. Cleomenes taking notice that the 
Argives observed what the herald of his army an- 
nounced, directed that when the signal should be 
given for his soldiers to dine, they should immedi- 
ately take their arms and attack the Ar^ves*. 
The Lacedemonians upon this gave the signal 
for dinner, the Argives did the same ; but whilst 
they were engaged in eating, the enemy rushed 

upon 



men, and the men in the veils and petticoats of women." 
He proceeds to say, that the women, to repair the want of 
men, having many of them lost their husbands, did not 
marry their servants, but first admitted the best of their 
neighbours to the rights of citizens, and afterwards married 
them. But on their reproaching and insulting these hus- 
bands, a law passed that new-mairied women, when they 
lay for the first time with their husbands, should wear 
beards.— r. 

* See this stratagem related more at length by Polyaenus, 
h. i. c. 14* 
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upon them, slew a prodigious number, and sur* 
rounded many others, who escaping from the 
field, took refuge in the grove of Argos. 

LXXIX. Whilst they remained here, Cleome^ 
nes determined on the following measure : — By 
means of some deserters, he learned the names 
of all those Argives who had escaped to this 
grove ; these he called out one by one, telling 
them that he had received their ransom : this in 
the Peloponnese, is a fixed sum, and is settled 
at two minae for each captive. The number of 
the Argives was fifty, whom, as they respectively 
came out, when called, Cleomenes put to death. 
This incident was unknown to those who remained 
in the asylum, the thickness of the wood not 
allowing them to see what passed. T91 at length 
one climbing a tree, saw the transacticHi, after 
which no one appeared whenr called. 



LXXX. Cleomenes then ordered his Helots 
to encompass the wood with materials for the pur- 
pose; and they obeying him, it was set on fire^. 

Whilst 



^ Set oil j(re.}— Mr. Mason, in his admirable tragedy of 
Caractaeufl, has made an exceUent use of the supposed 
sanctity •f the groves at Mona. The circumstance of Cleo- 
menes setting fire to the sacred grove of Argos, bears in 
many instances a resemblance to the burning of the groves 
of the Dnuds, by Anlns Didpas, the Roman leader. 

Xktractaa^ 
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Whilst it was burning, Cleomenes desired to know 
of one of the fu^ves, to what divinity that grave 
was sacred.' He replied, to Argos.. Ait thi^the 
LacedflBmonian in great agitation exclaimed — 
*^ O Apollo, thy prediction has misled iiie, pro- 
" mising that I should become master of Argos. 
" Thy oracle has, I fear, no other termination.^ 

LXXXI. Cleomenes afterwards permitted 
the greater part of his forces to .return U> Sparta ; 
aod reserVbg (»ily a select body of a thousand 
men, he went to offer sacrifice at the temple of 
Juno. Wishing to perform the ceremonies^him-» 
self on the' altar, the priest forbade him, saying 
k .waaa privilege granted to no forei^er. Upon 
ttiis, he ordeited the Helots to drag the priest 
from the dtar'', and beat him. He then sacri* 
fioed^ and afterwards returned to Sparta. 

LXXXn. On 



Caractacus. — Smile, my lov^d child, and imitate the siu 
That rises ruddy from hehind yon oaks, 
To hail your brodier victor. 

Chorus. That the sun! 

Oh horrour, horrour! Sacrilegious fires 
Devour our groves : they hlaze, they hlaze — Oh, sound 
. The trump again, &c. T. , 

w Drag tkf priest from tkg a//«ri]— A similar aot of vi©. 
le^ce is recorded by Pkitarch «f Alexander tin GreAt 
Wishing to coniult the Delphic <mcle ooncemiogiihe sueccs* 
of his designs, agiUDat Persia, ks Uappamd to gotbtre at a 
time ^^lich was dtaoMd inanjj^DibiiB, and i^tytiaimr^ 

fused 
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iLXXXII. On. . bis return^ he waii . accused 
beftro the Ephori^ of bribery/andof ncglecliag 
the opportunity he had of taking Argosw WhetiMr 
the rieply which Cleomenes ipade nvas true'orfalfie^ 
I am not able to determine: herobaervted; thdt 
having taken ppfi^ssioo of the ten)|^ of Aiigos^ 
tiie prediction of theoraole seemed to bipa finally 
completed. He concluded therefore, that he 
ought not to make any further attempts upon the 
city, till he shotdd first be satisfied from his 
sacrifices, whether the deity wouM assist or op^ 
pose him. * When he was performing Ihe sacred 
rites auspiciously in the temple of Juno, a flame 
of fire** burst frotn. the bosom of the sacred 

image, 



fused to do ber office. Alexander on this went to her him- 
self, 'and by' personal v^olenee^ drugged her to the templar 
bti^d with ker exertions agaioftt hin^i,^ she at length^ex*} 
claimed, '' My 8on^ you are invincible.'' The Macedonian 
prince expressed himself perfectly satisfied with her answer/ 
and assured his soldiettf that it was minecessary to consult 
the deity any inbnej^ZJ. ,. r .\ 

^ Ephori.y^Tht reader will remember that it was the 
particular .office of the Ephori to watch the conduct- efj the 
Spartan kings. — T. 

' ^ Flame cffirt^ — ^The appearance of fire self-kindled 
iras generally deemed amongst the ancients an auspicious 
Mnen ; but, like all other prodigies and modes of divination, 
they varied their eoneliisions. coneeniing it accondkig to the 
different circumstances and places in which 'it* appesred* 
According to PHny, Aniphiarafiti i>as the fifst mveiitDr of 
divination by fire. 

AmspiciMB Oel(r1iiiii^intei^t/igAla|^kia Amphiatiitt; mm^ 
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image, which entirely convinced him that he 
should not take Argos. If this flame had issued 
from the head, he should have taken the place by 
storm, but its commg from the breast, decisively 
declared that all the purposes of the deity were 
accomplished. His defence af^peared plausible 
and satisfactory to his coimtryiiien^ ^and he was 
acquitted by a great majority. 

LXXXIII. Argos however was deprived of so 
many of its citizens, that the slaves usurped the 
management of afiairs, and executed the offices 
of government : but when the sons of those who 
had been slain, grew up, they obtained possession 
of the city, and after some contest expelled the 
slaves, who retired to Tyrinthe, which they 
seized. They for a time forbore to molest each 
other, till Cleander, a soothsayer and an Arcadian, 
of the district of Phigasis, coming among them, 
he' persuaded the slaves to attack their masters. 
A tedious war followed, in which the Argives were 
finally, though with difficulty, victorious. 

LXXXIV. The Ar^ves affirm, that on ac- 
count 



pida avium Tiresias ThebanuB, interpretationem ostentoram 
et aomnionim Amphictyon. 

DdphuB was the inveator of divinatioD by the entndla of 
beasts, Amphiaraus of that by fire, Tiresias the Theban of 
that of birds, and Amphictyon of the interpretation of pro- 
digies and dreams.— H 
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count of the things above mentioned, Cleomenes 
lost his reason, and came to a miserable end. 
The Spartans, on the contrary, will not allow 
his madness to have been occasioned by any 
divine . interposition ; tiiey say, that by co^mluni•^ 
eating with the Scythians^, he became a drinker 

of 



^ Communicating xoith the ScythiaiM''] — See this story re« 
ferrred to in Athemeus, book x. c. 7 ; from whence we learn 
that iv»9xvOi^a», or to imitate the Scythians, became prover* 
bial for intemperate drinking, A curious fragment is there 
also preserved frx)m Achseus ; 

AXX irJ^ X«{ai nrili tit ytfu Offuc 

See also the Ada^a of Erasmus, upon the word Episcy* 
thizare. Hard drinking was in like manner characteristic of 
the Thracians. — See Horace : 

Natis in usum letitiae scyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum est : tollite barbarum 
Morem ; verecondumque Bacchum 
Sanguineia prohibete rixis. £. i. ay. 

Again, the same jaiithor, 

Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis. L, ii. 7, 

Upon the word Scyphis, in the first quotation, it may not 
be improper to remark, that Athenaeus doubts whether the 
word Mvfof, scyphus, a bowl, quasi, cnv^y scythus, be 
not derived it Scythis. — ^The effect of intemperate drinking 
19 well described in the Sotomon of Prior ; 

I drank, I likM it not— ^twas rage, 'twas noise, 
An airy scene of transitory joys : 

la 
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of wine^ IbQil' that this mfade him ixiad. The 
Scythian Nomades, after /the iavasioni of their 
country by Darius, determiiDed.on rerei^: with 
tins view they sent ambassadors to form an al« 
liance with the Spartans. It was aocordin^y 
agreed) that the Scythians should' invade the 
country of the M edes, by the side of the Phasis : 
the Spartans, advancing'^ from Ephesus, were 
to do the same, till the two armies formed a 
junction. With the Scythians sent on this busi- 
ness, Cleomenes is said to have formed too greajt 
an intimacy, and thence to have contracted a 
habit of drinking, which injured the faculties of 
his mind. From which incident, whoever are 

desirous 

In vain I trusted that the flowing bowl 

Would banish sorrow, and enlarge the souU 

To the late revel and protracted feast 

Wild dreams succeeded, and disorder'd rest 
•. • • * • 

Add yet unnumbered ills, that lie unseen 
In the pernicious draught ; the word obscene 
Or harsh, which, once elanc'^i, snoat ever fly 
Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply, 
Seed of severe distrust, and fierce debate, 
What we should shun, and what we ought to hate, — T. 
^ Advancing,] — The word in Greek is ataCmtwf; and 
Larcher remarks, that this word is used in almost a)l the . 
historians, for to advance from the sea, and that therefore 
the retreat of the te^ thousand was called by Xeoophon thi 
Ar»C«^K. The illustration is, however, rather unfortunate, 
as the return of Xenophon was not from the sea, but from 
Cunaxa, an inland place on the Euphrates, to the sea at 
IVapeiui, Ac— T. 
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desirous to drink intemperately, are said to ex- 
claim Episcythison, " Let us drink like Scythians." 
— Such is the Spartan account of Cleomenes. 
^o me, however, he seems to have been an object 
of the divine vengeance on account of Dcma- 
ratus. 

LXXXV. The people of iEgina no sooner 
received intelligence of his deaths than they 
dispatched emissaries to Sparta, to complain of 
Leutychides, for detaining their hostages at 
Athens. The Lacedsenxonians, after a public 
consultation, were of opinion that Leutychides 
had greatly injured the inhabitants of iEgina; 
and they determined that he should be given up 
to them, and be carried to iEgina, instead of such 
of their countrymen as were detained at Athens. 
They were about to lead him away, when Thea*- 
sides, son of Leopropis, a Spartan of approved 
•worth, thus addressed them : " Men of iEgina, 
'" what would you do? would you take away a 
" Spartan prince, whom his countrymen have 
" given up ? Although the Spartans have in anger 
*^ come to this resolution, do ye not fear that 
" they will one day, if you persist in your pui»- 
" po3e, utterly destroy your country?" This 
expostulation induced the iEginetae to change 
their first intentions: they nevertheless insisted 
that Leutychides should accompany them tt> 
Athens, and set their countrym'ea at liberty* 

Vol. IIL A a 
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LXXXVI. When Leutychides arrived at 
Athens, and claimed iiie hostages, the Athe-^ 
nians, who were unwilling to give them up^ de- 
murred. — ^They said, that as the two kings had 
ji^intly confided these men to their care, it woidd 
be unfair to give them up to one of them. Upon 
their final refusal to surrender them, Leutychides 
thus addressed them: " In this business, Athe- 
" nians, you will do wliat you please ; if you 
" give up these men, you will act justly, if you 
** do not, you will be dishonest I am desirous 
*' however to relate to you what once happened 
** in Sparta upon a similar occasion. We have 
** a tradition among us, that about three ages 
*^ ago there lived in Lacedsemon a man named 
** Glaucus, the son of Epicydes ; he was famous 
** among his countrymen for many excellent qua- 
" lities, and in particular for his integrity. We 
'< are told, that in process of tune a Milesian 
"came to Sparta, purposely to solicit this man's 
** advice. * I am come,* said he, addressing 
*' him, ' from Miletife, to be benefited by your 
" justice, the reputation of which, circulating 
" through Greece, has arrived at I(»iia. I have 
" compared the insecure condition of Ionia 
" with the undisturbed tranquillity of the Pelo- 
/' ponnese ; and observing that the wealth of my 
^^ countrymen is constantly fluctuating^ I have 
^ been induced to adopt this measure : I have 
" converted half of my property into money, 

" which 
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"which, from the confidence of its being per* 
" fectly secure, I propose to deposit in your 
" hands; take it therefore, and with it these 
" private marks ; you will return it to the per- 
" son who shall convince you that he knows 
" them.' The Milesian here finished, and Glau- 
" cus accepted his money upon these conditions. 
" After a long interval of time, the sons of the 
" above Milesian came to Sparta, and present- 
" ing themselves before Glaucus produced the 
'^ test agreed upon, and claimed the money. 
" He however rejected . the application with 
" anger, and assured them that he remembered 
" nothing of the matter. • If,* says he, ^ I 
" should hereafter be able to recollect the cir- 
" cumstance you mention, I will certainly do 
" you justice, and restore that which you say I 
" have received. If, on the contrary, your 
" claim has no foundation, I shall avail myself 
" of the laws of Greece against you; I there- 
" fore invite you to return to me again, after a 
" period of four months.' The Milesians ac-^ 
*' cordingly departed in sorrow, considering 
" themselves as cheated of their money : Glau- 
^^ cus, on the other hand, went to consult the 
" oracle at Delphi. On his inquiring whether 
^ he might absolve himself from returning the 
^[ money by aa oath, the priestess made him thi» 
^' rejdy I 

A A 2 *' Glauctls, 
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" Glaucus'*, thus much by swearing you may gain, 
"Thro' life the gold you safely may retain : 

" Swear 



•• Gkucusy son ofEpicydesJ] — The words of this oracle, as 
has been observed by many writers, and in particular by 
Grotius, may well be compared to a passage in Zechariah, 
ch,v. ver. 1—4. 

'' 1 looked, and behold a flying rollw — Then said he unto 
me. This is the curse that goeth forth over the fa<^e of tlie 
whole earth : and it shall enter into the house of the thief» 
and into the house of him that sweareth falsely by my name: 
and it shall remain in the midst of his house, and shall con- 
sume it, with the timber thereof, and the stones thereof.*' 

The story of Glaucus is also well introduced by Juvenal^ 
Sat. xiii. 

Spartano cuidam respondit Pythia vates, 
Haud impunitum quondam fore, quod duhitaret 
Depositum retinere et fraudem jure tuere 
Jurando. Quserebatenim quae numinis esset 
]\fens et an hoc illi facinus suaderet Apollo. 
I^eddidit ergo metu, non moribus et tamen omnem 
Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramque probavit 
Exstinctus tota pariter cum prole domoque 
\^i quamvifi longa deductis gente propinquis 
Has petitur pasnas peccandi sola voluntas. 

See also Jortin's Discourses on the Christian Religion. 

^* Josephus says, that Antiochus Epiphanes, as he was 
dying, confessed that he suffered for the injuries which htf 
hcid done to the Jews. 1'hen he adds, 1 wonder how Poly- 
bius could say that Antiochus perished because he Lad pur- 
posed to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia; /or to 
intend the thing only^ and not perform it, is not vxtrthy of 
punishments — To yotf /mdniti ••©♦do-** t* tfy /S«Xiw«^»o» »« 

How 
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** Swear then — rememb'ring that the awful grave 
" Confounds alike the honest man and knave ; 
". But still on oath a nameless oflfepring bears, 
" Which tho' no feet it has, no arm uprears, 
" Swiftly the perjur'd villain will o ertake, 
" And of his race entire destruction make ; 
" Whilst their descendants, who their oath regard, 
*' Fortune ne er fails to favour and reward. 

" On 



How contrary to this sentiment of Josephus is the positive 
declaration of Jesus Christ ! 

** But I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart." 

I cannot properly Omit relating in this place a story from 
Stohaeus, somewhat of a similar nature with this before us. — 
Larcher has done the same. 

Archetimus of Erythraea, in Ionia, deposited at Tenedos, 
in the hands of his friend Cydias, a considerable- sum of 
money. Having demanded it to be returned, the other 
denied that he had it; and as the dispute grew warm, it was 
agreed that in three days he should purgehimself by an oath. 
This time was employed by Cydias in making a hollow cane, 
in which he placed the gold of Archetimus; and, the better 
to conceal his fraud, he covered the bundle of it with a 
thick bandage of linen. On the appointed day he left his 
house, resting on this cane, as if indisposed; and arriving 
at the temple, he placed the cane in the hands of Archetimus, 
whilst he elevated his own, and swore that he had returned 
to him the deposit confided to him. Archetimus in anger 
dashed the cane on the ground : it broke in pieces, the gold 
fell out, and exposed to the eyes of the spectators the per** 
fid^ of Cydias, who died prematurely. — T. 
A A 3 
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" On this reply, Glaucus entreated the deity to 
" forgive him; but he was told by the priestess, 
^^ that the intention and the action were alike 
" criminal. Glaucus then sent for the Milesians, 
" and restored the money. — My motive, O Athe- 
^ nians, for making you this relation, remains to 
" be told. At the present day no descendant 
" of Glaucus, nor any traces of his family, afe 
^ to be found ; they are utterly extirpated from 
" Sparta. Wherever therefore a trust has been 
" reposed, it is an act of wisdom to restore it 
^ when demanded." — Leuty chides, finding that 
what he said made no impression upon the Athe- 
nians, left the place. 

LXXXVII. Before the ^ginetae had suffered 
for the insults formerly offered to the Athenians, 
witli the intention of gratifying the Thebans, they 
had perpetrated the following act of violence: 
—Exasperated against the Athenians for some 
imagined injury, they prepared to revenge them- 
selves. The Athenians had a quinquireme sta- 
tioned at Sunium ; of this vessel, which was the 
Theorist, and full of the most illustrious Athe- 

nians> 



^ The r^eom.]^This Wiis a vessel which was every year 
sent to Delos to offer a sacrifice to ApoHo, in consequence of 
a vow which Theseus bad made at his departure for Crete^ 
As soon as the festival celebrated on this occasion wa& 
begun, they purified the place, aud it was an inviolable law 
3 ta 
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Dians, they by some artifice ol^tained possession, 
and put all whom they found in her in irons* 
The Athenians instantly meditated the severest 
vengeance. 

LXXXVIII. There was at ^gina a man 
greatly esteemed, the son of Cnoethua^ his name 
Nicodromus. From some disgast against his 
countrymen he had some time before left the 
island: hearing that the Athenians were deter* 
mined on the ruin of iEgina, he agreed with them 
on certain conditions to deliver it into their 
hands. He appointed a particular day for the 
execution of his measures, when they also were 
to be ready to assist him. He proceeded in his 

puipose, 



to put no person to death till this vessel should be returned i 
and it was semetimes a great while on its passage, particu- 
larly when the wind was contrary. The festival called 
Theoria commences when the priest of ApoHo has crowncil 
ihe prow of the vessel. Theoros was the name of the per- 
son sent to offer sacrifice to some god, or consult an oracle; 
it was gi\en to distinguish sach^persoas from those charged 
with commissions on civil a^iaiis, who were called H^^aSii^. 
•^Larcherm 

See a very poetical description of the arrival of a Theoris 
at Delos, in the Voyage dci Jeune Anacharsis^ v'\,^\'j^ 418. 

'* On appercevoit dans Teloignement laTheoriei des Athe« 
niens. Telles que les filles de Nerce, lorsqu'elles suivent sur 
les dots le char de la souveraine des mers, une fbule de 
t)atimens legers se jouoient autour de la galere sacree. Leurs 
voiles, plus eclatantes que la n^ige, briUoient comme le» 
cygnes qui agitent leurs ailes sur ies eaux du Caidtre «t <hi 
Meandre;*" &c. 

A A 4 
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purpose, and made himself master of what is 
called the Old City. 

LXXXIX. The Atheniiins were not punctual 
to their engagement; tl;ey were not prepared 
with a fleet able to contend with that of ^gina ; 
und in the interval of their applying to the Co- 
rinthians for a reinforcement of ships, the fa- 
vourable opportunity was lost. The Corinthians, 
being at that time on very friendly terms with the 
Athenians, furnished them, at their request, with 
twenty ships *''°: as their laws forbade them to 
give these ships, they sold them to their allies for 
five drachmae each. With these, which in addi- 
tion to their own, made a fleet of seventy ships, 
the Athenians sailed to uEgina, where however 
they did not arrive till a day after the time ap- 
pointed. 

XC. The Athenians not appearing as had been 
stipulated, Nicodromus, accompanied by many 
of the -Eghietae, fled in a vessel from iEgina. 
The Athenians assigned Sunium for their resi- 
dence, from whence they occasionally issued to 
harass and plunder the people of iEgina; but 
these things happened afterwards. 



*~ Tfifh twenty ships.J—The Corinthians reproached the 
•Athenians with this act of kindness, when they afterward 
discc vpred an inclination to assist the Corcyreans. — S^e 
^httcydi(hs,li.c.j^i,'^Larcher. 
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XCI. The principal citizens of -Slgina' having 
overpowered such of the common people as had 
taken the part of Nicodromus against them, they 
proceeded to put their prisoners to death. Oa 
this occasion tiiey committed an act of impiety, 
to atone for which all their earnest endeavours 
were imavailing; and before they could conciliate 
the gdddess, they were driven from the island. 
As tliey were conducting to execution seven . hun- 
dred ot the common people, whom they had taken 
alive, one of them escaping from his chains^ 
fled to the vestibule of the temple of Ceres • 
Thesmophoros, and seizing the hinges of the door, 
held them fast: unable to make him quit his hold, 
they cut off his hands '"", and dragged him away« 
His hands remained adhering to the valves of the 
door. 

XCII. After the JEginetoe had thus punished 
their domestic enemies, the seventy vessels of the 
Athenians appeared, whom they engaged, and 
were conquered. In consequence of their de- 
feat they applied a second time to the Argives for 
assistance, which was refused, and for this reason: 
they complained that the ships of the ^ginets 
which Ckbmenes had violently seized, had, in 
conjuncticm with the Lacedaemonians, made a 
descent upon their coast; to which act of violence 

some 

'" Cut off his hands.] — See Hume's Essays, vol. ii. 46a. 
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some Sicyonian vessels had also contributed. For 
thi& the Argives had demanded^ by way of eon^ 
pensation, a thoussuid talents, of which each 
nation was to pay five hundred. The Sieyoniani^ 
spologized for their misconduct, and paying one 
lu3adred talents were excused the rest. The' 
Jiginetse were too proud to make any conces- 
sioQSw The Argives therefore refused any public 
conatetmnce to their application for assistance^ 
but a body of about a thousand volunteers went 
ever to them, under the conduct of Eurybates, a 
nan very skilful in Uie contests of the Pentathlon. 
The greater part of these returned no more, but 
were slain by the Athenians at uEgina. Eurybates 
fteir leader, victorious in three different single 
combats, was killed in the fourth, by Sophan(?3„ 
tiDecelian* 

XCIII, The iEginetsB, taking advantage of 
some confusion on the part of the Athenians^ 
Attacked their fleet, and obtained a victory, taking 
ibur of their ships, with all their crews. 

XCIV, Whilst these two nations were thus 
CRgagied in hostilities, the domestic of the Persian 
IDonarch continued regularly to bid him ^^ Re* 
^ metiiber the Athenians'"," which incident was 

farther 



Remmher the Athenians. \—Tl^ incident will neces- 

eai'ily 
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ferther enforced by the unremitting endeavoure 
of the Pisistratidae to criminate that people. The 
king himself was very glad of this pretext, effec- 
tually to reduce such of the Grecian states as had 
refused him " earth and water." He accordingly 
removed Mardonius from his command, who had 
been unsuccessful in his naval undertakings ; he 
appointed two other officers to commence an ex- 
pedition^ against Eretria and Athens ; these were 
Datis*°*, a native of Media, and Artaphernes 
his nephew, who were commanded totally to 
subdue both the above places, and to bring the 
inhabitants captive before him. 

XCV. These commanders, as soon as they 

had. 



sarily bring to the mind of the reader what is related of the 
Macedonian Philip;, who to prevent pride and insolence 
taking too entire a possession of his heart, from his victo- 
ries and great prosperity, enjoined a domestic every morning 
to exclaim to him, " Remember, Philip, thou art a man * 
The word " Remember" was the last word pronounced by 
Charles the First to Dr. Juxon on the scaffold. Dr. Juxoa 
gave a plausible answer to the ministers of Cromwell, who 
interrogated him on the subject; but many are still of 
opinion, that it involved some mystery never known hot 
by the individuals to whom it immediately related. — T. 

'°' Datis,] — This officer, in the exultation which attended 
his first successes, exclaimed, uq D^ofc«», x«i rtprofjMtf xeu' 
X«*fof««». X«»^o/M(i is a barbarism, for the Greeks always say 
;(ai^w. This kind of barbarisms were afterward calted 
Datisms. See the Peace of Aristophanes, verse 290; abd 
the observation of the Scholiast on 288. — Jjarcher^ 
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1^ received their appointment advanced to 
Aleium* in Cilicia, with a large and well-pro- 
vided body of infantry. Here, as soon as tiiey 
encamped, they were joined by a numerous 
reinforcement of marines, agreeably to the orders 
which had been given. Not long afterward, 
those vessels arrived to take the cavalry on board, 
which in the preceding year Darius had com- 
manded his tributaries to supply. The horse and 
foot immediately embarked, and proceeded to 
Ionia, in a fleet of six hundred triremes. They 
did not, keeping along the coast, advance in a 
right line to Thrace and the Hellespont, but 
loosing from Samos, they passed through the 
midst of the islands and tlie Icarian sea'"^, 
fearing, as I should suppose, to double the pro- 
montory of Athos, by which they had in a former 
year severely suffered. They were farther in- 
duced to this course by the island of Naxos*]^ 
which before they had omitted to take. 



* Aleium, or Aleian, a plain in Cilicia. — ^This was at the 
mouth of the river Pyramus, and near the port of Mallos^ 
at which port piohably the army embarked. 

*°^ Icarian sea.] — The st^ry of Da^dalns and Icarus, and 
that the Ic irian pea wa« so named from its being the sup- 
posed grave of Icarus, must be bufficicntly notorious : 

Icarus Icariis nomina fecit aquis. — Ovid. T, 

t It vk-ould h^ ve been more direct to have proceeded im- 
mediately to Naxos, but probably, says Larcher, they in- 
teiKkd to repose themselves at Samos, after the fatigues of 
BO long a voyage* 
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XC VI. Proceeding therefore from the Icarian 
sea to this island, which was the first object of 
their enterprize, the v met with no resistance. The 
Naxians, remembei%g their former calamities, 
fled in alarm to the mountains. Those taken 
captive were made slaves, the sacred buildings 
and the city were burned. This done, the Per- 
sians sailed to the other islands- 

XCVII. At this juncture the inhabitants of 
Delos deserted their island and fled to Tenos. 
The Persian fleet was directing its course to 
Delos, when Datis, hastening to the van, obliged 
them to station themselves at Rlienea, which lies 
beyond it. As soon as he learned to what place 
tlie Delians had retired, he sent a herald to them 
with this message : — " Why, oh sacred people, 
" do you fly, tliinking so injuriously of me? If 
'* I had not received particular directions from 
" the king my master to this effect, I, of my own 
" accord, would never have molested you, nor 
" offered violence '°^ to a place in which two 

" deities 



■**' Offered violence.] — On this subject, from the joint au- 
thorities of Herodotus, PausaHias, and Callimacbus, the 
A'bbe Bartbelemy expresses himself thus : — 

^ Les fureurs des barbares, les haines des nations, les 
inimiti^s particulieres tombent h I'aspect de cette terre sacree^ 
— Les coursiers de Mars ne la foulent jamais de leurs piedf 
cnsanglantes. — Tout ce que presente I'image de la> guerre en 

est 
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•^ deities*''^ were bom. Return, therefore, and 
" inhabit your island as before/' Having sent 
this message, he offered upon one of their altara 
incense to the amount of three hundred talents. 

XCVIII. After this measure, Datis led his 
whole army against Eretria, taking with him the 
lonians and iEolians. The , Delians say, that at 
the moment of his departure the island of Delos 
was affected by a tremulous motion '°^ acircum- 
^stance which, as the Delians affirm, never hap- 
pened before or since. The deity, as it should 
seem by this prodigy, forewarned mankind *°' of 

the 



«Bt levereinent banni : on n'y souffre pas m^me Tanimal le 
plus fidele k rhomme, parce qu*il y deti uireit des animaux 
plus foibles et plus timides; enfin la paix a cboisi Delos pour 
son s^jour," &c. — Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. According 
Id Strabo, it was not permitted to bave dogs at Delos, be- 
cause tbey destroyed bares and rabbits. 

"* Two deities.]-^ Apollo and Diana. 

■^ Tremulous motion,} — ^Thucydides relates that this island 
was affected by an earthquake at the commencement of the 
Paloponnesian war, but that in the memory of man this 
liad never happened before* Larcher is of opinion that 
Herodotus and Thocydides may speak of the same fact. 
\Vesseling thinkft the same. — T. 

. *** Forewarned inankind.]See the beautiful use which' 
Virgil in his first Georgic has made of the credulity of man^ 
kind with respect to prognostics; and in particular his episode 
«n thdse supposed to precede the death of Julius Caesar : 
Sol tibi signa dabit. Solem quis dicere falsuia 
Attdeat^^c. 464, &c. 

See 
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the fsviTs which were about to happen- Greece 
certaialy sufiei'ed more and greater calamities 
during the reigns of Darius son of PIy6taspesi» 
Xerxes son of Darius, and Artaxerxes &cm <af 
XerxeS) than in all the preceding twenty genera^ 
tions; these calaoiities arose partly from the Per- 
sians, and partly from the contentions for^powec 
«jnong its own great men. It was not therefore 
without reason that Delos, immoveable beforei 
should then be shaken, which event indeed had 
been predicted by the oracle ; 

** Although Delos be immoveaUe, I will shaka 



kr 



It is also worth ofaservatioo, that, transla^ted kdn 
the Greek tongue"*, Darius signifies one who 
compels, Xerxes a warrior, Artaxerxes, a great 
warrior; and thus they would call them if they 
used the corresponding terms. 



See also tbe prodigies described .by- Lucan, as pmcedaAi^ 
the battle of Pliarsalia. 

Turn ne qua futuri 
Spes saltern trepidas tiientes levet, addita fati 
Pejoris manifesta fidies, eupeHque luinaces ■ 
Prodigiis terras iraplerunt, aethera, pontum, kc. T. 
♦ Into ike Greek totigue,] — The original says, •^ these 
names in the Greek tongue mean/' Sec, which seems to imply 
Ihat the words ate themerives significant in Greek, which it 
not the ease ; it should surely be '^ in the Persiaa tQQgiM>'' 
Kola nt^ci^ct y>Mav%9j Otherwise the expression is incorrectf 
and the remainder of the seatence tautological, aad indeed, 
nonsensical.— Hyde^ Bochart, and others, have treated of 
terms of the old Persic* 
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XCIX. The barbarians, sailing ffoni Delos 
to the other islands, took on board reinforcements 
from them all, together with children of the 
inhabitants, as hostages. Cruising round the dif- 
ferent islands, they arrived off Carystos ^'^^ ; but 
the people of this place positively refused either 
to give hostages, or to serve against their neigh- 
bours, Athens and Eretria. They were conse- 
quently besieged, and their lands wasted; and 
they were finally compelled to surrender them- 
iselves to the Persians. 

C. The Eretrians, on the approach of the Per- 
sian army, applied to the Athenians for assist* 
ance ; this the Athenians did not think proper to 
withhold, they accordingly sent them the four 
thousand men to whom those lands had been 
assigned which formerly belonged to the Chalci- 
dian cavalry ; but the Eretrians, notwithstanding 
their application to the Athenians, were far from 
being firm and determined. They were so divided 
in their resolutions, that whilst some of them 
advised the city to be deserted, and a retreat 
made to the rocks of Euboea'", others, expect- 
ing 

■*• Cflryjfo*.]— This place is now called Caristo, and is 
one of tbe Cyclades. It was anciently famous for its va- 
riegated marble. — T, 

"® Rocks of Bttftora.]— These arc what Virgil calls 

Euboicas caates ultorque Caphareus. 

UejDc'a 
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ing a rewai'd from the Persians, prepared to 
betray their country"'. iEschines, the son of 

Nothon^ 

Heyne's observation on this passage of Virgil is sufficiently 
explicit and satisfactory. — " Promontorium Euboeae versus 
orientetn O Kafuf iv; propter kitentia sub umli saxa et vor^ 
tices manesqne aestum, imprimis naufragia Gra^orum a 
Troja redeuntium infame." 

His explanation of the word vltor is not so. Ultor^ says 
he, is only added as an ornament, to denote that the rock 
was deatructive, tanquam calapitosam saxum. ^arvins ex- 
plains it by the story of Nauplius, who, incensed at the 
Greeks for the loss of his son Palamedes (who was put to 
death by the stratagems of Ulysses) made this rock the in- 
atrumeat of his Tengeaace. He placed a light upon it, vrhich 
in the evening deluding their fleet, caused the shipwreck of 
Bumbers of their vessels. — See Propertius : 

Nauplius ultores sub noctem porrigit ignes 
£t aatat exuviis Grttcia pressa suis. 
ThiSyihowever^ is not ^uite right, for the context plainly 
shows that the revenge of Minerva against Ajax Oileus was 
present to the poet's mind when he wrote the epithet vltor ; 
the remsCrk of Heyne is therefore absurd. The following 
passage from Ovid is as complete a comment on. this of 
Virgil, as if it had been written on purpose : 

postquara alta cremata est 

Ilion; et Danaas paverunt Pergania flammas ; 
Narycinsqne Heros, a rir^ine, iirgine raptd^ 
Quam meruit solus pcpnam aigessit in emnes ; 
Spargimur, et ventts iniroica per sequora rapti 
Fulmina, noctem, imbres, iram coplique niurisqne 
Perpetimur Danai, Cumulum que Caphana ciudts. 

Met, xiv. 466. 
If the inhabitants of Caristus had retired, says Larcher, to ^ 
this place, they would have had little to apprehend from the 
Persians, whose fleet durst not have attacked them amongst 
rocks so .very dangerous.-*— 7. 

■" B^ray thtir country.] — Gorgylus, the only Eretrian 

VoL,IIL Bb w*^« 
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Nothon, an Eretnan of the highest riank, observ- 
ing these different sentiments, informed the Athe- 
nians of the state of affairs, advising them to re- 
turn home, lest they should be involved in the 
common ruin. The Athenians attended to this 
advice of ^chines, and by passing over to 
Oropus, escaped the impending danger. 

CI. The Persians arriving at Eretria, came near 
Temenos"% Choereas, and -Egilia; making them- 
selves masters of these places, they disembarked 
the horse, and prepared to attack the enemy. 
The Eretrians did not thihk proper to advance 
and engage them ; the opinion for defending the 
city had prevailed, and their whole attention was 
occupied in preparing for a siege. The Persians 
endeavoured to storm the place, and a contest 
of sk days was attended with very considerable 
loss on both sides. On the seventh, the city was 
betrayed to the enemy by two of the more emi- 
nent citizens, Euphorbus son of Alcimachus, and 
Philagrus son of Cyneas. As soon as the Per- 
sians 



who Lad taken part vrith the Persians, as Xenophon affirms^ 
had for his reward the cities of Gambrium, Palaegambriuni, 
JVIyrina, and Grynia. Gorgion and Gorgylus, bis descend- 
ants, were in possession of them, in the 95th Olympiad, 
\?hen Thymbron, a Lacedemonian genera], passed into Asia 
Minor to make war on Persia. — Larcker. 

"* Near Temenas,] — The Greek is nara. rtfAtn^; if thit 
had signified a temple, it would have been tu$r» 70 Tiftivof. 
See the notes of Wesjseling and Valcnaer. — T. 
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sians got possession of the place, they pillaged 
and burned the temples to avenge the burning of 
their own temples at Sardis. The people, ac- 
cording to the orders of Darius, were made 
slaves"^ 

CII. After this victory at Eretria, the Persians 
staid a few days, and then sailed to Attica, driv^ 
ing all before them, and thinking to treat the 
Athenians as they had done the Eretrians. There 
was a place in Attica called Marathon, not far 
from Eretria, well adapted for the motions of 
cavalry : to this place therefore they were con-* 
ducted by Hippias^ son of Pbistratus^ 

cm. As soon as the Athenians heard this, 
they advanced to the same spot, under the con- 
duct of ten leaders, with the view of repelling 
force by force. The last of these was Miltiades. 
His father Cimon, son of Stesagoras^ had been 

formerly 



■" Were made #toc#.]— The first slaves were doubtless 
those made captive in war. By the injunction of Darius, so 
often repeated in Herodotus, and, as we perceive, so strictly 
enforced, we may understand that the Greeks here taken 
captive were obliged, in menial occupations, to wait on the 
persons of their conquerors. Darius in general treated his 
captives with extraordinary lenity ; it was only against the 
Greeks, who had in a particular manner provoked his indig- 
nation, that we find him thus particular in his severity to 
those taken pn8oaeT8,^7. , , 

B B 2 
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formerly driven from Athens by the infkience of 
Pisistratus"^, son of Hippocrates. During lus 
exile, he had obtained the prize at the Olympic 
.games, in the chariot-race of four lior^^* This 
honour, however, he transferred"^ to Miltiades 
his uterine brother. At the Olympic games 
which next foUowed, he -wes agaki trictorious, 
and with the aanie mares. This honour he suf- 
fered to ^be. assigned to Pisistraiais, on eopditioa 
of fais being recalled ; a reconciliation ensued, 
and he was ^permitted to return.. Being victo- 

rioHl 



"♦ Pisisfratus,]'^! have in difiierent places related many 
anecdotes of this Pisistratus ; I have one now 4>efore me in 
Lilian, which ought not to be omitted. If he met any per- 
son -vrhb 'seemed to be idle, he asked him "why he'wasunem- 
pbyed: .If,^he would s^, your oxen are dead, take mine^ 
and go to your usual business in die field; if you want seed, 
take some of mine. This he did, says ^lian, lest the idle-i 
tess of'theSe people should prompt them to Yaise seditious 
plots against him.— r. 

"' He transferred.] — ^This thing we find it was a frequent 
practice to do. From Pausanias we learn a singular fact ; 
Uiat they who obtained the priste at wrestling, being unable 
to substitute any person ki their roooi, were accuBtomed to^ 
take bribes to declare themstelves natives of places- to which 
they did not belong. The same author informs us, that 
Dionysius the tyrant frequently sent agents to Olympia, to 
bribe tbe;Oenquerors U> declare themselves natives of Syra- 
cuse. It is* proper to add, that they who were mean enough . 
thus to sacriike tlie glory of their country to their avarice* 
or perhaps, as it might occas^nally biippen, their pride, were 
subject to the punishment of exile fix>m these cities to wbidi^ 
they did really belong. — T. , 
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riou9 a third timisi, on the saipe occasion, and 
with the ^me mares, he wa3 put to death by the 
sons of Pisistratus, Pisistratus himself being then 
dead. He was assassinated in the night, near 
Prytaneum, . by some villains sent for the pur- 
pose : he was buried in the approacli to the city, 
near the hollow way ; and in the same spot were 
interred the mares^'^ which had three times ob^ 
tainec) the prize at tlie Olympic games. If we 
except the mares of Evagoras of Sparta, no 
other ever obtained a similar honouf. At this 
period, Stesagoras, the eldest son of Cimon, rer 
sided in the Chersonese with his uncle Mihiades; 
the youngest was brought up at Athens under 
Cimon himself, and named Mihiades, £rom the 
founder of the Chereonese. 

. CIV. This Miltiades, the Athenian leader, in 
advancing froni the Chersonese, escaped fropi 
two incidents which alike threatei^d his lifp : he 
was pursued as far as Imbros by the Phoenicians^ 
who were exceedingly desirous to take liini aliyp, 
and present him to the king ; on his return home, 
where he thought himself secure, his enemies 

accused, 



"• Interred tkemarfi.]'^Set this fact mentioaed by iEIian 
in his History of Auinials, I xii. c. 40. : Where we are also 
told, that Evagoras, mentioned in the suhscquent paragraph, 
in like manner buried his victorious horses. —T* 
BB3 
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accused, and brought him to a public trial, und^ 
pretence of his aiming at the sovereignty of the 
Chersonese ; from this also he escaped, and was 
afterward chosen a general of the Athenians by 
the suffrages of the people, 

CV. The Athenian leaders, before they left 
the city, dispatched Phidippides"^ to Sparta : he 
was an Athenian by birth, and his daily employ- 
ment was that of a courier*. To this Phidip- 
pides, as he himself affirmed, and related to the 
Athenians, the god Pan appeared on mount Par-» 
thenius"', which is beyond Tegea, The deity 
called him by his name, and commanded him to 
ask the Athenians why they so entirely neglected 
him"^ who not only wished them well, but who 

had 

*" Phidippides.} — This name is differently written, Phidip- 
pides and Philippides, 

* Larcher translates this literally from the Greeks and 
calls Philippidea " un Hemerodrome.'' 

"■ Mount Pflr^AennM.]— This place was so named, quasi 
Virgineus, from the virgins who there offered sacrifice to 
Venus, or enjoyed the exercise of hiinting. Pausanias, in 
his eighth book, speaks of a temple here erected to Pan, 
" in the veiy place,^ says he, « where the god appeared to 
Phidippides, and gave him some important advice." T. 

"' Neglected ^<m.]--The note of Larcher on this passage 
seems a httlc remarkable : 1 therefore give it at length. 

<< Clemens of Alexandria says, that the Athenians did not 
even know Pan before Phidippides told them of his ex- 
istence. W^itb the respect due to a iiiitber of the church, 

tbi« 
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had frequently rendered theni service, and would 
do so again. All this tlie Athenians believed, 
and as soon as the state of their affairs permitted, 
they erected a temple to Pan '**" near the citadel : 
ever since the above period, they venerate the 
god by annual sacrifices, and the race of 
torches'". 



this reasoning does not to me seem just ; because the A the* 
nians had not yet instituted festivals in honour of Pan, it 
by no means follows that they knew nothing of him. The 
majority of feasts instituted in catholic countries, in honour 
of saints, are greatly posterior to the period of their deaths, 
and take their date, like those of Pan, among the Athenians, 
from the time when their protection and its efiects were for 
the first time experienced/' ' 

If this be not a sneef at the Romish saints, it is certainly 
very like one. — T, 

It is but justice to Larcher to add, that in his second edi- 
tion he has left out the latter part of the above note. 

*** To Pan.] — This sacred building to Pan is mentioned 
by Pausanias, 1. i. c. aS. After the battle of Marathon, they 
sung in honour of this deity a hymn, which is given by 
Athensus, Deipnosoph. 1. xv. c. 14, but more correctly by 
Brunck, in his Analecta. Brunck, however, andWytten- 
bach, are both of opinion that this hymn alluded to a vic- 
tory obtained by some poet at the Panathenaea.— *See the re- 
mainder of Larcher's note on this passage. 

"** Race of torches, ^^-The manner of this race was as fol- 
lows : — A man with a torch in his hand ran from the altar 
of the god, in whose honour the race was celebrated, to 
some certain spot, without extinguishing his torch ; if the 
torch went out he gave it to a second, and he to a third, if 
he met with the same accident; if the third was also unfor- 
tunate, the victory was adjudged to no one. 

This feajst was celebrated in honour of various deities, as 

B B 4 "' 
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CVI. Phidippides, who was sent by Ae Athe- 
nian generals, and who rdated his having met 
with Pan, arrived at Sparta on the second day '** 

of 



of Minen'a, Vulcan, Prometheus, Pan, iEsculapius, &c. In 
the Panathensea,, or feasts of Minerva, the Lampadophori 
ran from the Piraeum ; from the Ceramicus or academy, in 
those of Vulcan or Prometheus. There was in the academy 
a statue of Cupid, consecrated by Pisistratus, where they 
lighted the sacred torches in the courses instituted in honour 
of these gods. The same honour was rendered to Fan, at 
we le.i/n from this passage in Herodotus, and in the mana«< 
script lexicon of Photius. 

To this custom vfirious authors allude, and amongst others 
Lucretius : 

Augescunt alias gentes, alise minuuntur, 

In que brevi spatio mutantur saecla animautum, 

£t quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt. 

I am of opinion that there is an allusion to this custom 
also in an epigram of Alcaeus of Messina, preserved in 
Brunck : 

Beauty having a torch in his band runs swiftly. 

"h h tfgij XetfAvxS^ tx^o^^ '»*^*X«*' Larcher. 

■** On the second day,] — Larcher, in his observation on' 
this passage, corrects a mistake of Pliny the naturalist. 
<* It was thought," says Pliny; " a great thing that Phidip- 
pides ran in two days 1140 stadia, that is to say, the dis- 
tance betwixt Athens and Lacedaemon, till Lanisis (Larcher 
says, I know not on what authority, Anistis) and Philonides, 
who was a courier of Alexander the Great, ran in one day 
1200 stadia, or the distance bctwi;tt Sicyon and Elis.** 
" Allowing," says Larcher, " for the windings of the road 
betwixt Sicyon and Elis, the distance is no more than 600 
stadia of those which are eight to a mile, of which stadia 
Vhere are 1 140 betwixt Athens and Sparta. If Pliny in this 

place 
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of his departure from Athens. He went imone- 
diately to the magistrates, and thus addressed 
them : " Men of Lacedaemon, the Athenians sup- 
^^ plicate your assistance, and entreat you not 
** to suffer the most .ancient city of Greece to 
^' fall into the hands of the Barbarians : Eretria 
" is already subdued, and Greece weakened by 
^* the loss of that illustrious place." After the 
above speech of Phidippides, the Lacedaemonians 
resolved to assist the Athenians ; but they were 
prevented from doing this immediately by the 
prejudice of an inveterate custom. This was the 
ninth day of the month, and it was a practice 
with them to undertake no enterprize before the 
jnoon was at the full"' ; for this, therefore, they 
waited. 

CVII. In 

place meant to speak of the smaller stadium, he ought to 
have said so, because just above he spoke of the greater 
stadium, as the passage itself proves.'' 

I may be allowed in this place to correct an error of 
liarcher, who misquotes the above passage from Pliny ; he 
calls Anistis and Philon^des couriers d' Alexandre, whereas 
the words of Pliny are, ** donee Anistis cursor Lacedsemo- 
nius, & Philonides Alexandri Magni,** that is, till Ani&tis a 
Lacedaemonian courier, and Philonides a courier of Alex- 
ander, &c. Pliny, it may be added, in the same chapter 
(book vii. c. 20.)' speaks of people who in the circus could 
run 160 miles a day, and of a boy who betwixt noon and 
evening ran 75 miles. 

•** Mooti was at the /«//.]—! will first give the reader 
what Plutarch, in his Essay on the Malignity of Herodotus, 
remarks on this passage, and afterward the observation of 

Larcberi 
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CVIL In the night before HippiaB conducted 
tiie Barbarians to the plains of Marathon^ he 

saw 



Larcber, wLLch seems to me at least a sufficient and satis* 
liEu:tory answer to the censure of Plutarch. 

^ Herodotus is also evidently convicted of reporting 
iblaely of th« Lacedsmonians, taying that waiting for the 
liill moon they did not assist the Athenians at Marathon ;. 
but they not only made numberless military excursions at 
the beginning of the month, and without waiting for the fnU 
moony but they wanted so very little of being present at this 
battle^ which took place on the sixth day of the month Boe* 
d'romion, that or their arrival they found the dead still 
lying in the field. Yec Herodotus baa thus written con* 
ccming the full moon ." Plutarch then adds the passage 
before us, ^fter which he says, ^' Thou,, O Herodotus, traoa- 
ferrest the full moon to the beginning of the month, when 
she is but yet in her first quarter, and at the same time coa^ 
Ibundest the- heavens, days, and all things." 

^ The Lacedaemonians,*' says Larcber, '^ did not com^ 
iQAnce: a march before the full moon. This is confirmed 
by the evidence of Pausanias, b. i. c. 28, of Lucian, in his 
Tract on Astrology, c. 25, who imputes this regulation to 
l»ycurgu8, and of the author of the Tiact on Rivers, printed 
amongst the works of Plutarch ; of Hermogenes also, and 
others. In defiance of these authorities, Plutarch, not satis- . 
ied with denyuig the fact, asserts, that the battle of Mara« 
thon took place on the sixth o^ the month Boedromion, and 
that the Lacedsemonians, having arrived a short time after 
the battle,, must consequently have begun their march before 
the full moon. But is it possible to believe that Plutarch,, 
who lived six ages after that bi^ttle,. should be better inr 
liormed concerning its date than Herodotus, who, often com- 
municated with those who were there in person? Plutarch, 
who always represents Herodotus as a malignant wretch^ 
1^ allows him the praise of ingenuity ; but if he had beea 

dull 
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saw this vision : he thought that he lay with his 
mother "*. The inference which he drew from 
this was, that he should again return to Athens, 
be restored to his authority, and die in his own 
house of old age: he was then executing the 
office of a general. The prisoners taken in Ere- 
tria he removed to ^gilea, an island belonging 
to the Styreans ; the vessels which arrived at 
Marathon, he stationed in the port, and drew up 
the Barbarians in order as they disembarked. 
Whilst he was thus employed, he was seized with 
a fit of sneezing "*, attended with a very unusual 

cough* 

dull as any Bceotian, I much doubt whelfaer he could have 
dared to advance a falsehood like this, concerning a matter 
80 very recent, and of which there were still so many evi- 
dencesywhen he recited his history at the Ol3rropic games.^ 

'*^ Jjxy toith his mot her J] — This was considered as a for- 
tunate dream, for in a case like this a man's mother inti- 
mated his country. Caesar had a similar dream, at which» 
although, as Larcher observes, he affected to disbelieve the 
immortality of the soul, he was rendered uneasy ; but the 
interpreters of dreams, easily as we may suppose, revived 
his spirits, by assuring him that he should one day become 
the master of the world. 

'*^ iSnewing.]— The act of sneezing was considered as an 
auspicious omen, at least we find Penelope in the Odyssqr 
welcoming it as such from Telemachus : 

She spoke — Telemachus then sneez'd aloud ; 
Constrained, his nostrils echoed through the crowd; 
The smiling queen the happy omen blessed ; 
So may these impious fall by £elU oppress'd. 

Pliny says, that sneezing in the morning w^ unlucky, 
^oeezing at noon fortunate; to sneese to the right was 

lucky. 
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ccmgh, Tba agitation into which he was throwii^ 
being an old man, was so violent, that as his t^eth 
were loose, one of tliem dropped out of his 
mouth upon the sand. Much pains were taken 
to find it, but in vadn; upon wliich Hippias re- 
walked with a sigh to those around hinu " This 
•* country is not ouis, nor shall we ever become 
^ masters of it — Hiy lost tooth possesses all that 
•^ belongs to me.'' 

CVIII. Hippias conceived that he saw in the 
above incident, the accomplishment of his vision. 
In the mean time the Athenians, drawing tliem- 
selves up in military order near the temple of 
Hercules,, were joined by the whole force of th© 
Plateaus. The Athenians had formerly sub- 
mitted to many difficulties on account of the 

Plateans, 

lucky, to the kit, and near a place of bHrial, the reverse. 
The Latins, when any one sneez'd, " salvere jiisserunt," or 
as we should say, cried, " save you ;" which custom reinains 
to the present period, but for which antiquarians account 
very differently ; hut it is generally believed to have arisen 
from some disease, with which those who were infected 
mevitably died. Aristotle's account seems as satisfactory as 
any other why it shotrtd be deemed auspicious : " It is,** 
•ays he, " a motion of the brain, which through the nos- 
trils expels what is offensive, and in some degree demon- 
strates internal strength.*' He adds, " that medical people, 
if they were alile to provoke the act of sneezing from theij* 
patients, who might be thought dangerously indisposed, con- 
ceived hopes of their recovery." — T. 

It is a pity that the ancients did not know the use of 
«naif; what vast fortunes might have been made, and what 
Tictories wob^ 
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FTateans, who now, to retorn the oblig^ton, 
-gave themselves up lo their direction. The oc- 
casion was ithis: the Hateans being oppressed 
by the Thebans, solic?ifeed the protection of -Cleo- 
ineiies, tlie son of AnaxanSrides, and of mxik 
Laced^monisois as neve at hand; they dis^ 
-claimed, however, ^amy interference, for whidi 
they assigned this reason: ^ From us," said 
they, *^ situated at so great a distance, you caa 
^^ eiqreot but iifttie assistance ; for before we caA 
^^ «ven receive infTelligence of your danger, yon 
^^ Tiiay be etfectually reduced to servitude; we 
^^ would Father recommend you to apply to the 
** Athenians, who are not only near, but able fe^, 
*^ prG*ect you-" The Lacedssmonians, in saying 
this, did not" so much consider'** theifTlerest ef 
the Pfciteans, as they ivere desirous of seeing the 
Atheniaas harassed by a Boeotian war. The 

advice 



'** Did mt so muck co/iiirfer,]— Plutarch, in his tract on 
the Malignity of Herodotus, speaks thus of this passage: 
** Herodotus wpresentfing this fact, adds, not as a matter of 
suspicion or opinion, hut as a certa'mty well known to hioa, 
that the Lacedasmonians gave this counsel to the Plateans, 
not from any regard or good will to them, but from the 
wish to involve the Athenians in trouble, by engaging them 
with the Beeotiaas. If then Herodotus be not malignant, 
the Lacedaemonians must have been both fraudfui and mi^ 
levoUnt: the Athenians must also have been fools, in per- 
mitting themselves thus to be iniposed on, and the Plateans 
wer« introduced fiot from any respect, but merely as as 
•ccasionof war/' — T. 
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advice was nevertheless accepted, and the Pla^ 
leans going to Athens, first offered a solemn sacri*- 
fice to the twelve deities, and then sitting near 
the altar, in the attitude of supplicants, they 
placed themselves formally under the protection 
of the Athenians. Upon this the Thebans led 
an army against Platea, to defend which, the 
Athenians appeared with a body of forces. As 
the two armies were about to engage, the Corin- 
thians interfered; their endeavours to reconcile 
them so far prevailed, that it was agreed, on the 
part of both nations, to suffer such of the people 
4>f ficeotia as did not choose to be ranked as 
£oeotians, to follow their own inclinations. Hav* 
ing effected this> the Corinthians retired, and 
their example was followed by the Athenians ; 
these latter were on their return attacked by the 
Boeotians, whom they defeated. Passing over the 
boundaries, which the Corinthians had marked 
out, they determined that Asopus and Hysias 
should be the future limits between the Thebans 
and Plateans. The Plateaus having thus given 
themselves up to the Athenians, came to their 
assistance at Marathon. 

CIX. The Athenian leaders were greatly di- 
vided in opinion ; some thought that a battle was 
by no means to be hazarded, as they were so in- 
ferior to the Medes in point of number ; others, 
among whom was Miltiades^ were anxious to 

engage 
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^engage the enemy. Of these contradictory sen- 
timents, the less politic appeared likely to pre- 
tail; when Miltiades addressed himself to the 
Polemarch"^, whose name was Callimachus of 
Aphidnae. This magistrate, elected into his 
office by vote, has the privilege of a casting 
voice: and according to established custom, is 
equal in point of dignity and influence to the 
mfltary leaders. Miltiades addressed him thus: 
" Upon you, O Callimachus, it alone depends, 
" whether Athens shall be enslaved, or whrther, 
" in the preservation of its liberties, it shall 
** perpetuate your name even beyond the glory 
** of Harmodius and Aristogiton. Ounsonntry 
^ is now reduced to a more delicate and dan- 
*^ gerous predicament than it has «ver before 
^* experienced ; if conquered we know our fate, 
" and must prepare foip the tyranny of Hippias; 
" if we overcome, our city may be made the first 
^* in Greece. How this may be accomplished, 
"** and in what manner it depends on you, I will 

*' explain: 

'^ Po/«ifarcA.]— The polemarch was th« third of the nine 
archoDs; it was h.is business to offer sacrifice to Diana, sur- 
tiamed Agrotera, and to Mars ; be bad the care and pro- 
tection of all strangers and foreigners who resided at Athens, 
over whom be had the same authority as the archon had 
o^er the eitizens; he regulated the funeral games celebrated 
in honour of those who died in war ; he was also to see that 
tiie children of those who lost their lives in Ae public 
service had a sufficient maintenance from the public trea- 
fuiy.— 21 
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" explain : the sentiments of our ten leaders 
'^ are divided, some are desirous of an engage* 
" ment, others the contrary. If we dp not 
^' engage, some seditious tumult will probably 
" arise, which may prompt many of our citizens 
*' to favour the cause of the Medes; if we 
" come to a battle before any evil of this kind 
" take place, w.e may, if the gods be not against 
" us, reasonably hope for victory : all these 
'^ things are submitted to your attention, and 
'* are suspended on y^ur will. — If you accede 
" to my opinion, our country will be free, our 
" city the first in Greece ; if you shall fevour 
*' the opinions of those who ' are averse to aa 
'' engjEigement, you may expect the contrary of 
^' all the good I have enumerated." 

ex. These arguments of Miltiades produced 
the desired effect upon Callimachus, from whose 
interpositicm it was deterxoined to fight. Those 
leaders '^^, who firom the first had been solicitous 
to engage the enemy, resigned to Miltiades the 

days 



**• Those leaders.]— Of the ten Atbenian generals, it was 
cnstomarDT to elect one from each tribe, upon which occ^ 
duon a memorable saying of Philip of Macedon is preserved 
by Plutarch in his apophthegms. — " I envy," says Philip, 
^ the good fortune of the Athenians ; tliey every year can 
tfind ten men quali6ed to command their troops, whilst I cii 
any part am ooly^able to find Pannenio, who is capable 9f 
conducting mine/'^T. 
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days of their respective command. This he 
accepted, but did not think proper to commence 
the attack till the day of his own particular 
command arrived in its course. 

CXI. When this happened, the Athenians were 
drawn up for battle in the following order: Cal- 
limachus, as Polemarch, commanded the right 
wing, in conformity with the established custom 
of the Athenians; next followed the tribes, 
ranged in close order, according to their respec- 
tive ranks ; the Plataeans, placed in the rear, 
formed the left wing. Ever since this battle, in 
those solemn and public sacrifices, which are 
celebrated every fifth year* the herald implores 
happiness for the Platoeans, jointly with the Athe- 
nians. Thus the Athenians produced a front 
equal in extent to that of the Medes. The 
ranks in the centre f were not very deep, which 
of course constituted their weakest part ; but the 
two wings were more numerous and strong. 

CXII. The preparations for the attack U'l.i? 

LllUS 



• Every Jifth If ear,] — Herodotus doubtless means to refer 
to the feast of the Panathenaea, which was celebrated 
every fifth year. • 

t The centre.] —The centre was composed of the tribes of 
Leonteft and Antiochis, of which Themistocles coniinanded 
the former, Aristides the latter. 

Vol, III. Co 
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thus made, and the appearance of the victims fa* 
vourable, the Athenians ran toward the Barbarians. 
There was betwixt the two armies an interval of 
about eight furlongs. Tha Persians seeing them 
approach by running, prepared to receive them^ 
and as they observed the Athenians to be few in 
number, destitute botli of cavalry* and archers, 
they considered them as mad, and rushing on 
certain destruction ; but as soon as the Greek* 
mingled with the enemy, they behaved with th« 
greatest gallantry"'. They were the first Greeks^ 
that I know of, who ran to attack an enemy *''' ; 

they 



• Cavalrtf,] — ^Thc Athenians having no means themselve* 
of rearing cavalry^ retained those of Thessaly in their pay, 
but at this period Thessaly was in the power. of the Persians ; 
beside this, the Thessahans were attached to the family of 
Pisistratus. — Larcher. 

'*• Greatest ^a/Zan^ry.]— Xenophon says that the Athe- 
nians made a vow to sacrifice to Diana as many goats as 
they should kill enemies, and being unable to procure a 
sufficient number, they determined every year to sacrifice 
five hundred, i^lian, with some slight variation, relates 
the siime fact. We read in the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
that Callimachus the polemarch vowed to sacrifice as many 
oxen as they should slay enemies, and unable to obtain » 
sufficient number, he substituted goats in their room. — 
Plutarch reprbaches Herodotus for saying nothing of this 
vow.— LflrcA^r. 

■** Ran to attack an enemtf,] — According to Pausanias, 

long before this period, the Messenians ran to attack the 

Lacedaemonians, ** hut this author," says Larcher, ** is toa 

uiodern to opposa (o ^lerodotus.'' It was certainly after- 

ft waidt 
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they w^re the fiist also who beheld without dis- 
may the dress and annour of the Medes; for 
hitherto in Greece the very name of a Mede 
excited terror. 

CXIII. After a long and obstinate contest^ 
the Barbarians in the centre, composed of the 
Persians and the Sacce, obliged the Greeks to 
ghre way, and pursued the flying foe into the 
middle of the country. At the same time the 
Athenians and Plataeans, in the two wings, drove 
the Barbarians before them; then making an 
inclination toward each other, by contracting 
themselves, they formed against thatpait of the 
enemy which had penetrated and defeated the 
Grecian centre, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory '*', killing a prodigious number, and pur- 
suing 

■■••-■■■■ ■ ■--■■■ 

wards the common custom of the Greeks thus to meet 
the eaemy« Cassar practised this mode of attack against 
Pompey, and with success. 

■" A complete victory.] — " It is surprising," says Larcher, 
** that io his account of this battle, Herodotus makes no 
mention of Aristides ; his silence is amply supplied by Plu- 
tarch. Aristides was one of those who advised an engage- 
ment, and when the day of his particular command arrived, 
gave up his right to Aliltiades, and the other generals fol- 
lowed his example. Themi^tocleS and Aristides* were the 
two commanders, who at the head of their difierent tribes, 
drove the Persians, to their ships. ~ Aristides was left on the 
iield to guard the prisoners and booty : the cojitideiice placed 
IB him by his country, was not disappointed ; the gold and 
CCS silver 
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suing the rest to the sea, where they set fire to 
their vessels *. 

CXIV. Callimachus the Polemarcht, after 
the most signal acts of valour, lost his life in this 
battle. Stesileus also, the son of Thrasylus, and 
one of tlie Grecian leaders, was slain! Cyna^gi- 
rus*^', son of Euphorion, after seizing one of tlie 

vesseia 



silver which was scattered about, the tents and vessels which 
were taken full of splendid and valuable effects, be neither 
touched himself, nor would permit others to do so." 

• The battle of Marathon took place on the 6 th of the 
month Metageitmon, corresponding with our 17 th of August> 
and 490 years before the Christian sra. 

t Herodotus makes no mention of the manner in which 
Callimachus died, but the Rhetoricians have asserted that 
he was pierced by such a number of spears and arrows, that 
be expired in a standing position, being propped up by 
hostile weapons, and unable to fall. — See Stobaeus, s. 7. 

'^ CyfueginisJ] — He was the brother of i^schylus, th» 
celebrated tragic poet ; he distinguished himself at the battle 
of Marathon ; but it does not appear that he had any sepa* 
rate command. A remarkable incident is related by Lucaa 
of a man, who, seizing the beak of his enemy's ship, had hi$ 
hand cut off; undismayed by which, he seized it with the 
other, of which also he was deprived. 

' He, the bold youth, as board and board they standi 
Fix'd on a Roman ship his daring hand ; 
Full on his arm a mighty blow descends, 
And the torn limb from off his shoulder rends ; 
The rigid nerves are cramp'd with stiff'ning cold, 
Convulsive grasp, and still retab their hold : 

Nor 
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v^issek l^ the poop, had his hand cut off with 
nn axe, and died of his wounds : with these, many 
other eminent Atlienians perished. 

CXV. In addition to their victory, the Athe- 
niai» obtained possession of seven of the enemy's 
ves^eb. The Barbarians retired with their fleet, 
aad taking on board the Eretrian plunder, which 
they had left in the island, they passed the pro- 
montory of Sunium, thinking to circumvent the 
Athenians, and arrive at their city before them. 

■ The 



Nor ^unk his valour^ by the pain deprest, 

But nobler rage indam'd his mangl'd breast ; 

His left remaining hand the, combat tries. 

And fiercely forth to catch the right he flies ; , 

The same hard destiny the left demands, 

And now a naked helpless trunk he stands, Aec. — T. 

Larcher mentions that Phasis a painler, not otherwise 
known, represented Cynsegiras with both his hands. — Corne- 
lius Longinus wrote an epigram on the subject, which is 
preserved in tlie Anthology, b. iv. c. viii. e. 3a.— The follow- 
ing is the translation of Grotius : 

Te Phasis Cynegire, tamen non ut Cynegirum 

Instruetum siquidem fecit utraque inanu 
Sed sapuit Pictor manibus qui noluit orbum 
Pingere qui manuum nomine, morte caret. 

Plutarch relates that a man of the name of Tharsippus 
was the first who carried the news of the victory to Athens. 
— At the moment of victory, without quitting his arms, he 
flew to the Archons, and annouijcing the glorious event, fell 
dead at their feet. 

c c 3 
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The Athenians impute the prosecution of tiadft 
measure to one of the Alctmeonidae, who tbey say 
held up a shield'^^s a signal to the Per«»iiB,Hrfaeti 
they were under sail. 

CX VI. While they were doubling the cape of 
Sunium, the Athenians lost no time in hastening 

to 



'^ Held up a Shield.']-^*' For my part," says Reiske, *' I 
by no means clearly understand this passage : to nvhom 
did tbe Alcmaeonidae show the shield, to the Persians or 
Athenians ? Certainly not to the fast, for the Athenians 
were then in their camp: to the Persians then ; — but why to 
these f To hold up a shield is, according to Biodorus 
Siculu^, ii. 444, a signal for battle; but "why should the Ale- 
mseonidx hold up a shield to the Persians, who -were on 
board their vessels, as a signal to engage a body of land 
forces?" 

Tbe above reasoning of Reiske seems far from satisfactory. 
If any previous agreement existed betwixt the Akmseonidae 
and the Persians, the holding up of the shield might intimate 
what could only be known to the persons concerned; aod so 
far from being a signal of battle, might suggest entirely the 
reverse, and teU them that this was no proper time lo hazard 
an attack. The art of signal*making is now brought to an 
extraordinary decree of perfection; and at sea in particular, 
orders of the minutest kind are communicated, and distinctly 
understood, by the simplest process imaginable, hoisting or 
lowering colours, sails, &c. The more common signal, as 
being the more obvious in ancient times, was by fire. In 
^schylus, Agamemnon tells Clytemneitra, that he will in- 
form her of the capture of Troy by lighting fires ; this is re- 
presented as being done, and a messenger comes to inform 
the queen that Troy is taken, for Agamemnon's signals had 
been seen. — Tl 
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to the defence of their city*, and effectually 
prevented the designs of the enemy. Retiring 
irom the temple of Hercules, on the plains of 
Marathon^ they fbced their camp near another 
temple of the same deity, in Cynosargis. The 
Barbarians andioring off Phalerum, the Athenian 
harbour, remained there some time, and th^ 
retired to Asia. 

CXVII. The Pereians lost*'* in the battle of 

Marathon 



* Frontinus affirms that the Persians, seeing a great nam- 
her of armed troops on their arrival off Athens, helieved 
them to be a frash and distinct army, and therefore fled 
hastily to Asia. 

*^ The Persians lost,] — Plutarch remarks on this passage, 
that Herodotus derogates from the honour of the victory, by 
misrepresenting and diminishing the number of th^ slain. 
Some have affirmed (see Suidas, at the word voijeiXq) that 
the Persians lost two hundred thousand men ; but the ac- 
count of Herodotus certainly appears the more p)t>bable. 

The battle of Marathon^, according to Pausanias, was re- 
presented in the portico at Athens called Paecile, from the 
variety of paintings on its walls. In this picture the most 
celebrated Athenian and Plataean heroes were drawn from 
the life : in one part the Barbarians are flying into the marsh, 
and in the other the Greeks are slaughtering the enemy as 
they are entering the Phcfnician vessels. 

The fate of Hippias is differently mentioned. Justin says 
that he fell in the battle of Marathon. Suidas relates that he 
fled to Lemnos, where falling ill, he died. Pausanias affirms 
that every night, the neighing of horses, and the cries of 
c«)rabatants were heard on the plains of INIaralhon. It is 
Hot a little remarkable, which Larchcr also observes, that 
G C 4 our 
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Marathon six thousand four hundred men, the 
Athenians one hundred and ninety-two. In the 
heat of the enL;a;^ement a most remarkable inci-r 
dent occurred : an Athenian, the son of Cupha- 
goras, whose name was Epizelus, whilst valiantly 
fighting, was suddenly struck with blindness. He 
had received no wound, nor any kind of injury, 
notwithstanding which he continued blind for the 
remainder of his life. I have been informed that 
Epizelus, in relating this calamity, always de- 
clared that during the battle he was opposed by 
a man of gigantic stature, completely armed, 
whose beard covered the whole of his shield : he 
added, that the spectre passing him, killed, th^ 
man who stood next him. This, as I have heard, 
was the narrative of Epizelus'". 

CXVIII, Datis, on his return with the fleet 

to 



our countryman Spon, who travelled over the country in the 
year 1676, was told by the inhabitants of the place, that 
they every night heard loud and strange noises on this spot, 
The Albanese, with whom Spon lodged, assured him that he 
frequently heard what seemed to him the voices of women 
complaining, which, when heajiproacLcd the spot, ceased. 

These good people, says Larclier, haJ surely never heard 
pf the battle of Marathon ; but tjie tradition had descended 
to them. ; 

See Chandler, s. xxxv. p. 165 and i66^ 

'^.5 Narrative of £/??2t to.]— Plutarch, in his life of Tlie- 
ecus, says, that numbers of those who fought at the battle of 
Marathon believed that they saw at the head of their rank| 
fkeseus in arms, attacking the Persii^is.— T, 
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to Asia, being at Mycone, saw in the night H 
vision ; the paiticulars of it are not related, but 
as soon as the morning appeared, he examined 
every vessel of the fleet ; finding a golden image 
of Apollo, on board a Phoenician ship, he in* 
iquired from whence it had been taken : having 
learned to what temple it belonged, he took it 
himself in his own ship to Delos. The Delians 
being returned to their ii-land, he first deposited 
the image in the temple, and then enjoined the in- 
habitants to remove it to theTheban Delium, which 
is on the sea-coast opposite to ChaJcis. Having 
flone this, Datis returned ; the Delians paid no 
attention to his request; but in the twentieth year 
after the above event the Thebans removed the 
image to Delium, by the command of an oracle. 

CXIX. Datis and Artaphemes, sailing to 
Asia, carried the captive Eretrians"^ to Susa.' 
Darius, before their defeat, had expressed the 
severest indignation against them, as having first 
and unjustly commenced hostilities: but when 
they were conducted to his presence, effectually 
humbled and reduced to his power, he showed no 
farther resentment, but appointed them a resi- 
dence 



'^ Captive Ere^rifl/i^.J— Larcher tells us, from Philostra- 
tus,that the Persians took 780 prisoners at Eretria, but that 
a great many escaped among ^hc rocks of Euboeai, and that 
pnly 400 were carried to Susii, of whom ten were women. 
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dence at a pbce called Arder icca*^ in the diBtiiet 
of Cissia, one of the royal stations. This is distant 
from Susa two hundred and ten furlongg, and 
forty from a well, which produced the three sub* 
stances of bitumen, salt, and oil ; it is drawn up 
with an engine, to which a kind of bucket itf 
suspended made of half a skin ; it is then poured 
into one cistern, and afterward removed into a. 
second. The substances by this process separate ; 
the bitumen and the salt form themselves into 
distinct masses. The Persians collect the oil, 
which they call rhadinace, into vesseb; this last i^ 
of a dark colour, and has a strong smell. In thii 
place Darius placed the Eretrians, and here to 
my memoryt they have remained, preserving 
their ancient language. 

CXX. After the moon had passed the full''^ 

a body 



* ArderkcaJ] — This is not the place spoken of in Clio, 
c. 1 85 ; that Ardericca was in the district of Babylon. 

+ If we may credit Philostratus, they remained on the 
same spot at ihe beginning of the Christian sera. 

"^ Had passed the full.] — Mankind in all ages, from ob- 
serving the visible operations of the moon upon the ocean, 
liave supposed its influence to extend not only to human 
affairs, but to the state of the human body. The justly 
celebrated Dr. IMead wrote a treatise, intitled De imperio 
Solis ct Lunre in Corpore Humano; but all those prrjudicei 
and this superstition are now exploded by the more satis- 
factory deductions of a sound philosophy. It has been 
teasonably urged, that as the moBt accurate and subtle 

baroinetert 
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a body of two thoosand Lacedasmonians arrived 
at Athens ; such was their expedition, that they 
reached Attica in three days from their leaving 
Sparta. They did not arrive till after the battle, 
but so great was their desire of beholding the 
Medes, that to gratify their curiosity they pro* 
ceeded to Marathon; they then returned, after 
con^atulating the Athenians on their prowess 
and victory. 

CXXI. I am equally astonished at having 
heard, and reluctant to believe, that the Alcmaeo* 
nidss held up a shield by way of signal to tilie 
Persians, wishing to subject the Athenians to the 
power of the Barbarians and Hippias. No tnax^ 
in his hatred against all tyrants, could possibly 

exceed. 



barometers are not at all affected bj the varioas positions of 
the moon, it is very unlikely that the human body should bt 
within tbe sphere of its influence. 

Some travellers have remarked, that in the countries of 
the East it is customary to prefer the time of the new moon 
to begin a jovrney : from this peculiarity Mr. Harmer takes 
occasion to comment on Proverbs, vii. 19, ao, and 1 Sa« 
moel, XX, 24, which passages he explains by refenring them 
to some similar prejudice among the ancient Jews: 

Proverbs, vii. 19, 20. The good man is not at home, he 
is gone a kmg journey : he hath taken a bag of money in 
his hand, and will come home at the appointed time. *^ The 
appointed time," says Mr. Harmer, *• may properly be ren- 
dered the ntw moon,** 

1 Samuel, XX. a4.*-So D«ivid hid himself in the field : 
and when the new moon was come, the king sat him down to 
cat meat— r. 
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exceed, or even equal, Callias the son of Phtenip- 
pus, and father of Hipponicus* Callias"' was ever 
distinguished by his implacable animosity against 
Pisistratus ; and when the tyrant was expelled, 
and his effects sold by public auction, hq wjas th« 
only man who dared to become a purchaser. 

CXXII. The above personage deserves to be 
remembered, not only for what we have already 
mentioned, proving him a man extremely zealous 
for the liberties of his country, but for the honours 
he obtiained*'' at the Olympic games. Heob* 
! ta'lied the first prize in the horse-race, the second 
' in ^at of the chariots drawn by four horses : st 
the ?ythian games he was also victorious, upon 

which 

*" Cflf//t(w,]— A whimsical story is told of this Callias, in 
Plutarch's Life of Aristides: he was a man of mean rank, 
but happening to be at the battle of Marathon, ^as taken 
iiy a Barbarian for a king, on account of his long hair» 
and a bandage which he wore round his forehead. The 
Persian fell at his feet» and discovered to hira a pro- 
digious quantity of gold in a ditch: Callias slew him, and 
took the money. But bow does this accord with what is 
elsewii.ere written of Aristides, that he remained on the 
fiekl, and prevented the plunder being taken by any private 
hands ?— T. 

Avarice seems to have been the prevailing passion of 
Callias, and to have overcome his patriotism. — ^This vice he 
inherited from- his father Alcmseon. 

'^ Honours he obtuMecL] — ^The whole of this chapter is 
wanting, in many manuscripts: Valcnaer seems to think it 
has no business here; andLnrcher believes it was inserted by 
80IB6 sophist, who wished to pay his "court to Hippopicus,. 
son of this Callias, — T, 
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which occasion he treated the Greeks with great 
magnificence'^. His hberality also* to hi« three 
daughters was equally conspicuous: as soon as 
they were of age to marry, he assigned them a 
noble portion, and suffered each to choose her 
husband from among all the Athenians. 

CXXIII. But all the Alcmaeonidae, as well 
as Callias, were remarkable for their enmity to 
tyrants; I am therefore the more astonished to 
hear, and unwilling to believe, the circumstance 
imputed to Uiem, of holding up a shield as a sig- 
nal to the Persians. While a system of tyrariny 
prevailed in their country they lived in voluntary 
exile; -and it was by their contrivance that the 
Pisistratidce resigned their power : for these rea- 
sons they seem to me to have more assisted the 
cause of freedom than either Harmodius or Aris- 
togiton. These latter, by destroying Hipparchus, so 
far from repressing the ambitious designs of the 
Other Pisistratidae, only inflamed them the more: 
The Alcmaeonidae were avowedly the deliverers of 
Athens, if indeed it was at their suggestion that 

the 

.J , ', 

*** fVitIi great magnificenee.} — I presume it. was fustcraary 
to do this in proportion lo the rank and aflHiieiice of the 
victor. I find in Athenaeus, book i. ebap, 3, sevtntl exam- 
ples to this efiect.— Alcibiades, iu . conBequenoe of bciuij 
victorious at the Olympic games, offered a sacrifice to thd 
Olympian Jupiter, and gave an entertainmcni to all the 
assembly of Olympia. Ion of Chios, tavirtg t^fctained .the 
prize for bis tragedy, gave to every Athenian a flask of Cbian 
win«.— r. 
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the Pythian, as I have before described, enjobed 

the Lacedaemonians to restore its freedom. 

CXXIV. It may be asked, whether they were 
induced to betray their country, from any resent- 
ment against the people of Athens; but no indi- 
viduals were more illustrious at Athens, or held 
in more general estimation. The story, there- 
fore, of the shield, imputed to tliis motive, con- 
tradicts probability: that a shield was held up 
cannot be disputed, but by whom I can by no 
means farther determine. 

CXXV. The Alcmteonidse were always among 
the most distinguished characters of Athens ; but 
Alcmceon himself, and Megacles, liis immediate 
descendant, were more particularly . illustrious. 
Alcmaeon, son of Megades, received with great 
kindness, and obliged by many services, those 
Lydiaps whom Croesus sent from Sardis to consult 
the oracle at Delphi. On their return, they did not 
omit to acquaint Croesus with his benevolence; 
he instantly sent for him to Sardis, and presented 
him with as much gold as he was able to carry. 
To improve the value of this gift, Alcmaeon made 
use of the following artifice: — Providing himself 
with a large tunic, in which were many folds, 
and with the most capacious buskins he could 
procure, h© followed his guide to the royal trea- 
sury; there rolling himself amongst the golden . 
ingots^ ha first stuffed his buskins as fuU of gold 

as 
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m possibly he could, he then filled all the folds of 
his robes, his hair, and even his mouth with gold 
dust. This done, with extreme difficulty he stag* 
gered from the place, from his swelling mouthy 
and projections all around him, resembling any 
thing rather thajfi a man. When Croesus saw himi 
he burst into laughter, and not only suffered him 
to carry away all that he had got, but added other 
presents equally valuable. The family from this 
circumstance became exceedingly aiSuent, and 
Alcmaeon was thus enabled to procure and main- 
tain those horses which obtained him .the victory, 
at the Olympic games*. 

CXXVI. In the age which next succeeded, 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, raised this family 
even beyond its former impoitance. Clisthenes, 
who was the son of Aristonymus, grandson of 
Jtfynon, and great-grandson of Andros, had a 
daughter named Agarista : his determination was 
to marry her to the most distinguished man in 
Greece. During the celebration of the Olympic 
games at which Clisthenes was victorious in th« 
contest of the chariots drawn by four horses, he 
ordered tliis proclamation to be made by a liei-ald^ — 
that whoever thought himself worthy of becoming 
the son-in-law of Clisthenes was desired to appeay 

. al 

* Accordiag to Isocrates, AlcmseoD was the firsX Atheciaj^ 
^tizen who ohtaiaad thci victor/ in thji chariot race W twf 
horses. 
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at Sicyon within sixty days; for in the course of 
a year, reckoning from that period, Clisthenes 
intended to give his daughter in marriage. All 
those therefore who were either proud of their 
own. merit, or of their country, appeared as 
candidates; and Clisthenes prepared for the oc* 
casion a palaestra'*', and other proper places of 
exercise- 

CXXVII. From Italy came Smindyrides'**, 

son 



■♦' A paktstraJ] — Not unlike to this conduct of Clisthenes 
were the solemnities described in books of ancient romance, 
and chivalry, as preceding the nuptials of a king's daughter. 
7'he knight who was victorioug at tilts and tournaments 
generally captivated the affections of the lady, and obtained 
the consent of the father. Bishop Hurd, in his Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance, traces the origin of jousts and 
tournameDts no farther than the feudal constitution of the 
middle ages; perhaps, without great impropriety, he might 
have found the seeds of their existence in the public games 
of Greece. To these we may certainly look for the con- 
tests, whether of gladiators or beasts, exhibited in the am*. 
phitheatres of ancient Rome; from which basis, through 
various modifications, the spirit of Gothic chivalry might 
possibly be derived. — T, 

■♦• Smindf/rides.'}^^Tht effeminate softness of this man is 
twice mentioned by ^lian in his Various History. See 
book ix. c. 24« He complained, after sleeping upon roses, 
that be had got tumours in his body from the hardness of his 
bed. Seneca, in his Treatise de Ira, had evidently in his 
eye the above passage of ^lian ; but he says that Smindyrides 
complained of the roses being doubled under him — foliis 
roBse duplicatis. The words of XMzn are f^vKtatfcti tx tuc 

tvnK 
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son of Hippocrates, a native of Sybaris, and a 
man eminent for his refined luxury : Sybaris was 
at that time an affluent and powerful city. On 
the same occasion Damas of Siris appeared ; lie 
was the son of Samyris, surnamed the Wise. 
Amphimnestus tha Epidamnian, son of Epistro* 
phus, came from the Ionian gulph. Among 
others also was Males the iEtolian, brother of 
that Titormus'*' who surpassed the rest of his 
counti'ymen in bodily prowess, but who had re- 
tired from society, to the remote parts of iEtolia. 
Leocedes, son of Phidon, prince of the Argives, 
came from the Peloponnese : this man first intro- 
duced the instruments of measuring'^ in the 

Peloponnese, 



tv9iK •X'^^'f °^^^ fXvttr»i*M certainly mean tumours occa- 
sioned from extreme exercise or fatigue. 

The other passage in i^lian, is book xii, c. 94; from 
which we learn, that when he paid his addresses to the 
daughter of Clistbenes, he carried with him a thousand 
cooks, a thousand fowlers, and a thousuod fishermen. — T. 

He is also mentioned contemptuously for the same eflfemi- 
nale qualities by Maximus Tyrius, in his third Dissertation. 

**^ Titormus.'] — This man, as we learn from Athenaeus, 
one day disputed with Milo of Crotoiia, which could soonest 
devour a whole ox. Of this last, incredible as it may seem, 
it is related that he canied a young bull of four years old 
upon his shoulders to some distance ; after which )im killed 
it, divided it into portions, and.eat the whole of it by him- 
self, in th(5 space of a day. — Larcher, 

*** Instruments of Measuring.] — On this subject the follow- 
it)g passage occurs in Pliny. Mensuras et pondera Phidon 

Vol. III. D d Argivu* 
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f eloponnese, and was the most insolent of all 
his cotenipoiaries. He removed the Agono- 
thetoe'*^ from Elis, which office he himself after- 
wai'ds executed at O^ympia. Amiantus the Ar- 
cadian, son of Lycurgus, came from Trapezus : 
there was also Laphenes the Azenian, of thi 
city of Pceos, and son of that Euphorion who, 
as is reported in Arcadia, entertained at his house 
Castor and Pollux, and was afterwards remark- 
able for his universal hospitality. Onomastus of 
Elis, the son of AgOBMS, was also of the number. 
Among the Atlienians were Megacles, son of that 
Alcmaeon who went to Croesus ; and Hippoclides, 
son of I'isander, who was eminent among his 
countrymen, both for his affluence and his per- 
sonal accomplishments. The only Euboeanwas 
Lysanias, who came from Eretria, which was at 

that 



Argivus bvenit vel Palamcdes ut malluit Gellius.— The first 
• introduction of weights and measures into Greece is im- 
pqted by some to Pythagoras. See Diog. Laert. in Pythag. 
D'Anville is of opinion that the measures here mentioned 
were not those of distance. — Lurcher, 

I agree with Larcher, that it is not all probable that this 
Phidon was the inventor of weights and measures.— The. real 
invention must have originated almost with the first forma- 
tion of men into society.— The truth is, perhaps, that he 
diversified and improved them. Tlie ^ligyptians and Orien- 
tals certainly had weights and measures at a very early 
period. 

'*^ -<^go»oMcfar.]— These were the judges and arbiter! of 
the public games. 
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thai time in considerable repute. Of the Sco- 
padsB* of Thessaly, was present Diactorides 
the Cranonian, and Alcon from among the Mo- 
lossians. — ^These were the suitors. 

CXXVIII. On their appearance at the day 
appointed, Clisthenes first inquired of each, his 
country and his family. He then detained them 
all for the space of a year, examining their com- 
parative strength, sensibility, learning, and man- 
ners : for this purpose, he sometimes conversed 
with them individually, sometimes collectively. 
The youngest he often engaged in public exer- 
cises; but his great trial of them all, was at 
public entertainments. As long as they were 
with him, they were treated with the utmost mag- 
nificence and liberality ; but he shewed a parti- 
cular preference to the Athenians. Of these, 
Hippoclides, the son of Tisander, was the first 
in his regard, both on account of his own per- 
sonal prowess, as w^ll as because his ancestors 
were related to the Cypselidce '^'^ of Corinth. 

• CXXIX. When the day arriyed which was to 

decide 



• ScopadaJ] — The riches of this family were proverbial. 
Eritiaa, one of the thirty tyrants, expresses a wish for the 
wealth of the Scopadae. 

■^Cypj^/tVte,]— See an account of the founder of this 
iamily, in the fifth book, chapter ga. 
D D 2 
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decide tlie choice of Clisthenes, and the solemni- 
zation of the nuptials, an hundred oxen '^^ were 
sacrificed, and the suitors, with all the Sicyonians, 
invited to the feast. After supper, the suitors- 
engaged in a dispute about music, and in other 
general subjects. Whilst they were drinking "^*, 
Hippoclides, who made himself remarkably con* 
spicuous, directed one of tlie musicians to play a 
tune called " Emmelia'^;" his request being 

obeyed. 



•*^ Hundred Oj:e;i.]— The origin of hecatombs, accord- 
ing to Strabo, was this: there were an hundred cities in 
Laconia, each of which every year sacrificed an ox. The 
etymology of hecatomb is from IxaTofACu, a solemn sacii- 
ficc ; or rather from inar^, an hundred, and /S»j, an ox. 
By a hecatomb in general, we understand the sacrifice of 
an hundred beasts of the same kind, upon an hundred al* 
tars, by an hundred different priests. — T. 

^ Whilst they were dri7ikuig.]—\n Greece, says Larcher^ 
they did not drink till after they had done eating. This it 
exemplified from a passage of Xenopbon, where, whe» 
€omebody at the table of Seuthes desires Aristus to drink 4 
he replies, " that he has not yet done eating, but that h« 
might ask Xenopbon to drink, who had dined." 

*^ Enmelia.]-'lt has been generally understood' of tb# 
dance called Emmelia, that it was of a peculiar gravity and 
stateliness, suited to the dignity of tragedy ; but I think 
with Larcher, from the passage before us, that there must 
have been different kinds of dances under this name; for it 
seems not at all likely that Clisthenes should quariijl with 
his son-in-law elect for exercising himself in a solt-mn and 
dignified dance. Of this dance also we are told tb4t Plato 
approved, along with the Pyrrhic or military dances, which 
he c€rt.ainlj would not huv» done» if it had been oftha 

immodest 
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obeyed, he began to dance witli much satisfac- 
tion to himself, though, as it should seem, to the 
great disgust of Clisthenes, who attentively ob- 
served him. After a sliort pause, Hippoclides 
commanded a table to be brought ; upon this he 
first of all danced according to-tlie Lacedaemonian, 
and then in the Athenian manner : at length he 
stood upon his head, using his legs as if they had 
been his hands. The two former actions of Hip- 
poclides, Clisthenes observed witli great command 
of temper ; he determined not to choose him as 
his son-in-law, being much offended w ith his 
want of delicacy and decorum; but when he saw 
him dancing with his feet in the air, he could 
contain himself no longer, but exclaimed, " Son 
" of Tisander, you have danced away your wife.** 
— " Hippoclides cares not," was the abrupt reply. 
This afterwards became a proverb '*°. 

CXXX. After 



immodest kind which is here reprobated. It may also 
without impropriety be observed, that the Athenians deemeii 
those nnpohte who refused to exercise themselvc^i in dancing, 
when the proper opportunity occurred; and what time 
could be more suitable than a nuptial feast? The act of 
dancing would naturally seem to indicate joy, but it consti- 
tuted a part of the funeral ceremonies of the. ancients. I 
have somewhere read of a tribe of Indians, among whom 
dancing was practised as a testimony of sorrow. — 7'. 

'*° Became a proverb,] — Lucian us( s tJiis as a proverbial 

expression, in his Apolog. pro Merced. Arduct. « ^^o»t» 

*Iw&xAii}^, Hippoclides cares not. We have one in this 

country, among the common people, nearly the same — 

» D 3 " Who 
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CXXX. After this Clisthenes, demanding 
silence, thus addressed the assembly : " Ye, who 
" have come hither as suitors to ipy daughter, 
" are all entitled to my praise, and if it were in 
" my power I would gratify you all, not distin- 
" guishing one in preference to the rest; but 
" this is impossible, for as there is.only^ one 
" virgin, the wishes of you all cannot be satis- 
'.' fied : to each of you, therefore, who . must 
" depart hence disappointed of your object, 
" in acknowledgement of your condescension in 
" desiring to marry a daughter of mine, 1 prcr 
" sent a talent of silver ; but I give my daughter 
" Agarista to Megacle^ the son of Alcmaeon, to 
" be his wife, according to the Athenian laws/* 
Megacles accepted the honour, and tlie marriage 
was solemnized, 

CXXXI. Such was the decision made with 
respect to these suitors, and in this manner the 
Alcmeeonidae, became illustrious in Greece. The 
first offspriQg of this marriage was called Clis- 
thenes, after his maternal grandfather, the prince 
of Sicyon. He it was who divided the Athenians 

into 



** Who cares?" The expression oX»yo» fi*» /uiXii occurs 
frequently in the Vespis of Aristophnnes, probably in allusion 
to this place of Herodotus. 
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into .ti'iUfs* . apd introduced a democracy. The 
name of tlie second son was Hippocrates, to 
whom afterwards was born a son named ^lega- 
cles, and a daughter called Agarista, after the 
daughter of .Clisthenes: she was manied to 
Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron. During her 
pregnancy, she dreamt tliat she brought forth a 
lion, and was very soon afterwards delivered of 
Pericles. 

CXXXlI. Miltiades was always very popular 
^t Athens; but after the signal defeat of tlie Pcr- 
«ians at JVIarathon, his reputation still more in- 
creased. JHe demanded of his countrymen a 
fleet of seventy ships, with a supply of men and 
money: he did not specify to wliat place he in- 
tended to conduct them, but only promised that 
he would lead them to affluence, and to a coun- 
try from whence they should bring abundance of 
gold. The Atlienians believed and obeyed him. 

CXXXIII. Receiving the reinforceuient ' he 
had solicited, Miltiades sailed to 'Paros. His 
pretended object was to punish the Parians for 

taking 



* Larcher inserts the word ten, whicJj number Herodotus 
uudopbtedly meant, but he has not so expressed himself, 
and I have therefore rendered the text literally as 1 found 
•it. - . '•: ' ^ : ' : 

' ' ' D D 4 
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taking an active part in favour of the Persians, 
at the battle of Marathon. This however was 
assumed; his resentment against the Parians 
arose from Lysagoras, the son of Tysias, a 
native of Paros, who had prejudiced Hydames 
the Persian against him. On his arrival before 
the place, M iltiades commenced a vigorous siege, 
sending at the same time a herald to the Parians, 
demanding an hundred talents; and declaring, 
that if they did not grant it, he would not leave 
the place till he had destroyed it The Parians 
never thought for a moment of complying with 
his demand, but attended vigilantly to the de- 
fence of their city, strengthening those parts 
which were weak, and reQpleiing, under advan- 
tage of the night, their wall twice as strong as 
it was before. 

CXXXIV, Thus far all the Greeks corre- 
spond in their account; what ensued is thus re- 
lated by the Parians: Miltiades, reduced to great 
perplexity'*", consulted with a female captive, a 
Parian by birth, whose name was Timo, a priestess 
of the infernal deities. On her appearing be- 
fore him, she said, that if he wished to accom- 
plish 



. '*' Great perplexity.^ — The account given of Miltiades, 
and of this particular expedition, by Cornelius Nepos, is 
materially different.— T. 
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plish his designs upon Paros, he must follow her 
advice. In consequence of what she recom- 
mended, Mjltiades advanced to an eminence be- 
fore the city, and, not being able to open the gates 
of a place consecrated to Ceres Thesmophoros, he 
leaped over the fence: from hence he proceeded 
to the temple, either to remove something which 
it was deemed impious to touch, or with some 
other intention; on approaching the entrance he 
was seized with a sudden horror of mind; and 
returning by the same way, he in leaping a second 
tiipe over the wall, dislocated his thigh, though, 
as some say, he wounded his knee. 

CXXXV. After the above accident Miitiades 
returned home, without bringing the Athenians 
the wealth he promised, or rendering himself 
master of Paros, before which, after laying waste 
the island, he remained six-and-twenty days. 
When the Parians knew tliat Timo the priestess 
had given advice to Miitiades, they wished to 
punish her. As soon therefore as the siege was 
raised, they sent to Delphi to inquire whether 
they might put the priestess to death, as having 
pointed out to an enemy, the means of possessing 
their country, and who had exposed to Miitiades 
those sacred ceremonies, at which it was not law- 
ful for a man to be present. The Pythian would 
not suffer them to hurt her, saying, that Timo 

was 
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was not c^lpable, for that it was decreed th«h; 
Miltiades should miserably perish, and that she 
was only the instrument of conducting him to his 
destiny. 

CXXXVI. On his return from Paros Milti- 
ades was generally censured by hiscountiymen, and 
in particular by Xanthippus, the son of Ariphron, 
who accused him capitally to the Athenians, as a 
betrayer of his country. To this Miltiades could 
not personally reply, for his wound mortifying, 
he was confined to his bed ; but he was very vi- 
gorously defended by his friends, who adduced in 
his favour, the victory of Marathon, and the taking 
of Lemnos, which, after chastising the Pelasgi, 
he had reduced under the power of Athens. By 
the interference of the people, his life was saved, 
but he was condemned to pay a fine of fifty ta- 
lents*^*. His wound growing worse, Miltiades 
died, but the fine was discharged by his son 
Cimon*. 

CXXXVII. Miltiades Jiiad qbtained posses- 

sioix 

' '** Fifty talents,'] — ^This, according to Cornelius "Nepos, 
was the sum ^hich it cost the \A thcnians td fit out the- arma- 
ment which Miltiades led ^g^^ins^t.^'aros. — T, 

* Plato informs us that Miltiades was actually condemned 
to death, but was saved by the interposition of the Prytanis. — 
!t is to be wished, says Larcher, that Herodotus had' pre- 
sented the name of the g^neak>ds citizen who ^aved the iife 
of Miltiades. 
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sion of Lempo^ by thjB following means: The 
JPela^g^ans had been expelled Attica by the Athe- 
nians, whetjher justly or otherwise, I am not able 
to deterpiine : Hecataeus, the son of Hegesander, 
in his history, says unjustly. The Athenians, 
according to him, observing tlieir territory near 
Hymettiis, which they haci given up to the PeJasgi, 
as a reward for building tliem a wall, well culti- 
vated, whereas formerly it produced little, ^nd 
was of no estimation, they expelled them from 
it, without any other motive thai) envy, and a 
desire of obtaining the place. The Athenian 
accbilpt. says, that the Pelasgi were justly ex- 
pelled; this people, they assert, niade hostile 
excursions from Hymettus'", and frequently of- 
fered violence to the young women who )vent fron? 
Athens to the nine fountains, for the purpose qf 
drawing water; for at this period the Greeks 
had no slaves. Not satisfied with treating these 
with great insolence and brutality, the Pelasgi 
formed the bolder design of rendering themselyes 
masters of Athens, ^h^ Athenians think the^r 
conduct on this occasion entitled to the highest 

praise ; 



•" Ht/fhettus,]-''Th\s place, now called Hymetto, was 
anciently famous for producing fine marble, abundance of 
bees, and excellent honey. The hills of Hymettus weie the 
pccne of the celebrated story of Cephalus and Trocris. See 
Ovid de Arte Amandi, iii. 687, 

£$t prope purpureos colles florentis Hymetti 
Fons sacer, &c, T, 
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praise ; for, having detected the Pelasgi of trea- 
chery, they might justly have exterminated them, 
instead of which they only expelled them the 
country. Thus circumstanced, they dispersed 
themselves, and some of them settled at Lemnos. 
— Such are the different accounts of Hecata^us 
and the Athenians. 

CXXXVIII. Those Pelasgi who settled at 
Lemnos, were very solicitous to avenge them- 
selves on the Athenians. Knowing therefore the 
times of. their public festivals, they prepared 
two fiity-oared barks to surprise the Athenian 
females*^* who were engaged near Brauron, in 
celebrating the feast of Diana: many of tlieae 
fell into their hands, and being carried to Lemnos, 
became their concubines. These women had a ' 

number 



■^* Athenian females,] — In the Greek, the wives of the 
Athenians. It is proper to observe, that the Athenians, 
who called themselves AtheoBMi, never called their women 
Athenaiat, because Minerva is in Homer called Athenaia : 
such was their superstition. They spoke of their women by 
a periphrasis, as in this passage, or by the word «r»», astai, 
female citizens, because Athens, by way of distinction, was 
called Arv> the city. 

The feast here mentioned was called Brauronia, from the. 
pliice at which it was ce^.brated. A goat was sacrificed, 
and rluipsodists sung portions of the Iliad; it was^celebrated 
levery five years. Young girU, sacred to Diana, celebrated 
this feast in sasfiron-coloured robes ; they 'might not be more 
than ten years old, nor loss than A\t.-^Larcker^ 
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number of children, whoih they educated in the 
Athenian language and manners : these accord- 
ingly refused to associate with the other children 
of the Pelasgi : and if one of them was at any 
time beaten by them, they mutually ran to one 
another's assistance. They thought themselves 
worthy of being their masters, and ultimcitely 
became so. The Pelasgians, observing this, 
were much exasperated, for, said they, if these 
children thus unite against the oflfepring of our 
4egitimate wives, and are continually aiming at 
superiority over them, what will they do when 
they arrive at manhood. They resolved therefore 
to put these children to death, after which they 
determined also to kill their mothers. This ac- 
tion, added to a former one, in which the women 
pf Lemnos destroyed all theu- hu&bands, with 
Thoas their king'", induced the Grecians to call 
every atrocious crime Lemnian. 

CXXXIX. The Pelasgi, after tlie abov^ 

murder 



' •*» Thoas ticir W»^.]— Later writers have made llypsipyle 
preserve the life of her father Thoas. The whole of this w 
beautifully described by Valerius Tlaccus, in his second 
book. The motive which was supposed to induce the Lesbian 
women to this sanguinary action was this :--The Leniniun 
women celebrated every year a festival in honour of Vcmi??; 
but having neglected this custom, the goddess punisl.ed their 
neglect by giving them a disagreeable odour, which made 
iheir husbands avoid them. The women, thus deeniTng.Uieiu- 
ftlves despised, slew all the men.— 7'. 
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murder of their children and concubines, found 
their earth, their cattle, and their wives alike 
cursed with sterility : to obtain relief from which" 
they sent a deputation to Delphi. The Pythian 
commanded them to render such satisfaction to 
the Athenians as tliey should require ; they ac- 
cordingly went to Athens, engaging themselves 
to submit tQ whatever should be proposed. The 
Athenians set in order some couches in the Pry- 
temeum, which they adorned with the greatest 
magnificence, they prepared also a table covered 
with every delicacy; they then required the Pe- 
lasgi to surrender them Lemnos in a similar state 
of abundance : — *^ Whenever," said they, in re- 
ply, " one of your vessels shall in a single day 
" make its passage to our country with a northern 
" wind, we will comply with what you require.*' 
This they conceived to be impracticable, as Attica 
lies considerably to the south of Lenmos. 

CXL. After an intei-val of some years, when 
the Chersonese on the Hellespont came under 
the power of the Athenians, MUtiades the son of 
Cimon, under favour of the Etesian winds, passed 
in a single day from Elaeos in the Chersonese to 
Lemnos ; he instantly commanded them to depart 
from Lemnos, reminding them of the declaration 
of the Oracle'^, the completion of which they 

litUe 

««« Orac/e.]— A speech of tlie kind related in the forwer 
a chapter^ 
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little expected. With this the Hephaestians com- 
plied, but the Myrinaei not allowing the Cher- 
sonese to be Attica, sustained a siege, but were 
compelled to surrender. Thus, by means of 
Miltiades'*^, the Athenians became masters of 
Lemnos. 



chapter, though delivered by common persons, was consi- 
dered as prophetic and oracular. 

'*' Means of Miltiades.'] — Compare the account of Hero- 
lilptus with that given by Cornelius Nepos. 
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HERODOTUS. 



BOOK VII. 
P O L Y M N I A. 

CHAP. 1. 

HEN the news of the battle of 
Marathon was communicated 
to Dariu8, he^ who was before 
incensed against the Athe- 
nians, on account of their in- 
vasion of Sardis, became still 
more exasperated, and more inclined to invade 
Greece. He instantly therefore sent emissaries 
to the diiFerent cities under his power, to pro- 
vide a still greater number of transports, horses, 
corn, and provisions. In the interval which this 
business employed, Asia experienced three years 
of confusion ; her most able men being enrolled 
the Greek expedition, aad making prepara- 
tion for it In the fourth, the ^Egyptians, who baci 
been reduced by Cambyses, revolted from the 
Persians : but this only induced Darius to acce- 
lerate his preparations against both nations*. 




* This U one of the most interesting parts of the history 
«f Herodotus. It /exhibits the most qirc^oistftotial detail of 

Vol. III. E s *• 
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II. At this juncture there arose.a violent dis- 
pute among the sons of Darius, concerning th« 
succession to the throne, the Persian customs for- 
bidding the sovereign to undertake any expedi- 
tion without naming his heir. Darius had three 
sons before be ascended the throne, by the 
daughter of GobVyas; he had four aftem^ards 
by Atossa, daughter of Cyrus : Artobazanes' was 
the eldest of (he former, Xerxes of the latter. 
Not being of tlie same mother, a dispute arose* 

between 



the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, by a writer almost 
cotcmporafy. It is also impressed with the cbararter of 
auUieaticity, for it was recited to a multitude ef Greeks 
assembled at Olympia, among whom doubtless there were 
many who had fought both at Salamis aad Platan. 

' Artobazanes.'] — Larcber is of opinion, that from this per* 
aonage the celebrated Mithridates, king of Pontos, who for 
80 many years resisted the Roman power, was descended. 
Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and other authors, trace thi^ 
prince to one of the aeven Persians who conspired against 
Smerdis Magas* This Artt>b4zancs probably enjoyed tht 
•atrapy of Pontus, and his descendants doubtless enjoyed il 
also till Mithridates, surnamed Ctistes (tbe founder) be^ 
came sovereign of the country of which he bad before only 
been governor. 

This reasoning will hardly appear satisfactory* unless il 
were evident that the satrapies under the crown of Persia 
were hereditary, ivhich was by bo means the case.— T. 

* A dispute €ro*c.]— -The account given of this affair by 
Plutarch, in his Treatise of Brotherly Love^ differs mate- 
rially. 

" When Daritts died, some contended that Ariameues 
2 idiottid 
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between them; Artobaeaxies asserted his pre^ 
tensions from being the eldest of all his father'^ 
sons, a claim which mankind in general consent 
tQ acknowledge'. Xerxes claimed the throne 

because 



should succeed him^ as being eldest ; others recommeaded 
Xerxes, because Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, was his mother, 
and he was bom whilst Darius was actually king* Aria- 
menes accordingly went to Media, not with any hostila 
views, but peaceably to have the matter determined. 
Xerxes, who was on the spot, exercised the ^oyal func- 
tions ; but as soon as his brother arrived, he laid aside his. 
crown and kingly ornaments, and hastened to salute him. 
He sent him various presents, and words to this effect: 
*^ Xerxes your brother sends you these presents, to shew 
how much he honours you. If the Persians shall elect me 
king, you shall be next to myself.'' The reply of Ariamenes 
was, ** I accept your presents ; the crown I believe to be 
my right : I shall honour all my brethren, and Xerxes in 
particular." When the day of decision arrived, the Per- 
sians elected as judge Artabanus> brother of Darius. Xerxes^ 
who depended on the multitude, objected to him, for which 
he was censured by his mother Atossa : " Why," she ob- 
served, " should you refuse to have your uncle as judgie, 
one of the worthiest men in Persia ? and why dread a con- 
test, where if inferior you will still be next to the king?" 
Xerxes suffered himself to be persuaded, and after hearing 
the arguments of both, Artabanus adjudged the crown to 
Xerxes. Ariamenes on this hastily arose, made obeisance 
to bis brother, and taking him by the hand, conducted him 
to the throne." 

' Consent to aclpHOwledgeJ] — The principle of hereditary 
succession is universal, but the order has been variously 
established by convenience or caprice, by the spirit of na- 
tional institutions, pr by some partial example, which was 
Z E 2 originally 
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because he was the grandson of Cyrus, to whofli 
the Persians were indebted for their liberties. 

III. Before Darius had made any decision, 
and in the very midst of the contention, thers 
arrived at Susa, Demaratus*, the son of Ariston, 

who 

originally decided by fraud or violence.— See Gibbon^ ir. 

The jurispnidence of the Romans (he continues) appears 
tO' have deviated from the equality of nature, much les9 
than the Jewish, the Athenian, or the English institutions. 
On the li^atft of a citizen, all his descendants, unless thej 
were already freed from his parental power, were called t* 
the inheritance of his possessions. I'he insolent prerogative 
of primogeniture was unknown ; the two sexes wei*e placed 
on a just level ;: all the sons and daughters were entitled 
to an equal share of the patrimonial estate. 

Amongst the patriarchs, the first-born enjoyed a mystical 
and spiritual primogeniture. In the land of Canaan he was 
entitled to a double portion of inheritance. 

At Athens the sons were equal, but the poor daughters 
were endowed at the discretion of their brothers. 

In England the eldest son alone inherits all the land ; a 
law, says judge Blackstone, unjust only in the opinion of 
younger brothers. 

Upon the above I would remark, that Blackstone speaks 
judiciously ; whilst I can consider the sentiments of Mr. 
Gibbon as little better than declamation. It seems evi- 
dent, that property continually subdivided must be rendered 
useless to all ; or, if this were not the case, to create a nu- 
merous class too proud to be industrious, would be to intro- 
duce a swarm of useless and inactive drones into the political 
hive. The wealth of elder brothers maintains the splendour 
and dignity of a state ; the activity of the younger branches 
gives it lift and strength.— T. 

« DemarutusJl-^Xeta^ gave Demaratut the cities of 

. Perganms, 
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who being deprived of the crown of Sparta, had 
fled from Lacedaamon. This man, hearing of 
the controversy, went, as is reported, to Xerxes, 
and recommended him to urge farther, in sup- 
port of his claim, that when he was born, Darius 
was in actual enjoyment of the empire of Persia, 
but at the birth of Artobazanes, his father was 
only a private individual. The pretensions of 
Xerxes therefore could not be set aside, with- 
out the most obvious violation of equity. To 
strengthen this, the example of the Spartans' 
was adduced, among whom, those children bom 
after the accession of the prince to the throne, 
were universally preferred to those born beforel 
Xerxes availed himself of this counsel given by 
Demaratus, which so effectually impressed Da- 
rius, that he declared him his successor. For my 
own part, I think that Xerxes would have reigned 
without this advice from Demaratus, as Atossa* 
[ enjoyed an almost unlimited authority. 



Pergamus, Teuthrania, and Ilalisarnia, because be attended 
liim on bis expedition to Greece. Tbese places were en- 
joyed by Eurystbenes and Procles, bis descendants, at tb« 
•nd of tlie first year of tbe 95th Olympiad. — Larcher. 

' Example of the Spartans,] — Cragius, in bis useful book 
De Bepablica Lacedaemoniorum, speaks at some length on 
tbe rigbt of succeeding to tbi! throne of Sparta ; but I do 
not find that be mentions tbe particularity which is here 
sanctioned by tlie respectable authority of Herodotus. — T. 

* Attosa was the daughter of Cyrus, and wife to her 

hrother Cambyses. She afterward was married to Sraerdis 

E E 3 the 
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IV. Darius having declared Xerxes his hek; 
prepared to march ; but in the year which suc- 
ceeded the JEgyptian revolt, he died; having 
reigned thirty-six years, without being able to 
gratify his resentment against the ^Egyptians^ 
and Athenians who had opposed his power. 

V» On his death, Xerxes immediately suc- 
ceeded to tUe throne, who from the first, seemed 
wholly inclined to the Egyptian rath^ than the 
Athenian war. But Mardonius, who was his 
cousin, being the son of Gobryas, by a sistar of 
Darius, thus addressed him : ^' I should think, 
'^ Sir ^, that the Athenians, who have so griev- 

" ously 



the magus, and again after his death to Darius* If Aspasios 
may be believed, she came to a most miserable end. In a 
transport of fury, her son Xerxes tore her in pieces, and 
afterward devoured her. Hip^Df • rv9 TlifCM fixctStvi itetfuq 

^ jEgt/ptians,] — Aristotle On this subject is at variance 
^th Herodotus; he says that Darius having taken pos- 
session of ^gypt, passed over from thence into Greece, con- 
founding Darius with Xerxes. The authority of Herodotus, 
says Larcher, who was almost a contemporary, seems pre- 
'ferable to that of Aristotle, who lived a long time afterward. 

' / 9hould tkinky Sir.] — ^The word Af^vora I have rendered 
" Sir ;" Larcher has expressed it by the word ** Seigneur," 
as most significant of the reverence with which a slave ad- 
dressed his lord. For my own part, I am inclined to con* 
sider it as a term of general respect, and not as having any 
appropriate signification, to intimate the condition of the 

Persians 
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** ously injured the Persians, ought not to esoape 
** with impunity. I would neverthelesB have 
" you execute what you immediately propose ; 
" but when you sliall have chastised the inso- 
" lence of vEgypt, resume the expedition against 
" Athens. Thus will your reputation be esta- 
" blished, and others in future be deterred from 
** molesting your dominions." What he said 
was farther enforced by representing the beauties 
of Europe, that it was exceedingly fertile, abound- 
ed with all kinds of trees •, and desei-ved to be 
possessed by the king alone. 



Pei*8iaos with regard to their sovereigns. Thus, amongst 
the Jews, the word Rabbi meant, as it is properly rendered 
in our vertiona, ** master," that is to say, it dkl not imply 
that they to whom it was applied were the masters of those 
who used it; but it was a term which custom adopted, and 
politeness sanctified, as respectful from an inferior to a 
person above him. Add to this, tbaJt it was peculiar to th^ 
lofty g/Boius of the oriental languages to adopt phrases by 
no means to be interpreted or understood in their strict and 
literal sense. — T, 

Probably the term ** Sire" would not have been im- 
proper. The speaker was the king's relation, as well as 
his subject Not improbably our master, or mister, had a 
similar origin. 

• Trees,] — Yet the mention of trees from the mouth of a 
Persian, when speaking of another country, was very cbay 
racteristic. Persia is remarkably baie of trees. M. De 
Beauchamp, who had traverst:d it, says, on the occasion 
of his viewing the beautiful forests on the southern shores 
of the Euxine : " La Perse ce famcux empire de Perse n'a 
ni bois, ni rivieres, du moins dans la partie septenthonale 
que j'ai parcourrue Tespace de 300 lieuve." 

Mem. sur I'.iigypte, v. ii. p, i/^w 
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VL Mardonius said this, being desirous of 
new enterprizes, and ambitious of the govern- 
ment of Greece. Xerxes at length acceded to 
his counsel, to which he wa$ also urged by other 
considerations. Some messengers came from 
Thessaly on the part of the Aleuadoe, imploring 
the king to invade Greece; to accomplish whicb, 
they used the most earnest endeavours. These 
AleuadsB * were the princes of Thessaly : their 
solicitations were strengthened by the Pisistra* 
tidasy who had taken refuge at Susa, and who to 
the arguments before adduced, added others. 
They had among them Onomacrttus, an Athe- 
nian, a femous priest^ who sold the oracles of 
Musaeus; with him they had been reconciled 
previous to their arrival at Susa. This man had 
been formerly banished from Athens by the son 
of Pbistratus; for Lasus' of Hermione had de- 
tected hini in the fact of introducing a pretended 
oracle, among the verses of Musasus, intimating 

that 

* It appears from Herodotus, book ix. chap. 5^9 ^^^^ there 
were three of these, aud their names were Thorax. Thrasy- 
deius, and Euripylus. 

^ Lasus,] — Lasus was a musician, poet, and, according to 
some, ope of the seven sages of Greece. He was the in- 
ventor of the dithyrambic verse, and of the circular dances. 
Aristophanes, in the Aves, calls him wvAie hiaaxetXot. He 
was fond of gaming : and, according to Plutarch, when Xe- 
nophanes refused once to play with him, he reproachecjL him 
with cowardice : " Yes,'' answered X^nophanes, *' in every 
thing which is base and dishonest, I confess myself 9 
tpwvd,"— T. 
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that the islands contiguous to Lemnos should be 
overwhelmed in the ocean. Hipparchus for this 
expelled hioi^ though he had been very intimate 
with him before. He accompanied the Fisis- 
tratidse to Susa, who always spoke of him in 
terms highly honourable; upon which account^ 
whenever he appeared in the royal presence, he 
recited certain oracular verses. He omitted 
whatever predicted any thing unfortunate to the 
Barbarians, selecting only what promised them 
auspiciously; among other things he said the 
fates decreed that a Persian should throw a 
bridge over the Hellespont . 

VII. Thus was the mind of Xerxes assailed 
by the predictions of the priest, and the opinions 
of the Pi^istratidae. In the year'** which fol- 
lowed the death of Darius, he determined on an 
expedition , against Greece, but commenced hos- 
tilities with those who had revolted from the 
Persians, These being subdued, and the whole 
of ^gypf' more effectually reduced than it had 

been 

*** In the year.} — Herodotus was born this year, at Hali- 
earnassuB in Car la. See Aulus Gellius, book xv« c. 23. 

** Hellanicus, Herodotus, and Tbucydides flourished in 
the same tin^e, and were nearly of the same age; Hella- 
picus, in the commencement of the Peloponnesiitn war, was 
pixty-five years old, Herodotus fifty-three, and Tbucydides 
forty.*'— r. 

^* ?rAo/e^yrgy/7/.]— Xerxes haviag ascended the throne, 

employed 
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been by Darius, he confided the goveminent of it 
to Achaemenes his own brother, son of Darius. 
Achoemenes was afterwards slain by Ifiaros, a 
Libyan, tlie son of Psammitichuk 

VIII. After the subjection of ^Egypt, Xerxes 
prepared to lead an army against Athens, but 
first of all he called an assembly of the principal 
Persians, to hear their sentiments, and to deliver 
without reserve, his own. He addressed them to 
the following purport : " You will remember, O 
*' Persians, that I am not about to execute any 
" new project of my own; I only pursue the 
** path which has been previously marked out for 
" me. I have learned from my ancestors, that 
" ever since we recovered this empire from the 
^ Medes, after the depression of Astyages by 
^ Cyrus,' we have never been in a state of inac- 
" tivity. A deity is our guide, and auspiciously 
" conducts us to prosperity. It must be un- 
** necessary for me to relate the exploits of 
** Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius, and the na- 
" tions they added to our empire. For my own 

" part, 



employed the first year of bis reign in carrying on the pre- 
parations for the reduction of >^gypt, which his father had 
begun. He confirmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the pri- 
vileges granted them by his father, especially that of having 
the tribute of Samaria for the furnishing them with sacri- 
fices for the carrying on of the divine worship in the Hmple 
i^f God at that plact.-^'Frideaux^ 
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** part, ever since my accession to the throne, it 
^^ ]|ias been ray careful endeavour not to reflect 
" any disgrace upon my forefethers, by suffering 
=" the Persian power to diminish. My delibe- 
^ rations on this matter have presented me with 
" a prospect fail of glory; they have pointed 
" out to me a region not inferior to our own in 
" extent, and far exceeding it in fertility, which 
" incitements are farther promoted by the ex- 
** pectation of honourable revenge; I havethere- 
'^ fore assembled you to explain what I intend; 
** I have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the 
** Hellespont", to lead my forces through Eu- 
" rq)e into Greece, and to inflict vengeance on 
" the Athenians for the injuries offered to my 
" father and Persia. You well know that this 
** war was intended by Darius, thou^ death de- 
*' prived him of the means of vengeance. Con- 

" sidering 



■* Hellespont.] — Bochart thinks it very probable, what 
other learned men have also conjectured, Uiat the Helles- 
pont V7as originally called Elis-pont, from Elisha, the eldest 
of Javan's sons; and it may be added> that one of the 120 
provinces, as they stood in the rolls of the Persian empire, 
was named Provincia Afysionensis, for so Herodotus informs 
us; and it is placed between the provinces of Ionia and 
Phrygia, coa>prebending i^lia. From the authoiity above 
cited, upon the change of language Elisha the son of Javaa 
was called ^olus. 7'he Jewish rabbins explain tibe name 
Elisha, ad insulam ; and V'arro, as cited by Servius, on the 
1st iEneid, gives the same title to iEolus Hippotades, styling 
bim Doiuiiius insularum (lord of the islaadB.)*— T. 
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^' sideling trhat is due to him and to Persia, it 
'* is my determination not to remit my exertions, 
" till Athens shall be taken and bmmed'^ The 
" Athenians, unprovoked, first insulted me and 
*^ my father : under the conduct of Aristagoras 
" of Miletus, our dependant and slave, they at- 
'^^ tacked Sardis, and <:onsumed with fire, ouf 
" groves and temples. What they perpetrated 
" against you, when, led by Datis and Arta- 
" phemes, you penetrated into their country, 
" you know by £M;al experience. Such are my 
** inducements to proceed against them : but 1 
" have also additional motives. If we reduce 
** these and their .neighbours who inhabit the 
" country of Pelops the Phrygian, to our power, 
" the Persian empire will be limited by the hea- 
*' vens alone ; the sun will illuminate no country 
" contiguous to ours: I shall overrun all Eu* 
" rope, and with your assistance possess unli- 

-" mited 



" Taken and bvmed,] — Mr. Glover had probably this 
spetch of Xerxes in his miod, when he wrote the following 
lines, which he makes Mardonius utter on entering Athens ; 

Is this the city whose presamption dar'd 
Invade the lord of Asia? sternly said 
Mardonius, entering. — ^Whither now are fled 
Th' audacious train, whose firebrands Sardis felt f 
Where'er you lurk, Athenians, if in sight, 
Soon shall ^ou view your citadel in flames; 
Or, if retreated to a distant land, 
No distant land of refuge shall you find 
Against avenging Xerxes. AthenaH. 
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^ mited dominion. For if I am properly in- 
^ formed, there exists no race of men, nor can 
^ any city or nation be found, which if these 
*' be reduced, can possibly resist our arms : we 
" shall thus subject, as well those who have, as 
^^ those who have not injured us. I call there* 
'^ fore for your assistance, which I shall thank- 
^* fully accept and acknowledge; I trust that 
*^ with cHeerfulness and activity you will all 
^ assemble at the place I shall appoint To 
•* him who shall appear with the greatest number 
>* of well-provided troops, I will present tliose 
^' gifts which in our country are thought to con- 
'* far the highest honour. That I may not ap- 
^' pear to dictate my own wishes in an arbitrary 
** manner, I commit the matter to your reflec- 
•* tion, permitting every one to deliver his senti- 
^'' ments with freedom." 

IX. When Xerxes had finished, Mardonius 
inade the following reply: ^' Sir, you are not 
^\ only the most illustrious of all the Persians 
** who have hitherto appealed, but you may 
*^ securely defy the competitbn of posterity. 
'' Among other things which you have advanced, 
** alike excellent and just, you are entitled to 
'^ our particular admiration for not suffering the 
" people of Ionia, contemptible as they are, to 
" insult us with impunity. It would indeed be 
*• preposteroas, if after reducing to our power 

'' the 
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^^ the Sacfle, the Indians, the .SthiopianSy and 
'^ the Assyrians, with many other great and 
*^ illustrious nations, not in revenge- of injuries 
^< received, but solely from the honourable de- 
** sire of dominion, we should not inflict ven- 
** geance on these Greeks who, without provo- 
" cation, have molested us. There can be 
^ nothing to excite our alarm ; no multitude of 
*• troops, no extraordinary wealth; weliave tried 
" their mode of fighting, and know their weak- 
** ness. Their/descendants, who under the names 
" of lonians, JEolians and Dorians, reside within 
<< our dominions, we first subdued, and now 
" govern. Their prowess I myself have known, 
*' when at the command of your father I pro- 
*' secuted a war against them. I penetrated 
'^ Macedonia, advanced almost to Athens, and 
" found no enemy to encounter. Beside this, 
" I am informed that in all their military under- 
" takings the Greeks betray the extremest igno- 
^* ranee and folly. Jis soon m they commence 
^^ hostilities among themselves, their first care is 
^^ to find a larg& and beautiful plain'^ where 

" they 

*♦ Plain."] — The RomaDs, in attacking an enemy, 90 dis^ 
posed their army, as to be able to rally three different times. 
This has been thought by many as the great secret of the 
Roman discipline; because fortune must have foiled their 
effi)rts three different times before they could be possibly 
defeated. The Greeks drew np their forces in one extended 
liner, and therefore depended upon the effect of the first 
charge.— r. 
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^ tj^ey appear and give battle : the comequenot 
^ 18, that even the victoi*s auifer severe loss ; of 
^ the vanquished I say nothing, for they are 
** totally destroyed. As tliey use one common 
^ language, they ought in policy to terminate all 
^ disputes by the mediation of ambassadors, and 
*' above all things to avoid a war among them* 
^^ selves : or, if this should prove unavoidable^ 
*^ they should mutually endeavour to find a place 
^' of great natural strength, and then try the 
'^ isftue of a battle. By pursuing as absurd a 
^ conduct as I have described, the Greeks suf- 
^ fered me to advance as far as Macedonia with- 
*^ out resistance. But who. Sir, shall oppose 
*^ you at the head of the forces and the fleet of 
*^ Asia? The Greeks, I think, never can be so 
'^ audacious. If however I should be deceived, 
*' and they shall be so mad sa to engage us, they 
^^ will soon imd to their cost that in the art of 
" war we are the first of mankind. Let us how- 
*' ever adopt various modes of proceeding, for 
** perfection and success can only be the reoult' 
" of frequent experiment." — In this manner, 
JVIardonius seconded the speech of Xerxes. 

X. A total silence prevailed in the assembly, 
no one daring to oppose'^ what had been said; 

till 

I ' > »■ ■ ' I.I. ■■ ■ ■ ..i.i , I ■ , 11 ■ 

.** b^ing to appose,] — The following is from ^li^n's Va- 
rious History, book xii. c. 6a. 

" This was one of the Persian laws^ if any one; tljuugbV. 

. p^per 
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till at length Artabanus, son of Hystasped, and 
uncle to Xerxes^ deriving confidence from his 
relationship, thus delivered his sentiments: ^' Un- 
^^ less, O king, different sentiments be submitted 
" to the judgment, no alternative of choice re- 
" mains, the one introduced is of necessity 
" adopted. The purity of gold cannot be ascer- 
** tained by a smgle specimen ; it is known and 
" approved by comparing it with others. It was 
" my advice to Darius, your father and my bro- 
^^ ther, that he should by nd means undertake 
" an expedition against the Scythians, a people 
" without towns and cities. Allured by his 
" hopes of subduing them, he disregarded my 
" admonitions; and proceeding to execute his 
" purpose was obliged to return, having lost 
" numbers of his best troops. The men, O king, 
" whom you are preparing to attack, are far 
" superior to the Scythians, and alike formidable 
" by land and sea. I deem it therefore my duty 
" to forewarn you of the dangers you will have 
" to encounter. You say that, throwing a bridge 
" over the Hellespont, you will lead your forces 
^^ through Europe into Greece ; but it may pos- 

" sibly 

proper to give advice to the king about any thing which 
was forbidden, or ambiguous, he did so standing on a golden 
tile : if bis advice appeared to be snhitary, the gold tile was 
given him as a reward : be was nevertheless beaten for pre- 
suming to contradict the king.*' " But in my opinion," says 
JEUan, ** a man of an ingenuous mind would never have sub- 
mlttud to the disgrace for the sake of the reward.**— T. 
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" sibly hapj)en, that either on land or by sea, ot 
" perhaps by botli, you may sustain a< ^feat, 
^ " for our enemies are repoited to be valiant. 

" Of this indeed we have had sufficient testis 
" mony; for if the Athenians by thi6ittselves 
*^ routed the numerous avmies of Datls and Ar- 
" taphernes, it proves that we are n6t, e^ht» by 
" land or sea, perfectly invincible. Ify pnsparing 
" their fleet, they shall be victorious by sJfta, And 
" afterward sailing to the Hellespont^ shall de- 
" stroy your bridge, we may dread ill that is 
" bad. I do not argue in this respect from my 
" own private conjecture; we can all' of lis 
" remember how very narrowly we escaped de- 
" stpuction, when your father, throwing bridges 
^* over the Tkracian Bosphoms and this Ister, 
^^ passed into Scythia. The guard of this pass 
" was intrusted to tiie lonians, whom the Scy- 
" thians urged to break it down, by thel most 
" earnest importunity. If at this period His- 
^^ tioeus of Miletus had not opposed the senti- 
" ments of the rest, there would have been an 
", end of the Persian name. It is painful to 
" repeat, and afflicting to remember, that the 
" safety of our prince and his dominions de- 
" pended on a single man. Listen therefore to 
" my advice, and where no necessity demands it, 
" do not involve yourself in danger. For the 
presienft, dismiss this meeting; revolve the 
matter more seriously in your mind, and at' a 
Vol. Ill: F f « futiir^ 
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*^ future and seasonable time make known your 
" determination. For my own part, I have 
*^ found from experience, that deliberation pro- 
." duces the happiest effects. In such a case, if 
" the evefat does not answer our wishes, we still 
" merit the praise of discretion, and fortune is 
^^ alone to be blamed. He who is rash and in- 
^ considerate, although fortune may be kind; 
** and anticipate his desires, is not the less to be 
" censured for temerity. You may have ob- 
" served how the thunder-bolt of Heaven chas- 
'^ tises the insolence of the more enormous 
^^ animals, whilst it passes over without injury 
" the weak and insignificant : before these wea- 
" pons of the gods you must have seen how the 
^^ proudest palaces*^ and the loftiest trees fall 
'^ and perbh. The most conspicuous thbgs are 
*^ those which are chiefly singled out as objects 
*^ of the divine displeasure. From the same 

" principlt 

■• Proudest Palaces.] 

Auream quisquis mediocritatetn 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

Sobrius aula. 
Saepius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus : et celsae graviore casus 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque summos 

Fulgura montes. Hor, hu.lo. 

Artabaaus may here be supposed to allude to the destructiOB 
•f the army of Semiacherib by mice, as related in book iL 
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'* principle it is that a mighty army is some^ 
** times overthrown by one that is contemptible ; 
" for the Deity in his anger sends his terrors 
" among them, and makes them perish in a 
" manner unworthy of their former glory. Per- 
" feet wisdom'^ is the prerogative of Heaven 
" alone, and every measure undertaken with 
" temerity is liable to be perplexed with error, 
" and punished by misfortune. Discreet cau- 
" tion, oh the contrary, has many and peculiar 
" advantages, which if not apparent at the mo- 
" ment, reveal themselves in time. Such, O 
" king, is my advice ; and little does it become 
" you, O son of Gobryas, to speak of the Greeks 
" in a language foolish as well as false. By ca- 
" lumniating GrciBce, you excite your sovereign 
" to war, the great object of all your zeal: but 
'^ I entreat you to forbear; calumny is a restless 
" vice, where it is indulged there are always two 
" who offer injury. The calumniator himself is 
'^ injurious, because he traduces an absent per^ 

" son; 



*' Perfect wiWom.]— The English reader may perhaps 
thank me for taking this opportuqity of relating an anecdote 
of the celebrated Buffon, hot gener^ly known: That per* 
feet wisdom ;& the attribute of. Heaven only, no human, 
being, we -should suppose, would be inclined to controvert ; 
yet Buffon, during his lifetime, suffered a statue to be 
erected to him with this remarkable inscription, majest'ati 
NATURA PAR iNO-SNiyMy which Can surely be applicable 
to the beity alone.—r. 

F F 2 
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^^ son ; he is also injurious who suffers himaelf 
to be persuaded without investigating tJiB 
** truth. The person traduced is doubly in- 
" jured, first by him who propagates, and se- 
^* condly by him who receives the calumny. If 
*< this war be a measure of necessity, let it be 
'^ prosecuted; but let the king ^remain at home 
*< with his subjects. Suflfer the children of us 
** two to remain in his power, as the test of our 
*^ different opinions; and do you, M«rdonius, 
** conduct the ww with whatever forces you shall 
** thkik expedient. If, agreeably to your re- 
*^ presentations, the designs of the king shall be 
*^ successful, let me and my children perish; 
*^ but if what I predict shall be accomplished, 
" let your children die, an,d yourself too, in case 
*^ you shall return. If you refuse these condi- 
^ tione^ and are stitt resolved to lead an army 
^ into Greece, I do not hesitate to declare, that 
^ all those who shall be left behind will hear 
^ that Mardonius, after having involved the 
" Persians in some conspicuous calamity, be- 
'^ came a prey to dogs, and ravenous^ birds, in the 
" territories either of Athena or Lacedaemon, or 
*^ probably during his march tliuther. Thus you 
" will know, by Yatal experience, what those menr 
^ are, against whom you endeavour tq persuade; 
" t\)Le king tq prosecute a war." 

*^ XI. When Artabanusr had fiaithedy Xerxes 

thus 
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thus. angrily replied: " Artabanus, you are my 
" fathers brother, which ^one prevents your 
^^ receiving the chastisement duq to your foolish 
M^ speech. This mark of ignominy shall however 
" adhere tp you — as you are so dastardly and 
.^* mean, you sh^l not accompany me to Greece, 
" but remain at home, the companion of our 
" women^ Without your, assistance, I shall pro- 
** ceed in the accomplishment of my designs j 
" for I should ill deserve to be esteemed the son 
" of Darius '•, who was the son of Hystaspes, 
*' and reckoned among his ancestors, Arsamis, 
^* Arinnis, Teispeus, Cyrus, Cambyses,Teispeus, 
*^ and Achaemenesy if I did not gratiiy my re* 

^* v^nge 



*^Son of Darius.] — ^The following was the genealogy of 
this iamily: 

ACHJCMENES* 

I 

Teispeus* 
CambtsEs. 

I 

Ctrus. 



CaMBTSES. TtlSFEUS. 

I I 

Cyrus, ARininB. 

I , I 

Cambtses. Arsamis. 

Utstaspes* 

I 

Darivs, 

FF 3 
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" venge upon the Athenians. I am well assured 
" that if we on our parts were tranquil, tjiey 
" would not, but would invade and ravage our 
" country. This we may reasonably conclude 
' " from their burning of Sardis, and their incur^ 
" sions into Asia. Neither party can therefore 
" recede ; we must advance to the attack of the 
" Greeks, or we must prepare to sustain theirs; 
" we must either submit to them, or they to us ; 
'^ in enmities like these there can be no medium. 
** Injured as we have been, it becomes us to seek 
" for revenge; for I am determined to know 
" what evil is to be dreaded from those whom 
" Pelops the Phrygian, the slave of my ancestors, 
" so effectually subdued, that even to this day 
" they, as well as their country, are distinguished 
" by his name." 

XII. On the approach of evening the senti- 
ments of Artabanus gave great disquietude to 
Xerxes, and after more serious deliberation with 
himself in the night, he found himself still less 
inclined to the Grecian war. Having decided 
on tlie subject, he fell asleep, when, as the Per- 
sians relate, the following vision appeared to 
him. — He dreamed that he saw before him a 
man of unusual size and beauty, who thus ad- 
dressed him : " Are you then determined, O 
" Persian, contrary to your former resolutions, 
'' not to lead an army against Greece, although 

** you 
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" you have ordered your subjects, to prepare 
'^ their forces ? This change in your sentiments 
^^ is absurd in itself, and will certainly be cen- 
^^ sured by the world. Resume, therefore, and 
** persist in what you had resolved by day,** 
Having said this, the vision disappeared. 

XIII. The impression made by tiie vision va- 
nished with the morning. Xerxes a second time 
convoked the former meeting, and again ad* 
dressed them: " Men of Persia," said he, " you 
^^ will forgive me, if my former sentiments are 
'^ changed. I am not yet arrived at the full 
'^ maturity of my judgment; and they who wish 
'' me to prosecute the measures which I before 
" seemed to approve, do not remit their impor- 
^^ tunities. When I first heard the opinion of 
^' Artabanus, I yielded to the emotions of youth, 
^^ and expressed myself more petulantly than 
^' was becoming, to a man of his years. To 
^' prove that I see my indiscretion, I am resolved 
** to follow his advice. It is not my intention 
'^ to undertake an expedition against Greece; 
" remain therefore in tranquillity.'' — ^The Per- 
sians, hearing these sentiments, prostrated them* 
selves with joy before the king, 

XIV. On the following night the same phw- 
tom appeared a second time to Xerxes in his 
sleep, and spake to him as follows : '^ Son of 

F F 4 ** Darius, 
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^^ Darius^ disregarding my admonitions as of no 
^* weight or value, you have publicly renounced 
'^ all thoughts of war. Hear what I say : unless 
" you iinmediajtely undertake that which I re- 
" commend, the same short period of time which 
" has seen you great and powerful, shall behold 
" you reduced and abject" 

XV. Terrified at the vision, the king leaped 
from his' couch, and sent for Ai1;abanu8. As 
soqn as he approached, " Artabanus," exclaimed 
Xerxes, "in retiu?n for your salutary counsel, I 
f^ reproached and insulted you ; but as soon as 
f ^ I became master : of myself I endeavoured to 
^* prove my repentance, by adopting what you 
** proposed; This however, whateva: may be 
f ^ my wishes, I am unable to do. As soon as my 
^* former determinations were changed, I beheld 
" in my sleep 2^ vision, which first endeavoured 
(^ to dissuade me, and has this moment left me 
^^ with threats. If what I have seen proceed 
^* from the interference of some deity, who is 
^* solicitous that L should make war on Greece,, 
** it will doubtless ig^pear to you, and give you a 
^ similar mandate. This will I think be the 
" case, if you will assume my habit, and after 
*' sitting on my throne retire to rest in my 
^\ ap^ment." 

XVI. Artabanus was at first unw^ling to cpm-s 
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ply, alleging that he was not worthy to sit ofi 
the throne of the kmg'^. But being urged^ he 
finally acquiesced, after tlius expressing h\$ sen- 
timents: ** I am of opinion, O king, that to think 
** well, • and to follow what is well-advised^ is 
" alike commendable** : both these qualities are 
'^ yours; but the artifice of evil counsellors mis- 
^ leads you. Thus, the ocean is of itself most 
^* nseful to mankind, but the stormy winds ren- 
^^ der it injurious, by disturbing its natural sur- 
^ fece. Your reproaches gave me less uneasi- 

. " ness 



»• Ofthekmg.]'--i:o sit on the king's throne, was in Persia 
deemed a capital offeoce. 

*° Alike commendable,'] — Larcher at this passage quotes the 
two following sentences, from Livy and from Cicero. 

Sa^e ego audivi milites eum prinum esse vimm qui ipse 
coB&uUt quid in rem sit, secundum eum qui bene monenti 
obediat« 

I have oflen heard, my fellow-soldiers, that he was first to 
be esteemed who gave advice suitable to the oeeasion; and 
that he deserved the second place who followed it- 
Lit?, xxii. 29. 

Sapientissimum dicunt eum cui quod opus sit veniat in 
mentem, proxime accedere ilium, qui alterius bene inveutie 
obtemperet. — Which passage of Cicero, pro Cluentio, may be 
rendered nearly the same as that from Livy. The senti* 
ment is originally Hesiod s, and is by him beantifutty ex- 
pressed in his Works and Daj^, ver. 293, It has been imi* 
tated also by Sophocles, in his Antigone. The turn Cicero 
gives it is curious enough 2 " In folly,** he says, " it 19 just* 
the contrary, the greatest fool is he who thinks of an ab- 
surdity; the ne2(t be who adopts it'' Tbia is peifectlj 
true.— 2\ 
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'* ness than to see that when two oiHnions were 
^ submitted to public deliberation, the one aim* 
" ing to restrain, the other to countenance the 
" pride of Persia, you preferred that which was 
*' full of danger to yourself and your country, 
" rejecting the wiser counsel, which pointed out 
^ the evil tendency of ambition. Now that yo« 
^ have changed your resolution with respect to 
^ Greece^ a phantom has appeared, aiul, as you 
" say, by some divine interposition, has forbidden 
** your present purpose of dismissing your forces. 
" But, my son, I dispute the divinity of this in- 
** terposition, for of the fallacy of dreams I, who 
** am more experienced than yourself can pro- 
" duce sufficient testimonies. Dreams in general 
" originate from those incidents which have most 
" occupied the thoughts during the day*'. Two 
'^ days since, you will remember, that this ex- 
" pedition was the object of much warm discus- 
" sion: but if this vision be really sent from 
" Heaven, your reasoning upon it is just, and 
" it will certainly appear to me as it has done 
" to you, expressing itself to a similar effect; 

" but 



*' During the day.] — ^After all that has heen 8uid and 
written on the subject of dreams, I shall I hope be excused, 
mrhen I confess that the following words of Mr. Locke are to 
me quite satisfactory on the subject. 

" The dreams of sleeping men are all made up of th^ 
waking man's ideas,' though for the most part oddly put to^ 
[gether."^r. 
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** but it MFill not show itself to me dressed in your 

'^ robes, and reclining on your couch, sooner 

'^^ than if I were in my own habit and my own 

" apartment No changis of dresjB will induce 

" the phantom, if it does appear, to mistake me 

^ for you. If it shall hold me in contempt, it 

'" will not appear to me, however I may be 

" clothed. It unquestionably however merits 

'^ attention; its repeated appearance I myself 

^^ must acknowledge to be a proof of its divinity. 

>^ If you are determined in your purpose, I am 

<^< ready to go to rest in your apartinent: but 

'^ till I see the phantom myself I •shall retain my 

^' former opinions/* 

XVII. Artabanus, expecting to find the king^s 
dream of no importance, did as he w;as ordered. 
He accordingly put on the robe of Xerxes, seated 
himself on the royal throne^ and afterward re- 
tired to the king's apartment. The same phan- 
tom which had disturbed Xerxes appeared to 
.him^^ and thus addressed him : ** Art thou the 
^^ man who, pretending to watch over the con- 
^* duct of Xerxes, art endeavouring to restrain 
^* his designs against Greece? Your perverse- 

" ness 



^ Appeared to him.'] — Larcher reasonably supposes that 
this was a plot of Mardonius to impose on Xerxes; and that 
some person, dressed and disguised for the purpose, acted 
(he part of the ghost. 
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^ ftess sAiall be poniiihed both now atid ia fiiMre; 

^ and as for Xentes himself^ ht.has been fore- 

*^^ warned of the evils he will sufier, if disobedient 

^ to my will*' ^ • 

XVIII. Such were tbeihreatt which Arta- 
banus heard from the spectre, which at thi same 
time made an «({prt to barn out his eyes with a 
hot iron. Alarmed at his danger, ArtdMias 
leaped from his coach, land utfcering a loud, cry^ 
went insta!^ly to Xerxes^ After relating his 
tision, he thw s{mke to hkn:: (M Being a mai^ O 
'* king, of mucH experienoe^ and having seen the 
" undertakings of the powerful foiied by the 
" efforts of the weak, I was unwilling that you 
*' should indulge the fervour of ydur age. Of 
^^ the ill effects of inordmate ambition^ I had 
^* seen a fetal proof, m the expeditioD which 
^' Cyrus unddrtxx)k agains): the MassagetsD; I 
^ knew also what became pf the army c^ Caooir 
^ byses in their attack of JEthiopia ; and lastly, 
'* I myself witnessed the misfortunes of Darius^ 
^ in his hostilities with the Scythians. The re- 
" membrance of these incidents induced me to 
** believe that if yoii continued a peac^l reign, 
** you would beyond all men deserve the cha- 
" racter of happy : but as your present incli- 
" nation seems directed by some supernatural 
" influence, and as the Greeks seem marked out 
" by Heaven for destruction, I acknowledge that 
7 . . " mjr 
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** TDj senttment&adfe changed; ckiiyou thenefiom 
^ make known ta the Persians the extraondiQarf 
^ intmuktions yoo have received^ imd direct yamr 
^ dependants to' hasten the preparations joa had 
^' before coimmaided Be careful^ in wbal ce^ 
^ lates to yourself, to secotad the intentiona of 
** the gods«''-^The Tision indeed had so powev^ 
lolly impressed the miiid& of both, dnt as soooi 
as the morning appeared^ Xerxes cooMnonicaSed 
kna intentions to the Persians ; whieh Actabanua, 
in opposition to his fdrmer sentiments^ nov 
openly and warmly approved^ 

•XIX. Whilst every thing was ma^cing peaiitf 
lor his departure, Xei^es saw a third vision. 
The magi to whom it was related were olopinioni 
that it portended to Xerxes^ imlinaited aind uni^ 
versal empire. The king conceived himself to be 
crowned with the MTeath of an olive^-ti^ee, whose 
branches covered all the earth, \mt thaft this 
wreath suddenly and totaHy disappeared. AfteH 
the above interpretation of the magi had been 
macie known m tne" national assembly' or tne 
Persians,, the goyernoiis departed to their several 
provinces, eager to execute the eoiiimands tliey 
had received, in expectation of the promised 
newacd. 

XX. Xerxes was so anxious to complete his 
l|eyi^ that npi part of tbe contment was left 

witbKmt 
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without being ransacked for this purpose. After 
the reduction of JEgypt, four. entire years were 
employed in assembling the army and collecting 
provisions ; but in the beginning of the fifth '^ he 
began his march, with an immense body of forces. 
Of all the military expeditions, the fame of which 
has come down to us, this w^ far the greatest, 
much exceeding that which Darius undertook 
against Scytliia, as well .as the incursion made. by. 
the Scythians, who pursuing tlie Cimmerians, 
entered Media, and made themselves entire 
masters of almost all the higher parts of Asia ; 
an incursion which afforded Darius the pretence 
for his attacjk on Scytbia. It surpasses also 
the famous expedition of the sons of Atreus 
against Troy, as well as that of the Mysians 
and Teucrians before the Trojan war. These 
nations, passing over the Bosphorus . into Europe, 
reduced all the inhabitants of Thrace, advancing 
to the Ionian sea, and thence as far as the southern 
part of the river Peneus. 

XXL None 

■ ■»^w I ■ t.»i ww I., I ■■ Ilia I.,, II,. 1.1,1 .... 

** Beginning ^^AeJf/?A.]— Darius was three years in pre- 
paring for an expedition against Greece ; in the fourth iEgypt 
revolted, and in the following year Darius died ; this there- 
fore was the fifth year after the battle of Marathon. Xerxes" 
employed four years in making preparations for the same pur- 
pose ; in the fifth he began his march, he advanced to Sardis, 
and there wintered ; in the beginning of the following spring 
he entered Greece. This therefore was in the eleventh year 
afUr the battle of Marathon ; which account agreeswith that 
giyen b^ Thucydides. — T, 
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XXI. None of the expeditions already men- 
tioned, nor indeed any other, may at all be com*' 
pared with this of Xerxes * It would be diffi- 
cult to specify any nation of Asia, which did not 
accompany the Persian monarch against Greece, 
or any waters, except great rivers, which were 
not exhausted by his armies. Some supplied 
ships, some a body of infcuitry, others of horse ; 
some provided transports for the cavalry and the 
troops; others brought long ships to serve as 
bridges ; many also brought vessels laden wiA 
corn, all which preparations were made for three 
years, to guard against a repetition of the trala- 
mities which the Persian fleet had formerly sus- 
tained, in their attempts to double the promon- 
tcwry of Mount Athos. The place of rendezvous 
for the triremes was at Elaeos of the Chersonese 
from whence detachments from the ai my were 
sent, and by force of blows compelled to dig 
a passage through Mount Athos *♦, with orders 

to 



* This expedition of Xerxes against Greece, observes Lar- 
cher, was foretold by the prophet Daniel 80 years before it 
took place. — See Daniel, c. xi. v. 2. 

" Behold, there shall stend up yet three kings in Persia; 
and the fourth shall be far richer than they all : and by his 
strength through his riches, he shall stir up all a^inst the 
realm of Grecia." 

*♦ nrwgh Mount ^/^o«.]— This. incident Mr. Richardson 
conceives to be utterly incredible. This promontory was, as 
hs justly remarks, no more than soo miles from Athens : and 

yet 
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to reUere each other at cerfain regorlar iintervtds. 
The undertaking was assisted by those who inha- 
bited the loountain, and the condnct of the work 
was confided to Babaris^ the son of Megafcyzus^ 
and Antachaeus, son of Artseas, both of whom 
were Persians* 

XXII. AthoB is a large and noble laountain, 
projecting into the sea, and inhabited; where it 
terminates on the iasid side, it has the appearance 
of a peninsuia, and fbnns an; isthmiis of about 
twelve stadia in breadth : the SHPface of this is in^ 
tenspersed with several smaii hills, reachkigirom 
tile Acanthian sea to that of Torone ^^ which is 
opposite. Where Mount Athos terminates, stands 

a Grecian 



jfet XeKxes is said to have employed a number of men, tfare« 
yeai^ before his crossitig the Hellespont, to separate it from 
the continent, and malce a canal for his shipping. Themisto- 
cles also, who from the time of the battle of Marathon bad 
been incessantly alarming the Athenians with another Persian 
invasion, never endeavoured to support his opinion by any^ 
Elusion to this canal, the very digging of which must have 
fHkd all Greece with astonishment, and been the subject of 
every public conversation.— Set Richardson farther on this 
subject, Dissertation, p. 31a. Pococke, who visited Mount 
Athos^ deems also the event highly improbable, and sajs that 
be could not perceive the smallest vestige of any such under- 
taking.— T. 

** Torone.] — ^Tbere were two places of this natae, one od 
Hie coast of Epirus, the other this bay in Macedonia, wher# 
tiie roaring of the- sea was so loud, that the expression «tir- 
Sht Torofueo pontOf became proverbial.— TL 
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a Grecian city, called Sana; in the interior parts, 
betwixt Sana and the elevation of Athos, are 
situated the towns of Dion, Olophyxus, Acrothoon, 
Thyssum, and Cleonae, inhabited by Greeks. It 
was the object of the Persians to detach these 
from the continent ^ * 

XXIII. They proceeded to dig in this man- 
ner : the Barbarians marked out the ground in the 
vicinity of Sana with a rope, assigning to each na- 
tion their particular station ; then sinking a deep 
trench, whilst they at the bottom continued dig- 
ging, the nearest to them handed the earth to 
others standing immediately above them upon 
ladders; it was thus progressively elevated, till 
it came to the summit, where they who stood re- 
ceived and carried it away. The brink of the trench 
giving way, except in that part where the Phoe- 
nicians were employed, occasioned a double 
labour; and this, as the trench was no wider at 
top than at bottom, was unavoidable. But in 
this, as in other instances, the Phoenicians dis- 
covered their superior sagacity, for in the part 
allotted to them they commenced by making the 
breadth of the trench twice as large as was 
necessary; and thus proceeding in an inclined 
direction, they made their work at the bottom 
of the prescribed dimensions. In this part was 
a miadow, which was theirpublic place for busi- 

Vou IIL G Q ness 
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ness and for commerce, and where a vast quan- 
tity of corn was imported from Asia. 

XXIV. The motive of Xerxes in this work** 
was, as far as I am able to conjecture, the vain de- 
sire of exliibiting his power, and of leaving a mo- 
nument to posterity. When with very little trouble 
he might have transported his vessels over the 
istiinms, he cliose rather to unite the two seas by 
a canal, of sufficient diameter to admit two 
triremes abreast. Those employed in this busi- 
ness were also ordered to tlirow bridges ov^r the 
river Strymon. 

XXV. For these bridges Xerxes provicfed 
cordjige made of tlie bark*' of the biblos, and of 
white flax. The care of transporting provisions 

for 



*• In this work.'] — Plutarch, in his treatise de Ira cohiben- 
da, has preserved a ridiculous letter, supposed to have been 
wntteu by Xerxes to mount Athos. It was to this effect: 
'* O thou miserable Athos, whose top now reaches to the 
heavens, I give thee in charge not to throw any great stones 
in my way, which may impede my work ; if thou shalt do 
thi&» 1 Will cut thee in pieces and cast thee into the sea." 

'1 his threit to the monnlain is however at least as sensible 
as rhe chastisement ii'flicted upon the Hellespont; so that if 
oiic anecd«ite be true, ihe other may also obtain credit. — T. 

*^ Oj ihe burk.]—'{\\e Indianamake very strpng cor(Jage of 
the bark of the cocoa-tree. The English word cordage comes 
fntni the Greek word x^i^^> chorde, a kind of gut of-whicb 
cord was made. — T. 
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for the army, was committed jointly to the 
-'Egyptians and Phoenicians, that the troops, as 
well as the be^ts of burden, in this expedition tQ 
Greece, ra^hf not suffer fronj famine. After 
examining into the nature of the country, he 
directed stores to be deposited in every conve- 
nient situation, which were supplied by tiansports 
and vessels of burden, from the different parts 
of Asia. Of these, the greater number were 
carried to that part of Thrace which is called 
the " White Coast," others to Tyrodiza of the 
Perinthians; the remainder were severally distri- 
buted at Doriscus, at £ion on the banks of the 
Strymon, and in Macedonia, 

XXVI. Whilst these things were carrying on, 
Xerxes, at the head of all his land forces, left 
Critalis* in Cappadocia, and marched towarjds 
Sardis: it was at Critalis that all those troops 
were appointed to assemble who were to attend 
the king by land ; who the commander was, that 
received from the Liiig tlie promised gifts, on 
account of the number and goodness of his troops, 
I am unable to decicie, nor indeed can I say 
whether there was any competition on the sub- 
ject. 



• This place is not known to us, but probably it w*as near 
Ei'eckliy which was the Archelais Coloiiia of the Romans. 
G G 2 
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ject. Passing the river Halys**, they came ta 
Phrygia, and continuing to advance, arrived at 
Celaenffi, where are the fountains of the Maean- 
der, as well as those of another river of equal 
size with the Ma?ander, called Catarracte, which 
rising in the public square of Celaenae, empties 
itself into the Mseander. In the forum of this 
city is suspended the skin of Marsyas*^, which 
the Phrygians say was placed there after he had 
been flayed by Apollo. 

XXVII. In this city lived a man named 
Pythius, son of Atys, a native of Lydia, who 
entertained Xerxes . and all his army with great 
magnificence : he farther engaged to supply the 

king 



" HalysJ] — If the reader will be pleased to remember, 
that Herodotas makes the river Ilalys the boundary of the 
kingdoms of Cyrus and Cra*sus, it may lead to some interest- 
ing and useful reflections on the progress of ambition, and 
ihe fate of empires. — T. 

^ Marsyas."] — ^This story must be sufficiently familiar ; sec 
Ovid. ISIetamorph. 1. vi. 382. 

The punishment of Marsyas, says Licetus, was only aa 
allegory. Before the invention of the lyre, the flute was the 
first of all music.1l instruments; after the introduction of the 
lyre the flute came into disrepute, and nothing was to b« 
gained by excelling on it. Pausanias, describing one of the 
pictures of Polygnotus, in his book of the Territories of Pho- 
cis, says, that in one of the temples of Delphi was a picture, 
which contained, amongst other figures, Marsyas sitting upoa 
a rock, and the youth Olympus by him, who seems to b^ 
learning to play ou the flute. — T. 
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king with money for the war. Xerxes was on 
this induced to inquire of his Persian attendants 
who this Pythius was, and what were the re- 
sources which enabled him to make these offers : 
" It is the same," they repUed, " who presented 
" your father Darius with a plane-tree and a 
" vine of gold, and who, next to yourself, is the 
" richest of mankind ^°." 



^ Richest of Mankind.] — Many wonderful anecdotes are re- 
lated of Ihe riches of individuals in n)ore ancient times; 
among which this does not seem to be the least marvellous. 
The sum of which Pythius is said to have been possessed 
amounted to five millions and a half of our sterling money : 
this is according to the estimate of Prideaiix ; that given by 
Montfaucon differs essentially. " The denii," says this last 
writer, " weighed eight modern louis-d'ors ; therefore Pythius 
possessed thirty- two millions' of louis-d'ors/* If so great 
then was the wealth of a single dependant on the sovereign 
of Persia, what must have been the riches of all the satraps, 
princes, nobility, &c. collectively ? 

Montfaucon, relating the story of Pythius, adds these re- 
flections: 

" A nian might in those days safely be rich, provided he 
obtained his riches honestly ; and how great must have been 
the circulation in commerce, if a private man could amass 
fio prodigious a sum!" The wealth which the Roman Crassus 
possessed was not much inferior ; when he had consecrated a 
tenth of his property to Hercules, and at ten thousand tables 
feasted all the people of Rome, beside giving as much corn 
to every citizen as was sufficient to last him three months, 
he found himself still possessed of 7100 Roman talents, 
equivalent to a million and a half of our money. The gold 
V^hich Solomon employed in overlaying tlie sanctum sanetq^ 
rum of the temple,which was no more than thirty feet aquarq, 
and thirty feet high, amounted to four millions three hmwred 
G G 3 Wd 
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XXVIII. These last words filled Xerxes with 
astonishment ; and he could not refrain from 
asking Pythius himself the amount of his wealth : 
" ShV he replied, " I conceal nothing from 
" you, nor aft'ect ignorance; but as I am able 
" I will fairly tell you. — As soon as I heard of 
" your approach to the Grecian sea, I was 
" desirous of giving you money for the war ; on 
" examining into the state of my affitirs^, I found 
" tiiat I was possessed of two thousand talents 
" of silver, and four millions, wanting only seven 
" thousand, of gold staters of Darius; all this 
" I give you — my slaves and my farms will be 
" sufficient to maintain me." 

XXIX. " My Lydian friend," returned 
Xerxes, much delighted, " since I first left 
*' Persia, you are the only person who has 
" treated my army with hospitality, or who 
" appearing in my presence, has voluntarily of- 
** fered me a supply for the war : you have done 

" both; 



and twenty thousand pounds sterling. The gold which he 
had in one year from Ophir was equal to three millions two 
hundred and forty thousand pounds ; his annual tribute in 
gold, beside silver, was four millions seven hundred ninety- 
five thousand two hundred pounds. Lucullus, the Roman 
senator, wlienevei he supped in his room called the Apollo, 
expended fifty thousand Roman denarii, nearly equal to 
fifteen hundred pounds. See Plutarch, Montfaucon, and 
Prideaux. This story is related diflfertntiy in Plutarch's 
tr6atibe de Virtutibus Mulierum.— T, 
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** both; in acknowledgthent for which I offer 
" you my friendship ; you shall be my host, and 
" I will give you the seven thousand staters, 
" which ai^e wanting to make your siim of four 
** millions complete. — Retain, therefore, and en- 
" joy yt)lir property ; persevere in your present 
" mode of conduct, which will invariably operate 
" to your happiness." 

XXX. Xerxes having performed what he 
promised, proceeded on his march ; passing by 
a Phrygian city, called Anaua, and a lake from 
which salt is made, he catne to Coloss8e'^ This 
also is a city of Phrygia, and of considerable 
eminence; here the Lycus disappears,, entering 
abruptly a chasm in the earth, but at the distance 
of seven stadia it again emerges, and continues 
its course to the Maeander. The Persian army, 
advancing from CoIossjb, came to Cydrara, a 
place on the confines of Phrygia and Lydia ; here 
a pillar had been erected by Croesus, with an 
inscription defining the boundaries of the two 
countries. 

XXXI. On entering Lydia from Phrygia they 
came to a place where two roads met, the one on 
the left leading to Caria, the otlier on tiie right 

to 

'* Colossie — or Colossis, a town of Phrygia, near Laodi- 
cea, on the confines of Caria. This place is memorable in 
Scripture, on account of the epistle addressed by St. Paul to 
its inhabitants. — T. 

G G 4 
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to Sardis : to those who go by the latter it is 
necessary to cross the Moeander, and to pass 
Callatebus, a city where honey is made of the 
tamarisk and wheat. Xerxes here found a plane- 
tree*, so very beautiful, that he adorned it with 
chains of gold, and assigned tlie guard of it** to 
one cf the immortal band"; tlie next day he 
came to the principal city of the Lydians. 

XXXII. When arrived at Sardis, his first step 
was to send heralds into Greece, demanding earth 
and Avater, and commanding preparations should 
be made to entertain him. He did not, however, 
send either to Athens or Lacedsemon : his motive 
for repeating the demand to the other cities, 
was, the expectation that they who had before 
refused earth and water to Darius, would, from 

their 

• The plane-tree, «ne of the noblest a.nd loftiest that grew, 
was naturally venerated by the Orientals for its broad 
and luxuriant shade : the philosopher instructed his pupils 
beneath^ its branches, and the bacchanalian here held his 
revels. 

^* The guard of itJ] — This caprice of Xerxes is ridiculed by 
iElian, I. ii. c. 14, but with no great point or humour. He 
. remarks, that the beauty of a tree consists in its firm root, 
its spreading branches, its thick leaves, but that the bracelets 
of Xerxes, and gold of Barbarians, would certainly be no 
addition to its excellence. 

i^lian here talks like a miserable pedant. Xerxes ap- 
pears in this passage to have been a lover of natural beauty, 
and a fine tree was preserved by his precaution. — '1 his trait 
doea him honour.— T. 

'^ Immortal band.]—See oa this subject, chapter 83. 
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their alarm at his apjiroach, send it now ; this h&, 
wished positively to know. 

XXXIII. Whilst he was preparing to go to 
Abydos, numbers were employed in throwing a 
bridge over the Hellespont, from Asia to Europe ; 
betwixt Sestos and Madytus, in the Chersonese 
of the Hellespont, the coast toward the sea 
from Abydos is rough and woody. After this 
period, and at no remote interval of time, Xan- 
thippus, son of Ariphron, and commander of the 
Athenians, in this place took Antayctes, a Persian, 
and governor of Sestos, prisoner ; he was cruci- 
fied alive : he had formerly carried some females 
to the temple of Protesilaus in Elaeos, and perpe- 
trated what is detestable*, . 

XXXIV. They on whom the office was im- 
posed proceeded in the work of the bridge, com- 
mencing at the side next Abydos. The Phoenici- 
ans used a cordage made of linen, the Egyptians 
the bark of the biblos : from Abydos to the oppo- 
site continent is a space of seven stadia'*. The 

. bridge 



• See the story circuqastantially related, book g. 1. 116. 

^ Seven stadia.] — The Hellespont was .so called by the 
ancients because H el le, attempting to swim over here, on the 
ram with the golden fleece, was drowned. The Europeans 
call it the Dardanelles, as well as the castles about the mid- 
He of it; the Turks give it the name of Bogas (the mouth or 

entrance.) 
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hidge was no sooner completed, than a great 
tempest arose, which tore in pieces and de- 
stroyed the whole of their labour. 

XXXV. When Xerxes heard of what had 
happened, he was so enraged, that lie ordered 
three hundred lashes to be inflicted'* on the 

Hellespont, 



entrance.) The entrance to the Dafdanelles is row to be 
computed from the Asia light-house, about a It^ague without 
Lamsac, and from the Europe light-house, half a league to 
tlie tkotlh of Gallipoli; the whole length is about twenty-six 
siiks : the broadest part is not computed to be above four 
miles over, though at Gaiiipoli it was judged by the ancients 
to b€ five miles^and from Sestos to Abydos only seven stadiai. 
— Pococke, 

On a reconnu dans ces deriiiers temps que ce trajet, le 
plus resserre de tout le detroit, n'est que d'environ 375 
todses |, Ics poots ayant 7 stades de longuer; M. d'Anvillc 
tB a coBclu que ces stades n'etoient que de 51 toises. — Voyage. 
At Jame Anacharsis. 

Major Re&nel is of opinion that D'Anville erred very much 
in the scale of his stade in this place; — (the 375^ toises 
should be 357I.) All accounts seem to agree that the Helles- 
fonXf at the narrowest part, was the best part of a mile la 
ireadth. 

^* Tob€ infiicted,] — Juvenal makes a happy use of this 
litstorical anecdote ; Sat. x. 179. 

lUe tamen (ierxes) qualis rediit Salamine rclictd 
In Corum atque Eurum soHtus saevire flagellis. 
Barbaras, iEolio nunquam hoc in earcere passos^ 
Ipsttm compedibas qui vinxerat Ennosigseum 
Mitias id sane, quod non et stigmate dignum 
Citdidit. 

. Of 
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Hellespont, and a pair of fetters to be thrown 
into the sea. I have been informed that he even 
sent some executioners to brand the Helles- 
pont with marks of ignominy; but it is certain, 
tliat he ordered those who inflicted the lashes to 
use these barbai'ous and mad expressions : " Thou 
" ungracious water, thy master condemns thee 
" to this punishment for having injured him 
" without provocation. Xerxes the king will 
" pass over thee, whether thou consentest or 
" not : just is it that no man honours thee with 
" sacrifice, for thou art insidious, and of an un- 
" grateful flavour." After thus treating the sea, 
the king commanded those who presided over the- 
construction of the bridge to be beheaded. 

XXXVI. These commands were executed by 
those on whom that unpleasing office was con- 
feiTed. A bridge was then constructed by a dif- 
ferent set of architects, who performed it in the 

following 



Of which lines this is Dryden's translation : 

But how did he return this haughty brave, 
AVho whipt the winds, and made the sea his slave? 
Tho' Neptune took unkindly to be bound, "^ 
And Euros never such hard usage found > 

In his .Julian prison under ground. J 

The reader will observe that the more pointed part of th© 
passage is totally omitted by Dryden.— Gififord is far more 
saccessful, — T. 
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following manner : they connected together ships 
of different kinds, some long vessels of fifty 
oars, others three-banked gallies, to the number 
of three hundred and sixty on the side towards 
the Euxine sea, and three hundred and thirteen 
on that of the Hellespont '^- The former of 

these 



* On that of the Hellespont.] — It seems a matter of cer- 
tainty that these numbers must be erroneous. — Vessels 
placed transversely must reach to a much greater extent 
than the same number placed side by side ; yet here the 
greater number of ships is stated to have been on the side 
where they were arranged transversely, that is, across the 
channel, with their broadsides to the stream. What the 
true numbers were it is vain to conjecture, it is suflficient 
to have pointed out that the present must be wrong. — T. 

Since the Hellespont, in the neighl)ourhood of Abydos, 
has a very considerable bend, in its course, first running 
northward from Abydos towards Sestos, and then taking a 
pretty shiirp turn to the eastward, may it not have been, 
that the two lines of ships were disposed on different sides 
of the angle jast mentioned, by which it might truly be said, 
thdt the ships in one line, presented their heads to the Euxine, 
the other their sides, although the heads of both were 
presented to the current? The different numbers in the 
two lines, certainly indicate diferent breadths of the strait, 
which can only be accounted for by their being at some dis- 
tance from each other: for it cannot be supposed that the 
line was placed obliquely across the strait. 

The cables extendfed from each shore appear to have been 
for the sole purpose of supporting the bridge-ways. The ships 
were kept in their places by anchors ahead and astern ; by the 
lateral pressure of each other, and by side-fastenings. — 
JUnnelf page 126. 

The reader will do well to consult what Larcher observe^ 
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these were placed transversely, but the latter, to 
diminish the strain upon the cables, in the direc- 
tion of the ' current. When these vessels were 
firmly connected to each other, they were secured 
on each side by anchors of great length ; on the 
upper side, because of the winds which set in 
from the Euxine; on the lower, toward the 
iEgean sea, on account of the south and south- 
east winds ^^. They left however openings in 
three places, sufficient to afford a passage for 
light vessels, which might have occasion to sail 

into 

in opposition to the above reasoning ; but after all, the sub- 
ject of the bridges must still remain involved in great doubt 
and perplexity. 

" The south and south-east toinds.'] — At first sight it ap- 
pears that the west winds were most to be dreaded on that 
side ; but the western side of the channel is sheltered by the 
shore of the Chersonese, and it turns in such a manner, as 
to bring the south-east winds, as well as the south, to act 
against that side. It seems extraordinary that no mention ig 
here made of the current, as making anchors necessary on 
the upper side. I am tempted to think that some words 
expressing that circumstance have been lost from the text: 
we might perhaps read m^ poijc, x^ ruf attfjuuf uptxa, instead 
of riK irt^yiiy tuv ttuiAUf : the first t»3? irsgn? being not ne- 
cessary to the construction, though very consistent with it. 
I conceive each range of vessels to have been secured by 
anchors above and below, the transverse ships having them 
from each side, those placed with the current, at head and 
stern, so that there were in all four sets of anchors : or, per- 
haps, the cables extended from shore to shore secured each 
range of vessels on the inner side ; if so, there would be 
only two sets of anchors, one from the upper sides of the 
transverse ships, the other from one end of those which lay 
side by side. — T, 
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into tlie Euxine or from it : having performed this, 
they extended cables from the shore '^ stretching 
them upon large capstans of wood ; for this pur- 
pose they did not employ a number of separate 
cables, but united two of white flax with four of 
biblos. These were alike in thickness^ and ap« 
parently so in goodness, but those of flax were in 
proportion much the more solid, weighing not 
less than a talent to every cubit. When the pass 
was thus secured, they sawed out rafters of wood, 
making their length equal to the space required 
for the bridge ; these they laid in order across 
upon the extended cables, and then bound them 
fast together. They next brought unwrought 
wood, which they placed very regularly upon the 
rafters; over all they threw earth, which they 
raised to a proper height, and finished all by a 
fence on each side, that the horses and other 
beasts of burden might not be terrified by look- 
ing down upon the sea. 

XXXVII. The bridges were at length com- 
pleted, 

'• Exteftded cables from the «Aore.]— That is, from shore to 
shore, and doubtless within each range of ships, at such a 
distance from each other as to be of a convenient breadth 
for ihe bridge ; thus the ships served as piers to support the 
weight, and the cables resting on the vessels, or something 
projecting from them, formed the foundation for the road by 
which the army was to pass. 

It may, perhaps, be thought singular by some, that no 
opposition to fixing the bridge was made on the European 
side, which of course must have been in the power of the 
Greeks. 
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pleted, and the work at Mount Athos finished; 
to prevent the canal at this last place being choked 
up by the flow of the tides, deep trenches were 
sunk at its mouth. The army had wintered ait 
Sardis, but on receiving intelligence of the above, 
they marched at the commencement of the spring 
for Abydos, At the moment of their departure, 
the sun, which before gave his full light, in a bright 
unclouded atmosphere, withdrew his beams, and 
the darkest night succeeded*. Xerxes, alarmed 

at 

* This is supposed by many to have been owing to an 
eclipse of the sun happening at this time, if so, the period 
of the expedition is precisely determined : for it is found 
on computation that the only eclipse within the compass of 
eight years, which was total at Sardis, in the beginning of 
Spring, was one which took place on February the 17th, 478 
years before Christ. This Kepler has observed, Astron. 
part Optic, pago ^219; and it has since been proved, by 
Costard, iq a Dissertation on the use of Astronomy in His* 
tory and Chronology, 4to. 1705, pages 14, 23, which is tw« 
years later than chronologers in general assign for this ar- 
rival of Xerxes in Asia. This is further confirmed by allow- 
ing thirty-six years to the reign of Darius,' according to 
Herodotus, see chap. iv. of this book, by the Ptolemaic 
Canon, and by Manetho, which brings the commencement 
of the reign of Xerxes to the 484th year before Christ, and 
this expedition, which was in the seventh year of Xerxes, to 
the 478th year before Christ. 

I shall take this opportunity of making remarks on the 
eclipse mentioned by Herodotus, in the 74th chapter of 
the first book, as being foretold by Thales the Milesian. 
That eclipse is assigned by different authors to different years ; 
it is fixed by Riccioli to the year 585 before Christ, from K 
passage in Theon, and another i|i Cleomedes. 

But 
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at this incident, consulted the magi upon what 
it might portend- They replied, that the protec- 
tion of Heaven was withdrawn from the Greeks; 

the 



But as the place of observation, in both these authors, 
seems to have been Alexandria in Egypt," it must have been 
after that city was built, consequently we may presume that 
it was observed by Hipparchus himself, and therefore could 
not have been the eclipse foretold by Thales. In Egypt it 
was only ^ve digits ; and if it was total on the banks of th« 
Hellespont, as Theon said it was, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the battle between the Lydians and the Medes was 
fought there : it was rather on the confines of the two king- 
doms, to the east of Alexandria, in a more southern longi- 
tude and latitude, and the eclipse could not have been 
total ; Sir Isaac Newton appears in tbis instance to have 
followed others, rather than to have adopted it after aa 
examination of his own. Usher places it a. p. Jul. 4113 
before Christ, 601 Olymp. 44. 4. July 20th, 34, 25 before 
noon; digits eclipsed, nine. The former eclipse of Riccioli 
at Sardis took place in May, at six in the afternoon, too 
late in the day to be visible. This of Usher must have pro- 
duced too little effect, to turn day into night, as Herodotus 
■ays it did. 

Hardouin Chron. of the Old Testament, places it before 
Christ 597; a. p. Jul. 4117, on Wednesday, July gth, at 
fix in the morning, and says that the battle was fought 
not in the reign of Cyaxares, but in that of A sty ages, not 
in the fourth year of the Olympiad, but a month before 
it began. According to Dr. Halley's Tables, the apparent 
time of the true conjunction at Greenwich was July the 8th 
ft 10 50' 9" and therefore could not have been large enough at 
Sardis to answer the description of Herodotus. 

But in the year before Christ 603, per. Jul. 4111, an 
celipse will be found by good tables, which is entirely satis- 
factory, when the apparent time, of the true conjunction at 
Greenwich, was May 17th, lo"* 4a' 19."— See Costards 

Letter 
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the BUI), they ohseired, was the tutelar divinity 
of Greece, as the moon was of Persia '^ The 
answer was so satisfactory to Xerxes, that he 
proceeded with increased alacrity. 

XXXVIII. During the march, Pythius the 
Lydian, who was much intimidated by the pro- 
digy which had appeared, went to the king; de- 
riving confidence from the liberality he had shown 
and received, he thus addressed him : " Sir," said 
he, " I entreat a favour no less trifling to you, 
" than important to myself/' Xerxes, not ima- 
gining what he was about to ask, promised to 
grant it, and desired to know what he would have. 
Pythius on this became still more bold : " Sir,'' 
he returned, " I have five sons, who are all with 
*' you in this Grecian expedition; I would entreat 
" ybu to pity my age, and dispense with the pre- 
" sence of the eldest Take with you the four 
*' others, but leave this to manage my affairs ; so 

" may 

^■^^^' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ I ■ I 1 II > I ■■■.■■■ Ill . .1,1 

Letter to Dr. Bevis, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. 4S, part 1, for the year 1753* — As far as modern maps 
can be depended upon, the centre of the shadow passed over 
the kingdom of Barca and Africa, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean between Candia and Cyprus, and then over An- 
tiochette, and to Cryroum, and a little to the south of 
Kars. 

* The mooH was 0/ P#r«a.]— Several of the Oriental 
nations worshipped the moon as a divinity. The Jews wore 
reproved for doing this by the prophet Jeremiah ; see chap. 
xliv. 17. 

** Let us sacrifice to the queen of heaven, and pour out 
our drink-offerings uittoher^ &c.— T. 

Vol. III. H h 
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** may you mtum in safety, after the accompliflh'^ 
'' ment of youi' wishes;'' , , 

XXXIX. Xerxes, in great: indignatHm^i 
made this reply : " Infamous man ! you see m« 
" embark' m^ all in this Grecian' war; myseli^ 
" my children, my brothers, my domestics, ana 
" my friends; how dare you then presume to 
" mention your son, you who are my slave, and 
" whose duty it is to accompany me on this oc- 
*' casion, witli all your family, and even your 
" wife*' ? — Remember this, the spirit of a man 

" resides 

♦® Great indignation,] — No two characters could well af- 
ford a more striking contrast to each other, than those of 
Darius and Xerxes : that of Darius was on various occasions 
marked by the tenderest humanity ; it is unneceseary to spe- 
cify aoy, as nunoerous instemces occur in the course of this 
work. Xerxes, on the contrary, was insolent, in^perious^ 
and unfeeling ; and, viewing the whole o£ his conduct, we 
are at a loss which to reprobate most, his want of sagacity, 
of true courage, or of real sensibility. The example before 
us, ad we have nothing on record of the softer or mor« 
amiable kind to contrast it with, as it was not only unpro- 
voked, but as the unsolicited liberality of Pytbius demanded 
a very different return, we are compelled to consign it to 
everlasting infamy, as an act of consummate meanness and 
brutality.— T. 

It can only be palliated by the idea that Xerxes was com- 
pelled to an act of severity to prevent discontents in bis 
army. — ^The pohtics of Herodotus is hitherto an uniouched 
subject. 

♦' Etcn ymr wife,] — This expression may at first sight 
appear a little singular; its apparent absurdity vanishes, 
when we take into consideration the jealous care with which 
the Orientals have in all ages sechided their women from 
the public eye.— -r. :' . .'. 
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^ ^resides in his ears; when he hears what is agree- 
** able tohim, the pleasure diffuses itself over all 
*^ his body { but when the contrary happenfe, he is 
'* anxious and uneasy. If your former conduct 
" was good) and your promises yet better, you ^ 
*^ still cannot boast of having surpassed the kin^ 
" in liberality. Although your present behaviour 
^ is base and insolent, you shall be punished 
•* less severely than you deserve : your former 
*• hospitality preserves yourself and four of your 
" children ; the fifths whom you most regard, 
•* shall pay*tiie penalty ©f your crime." As soon 
as he had finished, the king commanded tlie propei^ 
officers to find the eldest son of Pythius, and 
divide his body in two ; he then ordered oh^ jpart 
of the body to be tlirown on the right side of the 
road, the other on the left, whilst the 'arfaiy oon-^ 
tinued their march betwixtthem. . 

XL. The march was conducted in the follow- 
ing order : first of all went those who had the 
eare of the baggage ; they were followed by a 
promiscuous body of strangers of all nations, 
* without any regularity, but to the amount of 
more than half the army ; after these was a con- 
siderable interval, for these did not join the 
troops where the king was ; next came a thousand 
horse, the flower of the Persian army, who were 
followed by the same number of spear-men, in 
like manner selected, trailing their pikes upon 
H a 2 tli^ 
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the ground ; behind these were ten sacred horses 
called Nisaean**, with very superb trappings 
(they take their name from a certain district 
in Media, called Nisaeus, remarkable for pro- 
ducing horses of an extraordinary size) ; the sa- 
cred car of Jupiter was next in the procession, 
it was drawn by eight white horses, behind which, 
on foot, was the charioteer, with the reins in his 
hands, for no mortal is permitted to sit in this 
car; then came Xerxes himself, in a chariot ♦• 
drawn by Nisaean horses ; by his side sate his* 
charioteer, whose name was Patiramphes, son of 
Otanes the Persian. 

XLL Such was the order in which Xerxe* 
departed from Sardis ; but as often as occasion 
required, he left his chariot for a common car- 
riage^. A thousand of the first and noblest 

Persians 



** Nis4B4Uu] — Suidassays, that these horses were also re- 
markable for their swiftness ; see article N»<t«»oi'. — T. 

^ in a chariot.]— The curious reader will find all the 
different kinds of ancient chariots, and other carriages, 
enumerated and explained in Montfaucon's Antiquities. — 7. 

^ Common carriage.] — Of the Harmamaxe Larcher re- 
marks, that it was a carriage appropriated to females. The 
Greek carriages were distinguished by the different names of 
m^fAOy «fA«{«, and •x^^fut. 

" The first heroes/' says Lucretius, " were mounted oi| 
horses, for chariots were a more modern invention." — See 
¥ook y. 

Et 
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Per$kifi9' attended his person, bearing their spears 
according to the custom of their country ; and a 
thousand horse, selected like the former, imme- 
diately succeeded. A body of ten thousand 
chosen infantry came next ; a thousand of these 
had at the extremity of their spears a pomegra- 
nate of gold, the remaining nine thousand, whom 
the former enclosed, had in the same manner 
pomegranates of silver. They who preceded 
Xerxes, and trailed their spears, had their arms 
decorated with gold : they who followed him had, 
as we have described, golden pomegranates: 
these ten thousand foot were followed by an equal 
number of Persian cavalry ; at an interval of 
about two furlongs, followed a numerous, irre- 
gular, and promiscuous multitude. 

XLIL From Lydia the army continued its 
march along the banks of the Caicus, to Mysia, 
and leaving mount Cans on the left, proceeded 
through Atamis to the city Carina. Moving 

hence 



Et prius est reppertum in equi conscendere costas, 
Kt moderanter hunc fraenis dextraque vigere 
Quam bijugo curni belli tentare pericla. 

Mounted on well-rein'd steeds^ in ancient time, 
Before the use of chariots was brought in, 
The first brave heroes fought. 

See also Potter's Antiquities of Gieece, on tht Grecian 
ehariots. — T. 

H H 3 
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hence over the plains of Thebeb, and paasiog hf 
Adramythium and Antandros, a Pelasgian city, 
they left mount Ida to the left, a^d wtsered Ibe 
district of Ilium. In the very first i^ght which 
they passed under Id{i, a furious ^torm 6f t^imdcc 
and lightning arose, which destroyed numbers of 
the troops. From hence they advanced to the 
Scamander^^ ; this river first of all,, after tbeif 
departure firom Sardis, failed in supplyi9g them 
with m quantity of water sqfllcient for their 
troqis and beasts of burdeq. 

XLIII. On his arrival at this rivefi Xerxe$ 
ascended the citadel of Priaioi, desirous of ex-» 
funining the pJaee. Having surveyed, it atten-; 
tively, and satisfied himself conceraing it, he 
ordered a thousand oxen to be sacrificed to the 
Trc^ Minerva^, at the same time^ the magi 

directed 



♦* ScamanderJl—^ee Homer : 

V^hicb the gods call Xanthas, mortals Scamander. 

^ Trofan Minerva.] — The temple of the Trojan Minerva 
•was in the citadel. The story of the Palladium, how essen- 
tial it was deemed to the preservation of Troy, and how it 
was surreptitiously removed by Diomed and Ulysses, must 
be suffieientily known. See in particular the speech of 
Ulysses, in the 13th book of the Metamorphoses: 

Quam rapui L'hrygix signum penetrale Minervae 
Hoatibua e medHS et «e mihi compaimt Ajax f 

Ncmp* 
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dfrededJibfEtidns to be offered to the manes. of 
the heroes;: when this waa^oiiiei a pamc ^pi^ead 
itself in 'the night through the ariny. At the 
dawn of mormng they moved forwaid^ leaving 
to the left tlie towns of Rhoetion, Ophryneon, 
and Dardanusy \Vlueh last i$ very near Abydos : 
the Gergithse and Teucri were to their right 

XLIV. On tlieir arrival at Abydos^ Xerxes 
desired to take a survey of all his army : the in* 
habitants had, at his previous desire, constructed 
for him, on an eminence, a seat of white marble ; 
upon this he sat, and directing his eyes to the 
shore, beheld at one view, hia land and sea forces. 
He next wished to see a naval combat*^; one 

was 



Nempe ccipi TiT^sm probibebant liita siue-illo. ' 

Verum etiam »iiiniQ«s arces intrarey suA^ue 
£r)p9J^ asd( deam, &c* 

AlexaiMler the GtesiU wb^n be visited Troy, did not omit 
«fif ring sacrifice to tbe Trojan IVIipen a. — T. ' . . 

Since thetfir^t edition of tbis work appeared, the existence 
«f Troy bag becsi disputed* — But the single fact which is here 
related, iai o«e which alt the learning and acuteiiess of 
Bryant is not able to invalidate. 

^7 ^Qx^al comkit,] — ^Tbe Nuumachix constituted one of 
ihe grandest of the Roman shows, and were first exhibited 
at the end of the first I'unic war : tbey were originally in- 
tended to improve the Romans in naval discipline ; but in 
jnore luxarioUs times they were nevei* displayed from this 
motive, but to iadulge private pstsntation, or the public 
^uxiosity. 

HU 4 
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was accordingly exhibited before him, in which 
the Phoenicians of Sidon were victorious- The 
view of this contest, as well as of the number of 
his forces, delighted Xerxes exceedingly. 

XLV. When the king beheld all the HeUes- 
pont crowded with ships, and all the shore, with 
the plains of Abydos, covered with his troops, 
he at first congratulated hhnself as happy, but he 
afterward burst into tears**. 



*• Into tears.]— 

As down 
ThMmmeasurable ranks his sight was last, 
A momentary gloom o'ercast his min^ ; 
While this reflection fill'd bis eyes witK tears— ^ 
That, soon as time a hundred years had told, 
Not one among those millions shoqld survive, 
' Whence, to obscure thy pride, arose that cloud; 
Was it that once humanity could touch 
A tyrant's breast? Or rfether did thy soul 
Repine, O Xerxes, at the bitter thought 
That all thy power was mortal? Gkver'i Leomdoi^ 

Seneca justly points out the inconsistency of * these tears: 
<< The very man,*^ says he, *^ who shed them was about (a 
precipitate their fate, losing some by land, some by sea, 
some in battle, some in flight, in a word destroying within a 
very little space of time that multitude, whose death within 
a hundred years he now appeared to dread." — De Brto. 
Vitoiy c. xvii.— He also assigns, as the truer cause of his re* 
gret, the idea which concludes the above citation from 
Glover. Rollin has expressed the thought of Seneca with 
some improvement : *' He might have found another subject 
of reflection, which would have more justly merited his 
tears and itfilicticn, had he turned his thoughts upon hin> 
d self) 
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XLVL Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, who 
with so much freedom had at first opposed the 
expedition against Greece, observed the king's 
emotion: " Ho^v different, Sir," said he, ad- 
dressing him, '^ is your present behaviour, from 
'^ what it was a few minutes since! you then 
^* esteemed yourself happy, you now are dis- 
<* solved in tears/' ^* My reflection,'' answered 
Xerxes, '^ on the transitory period of human 
" life, excited my compassion for this vast mul- 
*^ titude, not one of whom will complete the term 
" of an hundred years!" " This," returned Arta- 
banus, ** is not to be reckoned the greatest cala* 
" mity to which human beings are exposed ; for, 
^^ short as life is, there is no one in this multi- 
^' tude, nor indeed in the universe, who has been 
" so truly happy, as not repeatedly to have de- 
'^ sired death rather than life. The oppressions 
*^ of misfortune, and the pangs of disease, render 
*^ the short hours of life, tedious and painful : 
^' death thus becomes the most delightful refuge 
^' of the unfortMuate; and perhaps the invidi"- 
*^ otisness of the deity is most apparent, by the 
" very pleasures we are suffered to enjoy." 



self, and considered the reproaches he deserved, for being 
the instrument of shortening that hta\ term to millions of 
people, whom his citiel ambition was going to sacrifice in an 
nnjast and unnecessary war/ The yousger Pliny rather 
justifies his tears, £p. iii. 7* — T. 
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XLVII. " Artabanus/' repUed Xerxes, "hu- 
^ man life is what you represent it ; but we will 
^ omit reflecting upon what fills us with imeasi-. 
'^ nes6, and enjoy the pleasures which are bafare 
" us: rather tell me, has the. Vision which you- 
• saw impressed foil conviction on your mind, 
**• or do your former ^^itiments iacline jrou to 
" dissuade me from this Grecian war? — speak 
^ Without reserve," " May the vision, O ktag," 
replied Artabanus, ** which w? have mutually 
** seen, succeed to both our wishes! For my 
" otvn part I- am still so full of apprehensions, 
" as not at all to be master of myself: after 
^ reflecting seriously on the subject, I discern 
** two ihnportant things, exceedingly hostile to 

your views/' 



a 



XLVIII. " What, my good friend, can these 
'* two things possibly be?" replied Xerxes; 
*' Do you think unfavourably of our land Army, 
** as not being sufficiently numerous? De you 
•* imagine the Greeks will be able to collect one 
" more powerful? Can you conceive our fleet 
" inferior to that of our eh^nies? — or da botli 
" these considerations together distress you ? If 
" our force does not seem to you sufficiently effec- 
** tive, reinforcements may soon be provided." 

XLIX. " No one, Sir," answered Artabanus, 
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in his proper senses, could object either to your 
anny, or to the multitude of your fleet : should 
you kicrease their number, the more hostile 
woi4d the two things be of which I speak; I 
allude to the land and the sea. In case of 
any sudden tempest, you will find no harbour, 
83 I conjecture, sufficiently capacious or con- 
venitot for the protection of your fleet; n6 
one. port would answer this purpose, you must 
h^^^ the whole extent of the continent; your 
b^ing without a refiouroe of this Mod, should 
ii^duee you to remember that fortune oom^ 
mauds men^, and not men fortune. This is 
one of the calamities which threaten you: I 
wiU HQw. explain the other; The knd is also 
yoqr enemy ; your meetbg with no resistance 
will render it more so, as you will be thus 
seduced imperceptibly to advance ; it is the 
nature of many never to be satisfied with sucr 
cess: thus, having no enemy to encounter, 
^ every moment of time, and addition to your 

" progress, 

^ Fortune commands men,] — This sentiment is beautifullj 
expressed in EcclesiEistes, ix. 1 1. 

" I returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill ; but time and chance happeneth to 
them all." 

A moralist may perhaps be excused for adding, as a con;t- 
ment to the above, the simple but elegant line of Pope : 

Chance is direction which thou canst not sto. J!. 
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^' progress, will be gradually introductive of fa-^ 

'^ miile. He therefore, who is truly wise^ will 

*' as carefully deliberate about the possttAe event 

*^ of things, as he will be bold and intrepid in 

" action.''*^ 

L. Xerxes made this reply : ^^ What yx)u al- 
^^ lege, Artabanus, is certainly reasonable; but 
^^ you should not so much give way to fear, as to 
^ see levery thing in the worst point of view : if 
*^ in consulting upon any matt^ we were to be 
^' influenced by the consideration of every pos- 
^^ sible contingency^ we should execute nothing. 
'^ It is better to submit to half of the evil which 
*^ may be the result of any measure, than to re- 
'^ main in inactivity from the fear of what may 
*' eventually occur. If you oppose such senti- 
^ ments as have been delivered, vrithout inform- 
" ing us what more proper conduct to pursue, 
^^ you are not more deserving of praise than 
'^ they are, whom you ofqiose. I am bf opinion 
" that no man is qualified to speak upon any 
** subject with decision: they who are bold and 
" enterprising are more frequently successful, 
" than they who are slow in their measures from 

" exti^eme 



^ Intrrpid in action.] — Larcher quotes, as a parallel pas- 
sage to this, these words from Sallust — Catilin, c. l. 

Prius quam incipi^ consulto, et ubi consulleriB mature 
facto optti est. • - 
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*^ extrene deliberation. You are sensible to 
^' what a beight the power of Persia has arrived, 
" which would never have been the case, if my 
'^ predeeessors had either been biaased fay such 
^ sentiments as yours, or listened to such ad* 
'^ visers : it was their contempt of danger which 
** promoted their countory's »glory, for great ex* 
^' pk)its are always attended with pfopoitionable 
" danger''. We, therefore, emulous of their t&- 
** putation, have selected the best season of the 
^< year for our enterprize ; and having e&ctually 
'* conquered Europe, we shall return without ex- 
^ perience of famine or any other calamity : we 
^^ have with us abundance of provisions, and the 
*' nations among which we arrive will supply us 
^ with com, for they against whom we advance 
*^ are hot shepherds, but husbandmen." . , 

LI. " Since Sir,'* returned Artabanus, " you 
1' will suffer no noention to be made of f^ar, al; 

" least 



** FroportumabU danger, 1 — 

The sleep ascent must be with toil subdu'd ; 

WatchiDgs and cares. must win the lofty prize ' 
Propos'd by heavea — true bliss, and real good. 

Honour rewards the brave and bold alone, 
She spurns the timorous, indolent, and base ; 

Danger and toil stand stem before her throne. 
And guard, so Jove commands, the sacred place : 

^Vho seeks her must the mighty cost sustain, 
Andimy the price of fame— labour, and care, and pain. 

Choice (^ HercuUe. 
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** least listen to my advice : where a mmiber of 
^* things are to be discassed, prolixity is udavoid-^ 
** able. — Cyrus^ son of Cambyses, made aU. Ionia 
" tribqtary to Persia, Athens excepted; do not, 
*^ therefore, I entreat you, lead these men agauist 
^^ those, from whom they are immediately de- 
^* scended: withouff the lomana, we are more 
" than a sufficient match for our opponents. They 
^^ must either be most base, by dssisting to re- 
" duoe the principal city of their country; or, 
^^ by contributing to its freedom, will do what is 
'^ most just If they shall prove the former, 
'^ they can render us no matetrial service ; if the 
" latter, they may bring destruction on your 
^^ army. Remember^ therefore, the truth of th<fe 
'^ ancient proverb, Whenwe commence a thin^ 
<^ we cannot always tell bow it wiU end'\'' 

LII. " Artabanus,'' interrupted Xerxes, *' your 
^' suspicions of the fidelity of tlie lonians mu9t 
*^ be false and injurious ; we have had sufficient 

" testimony 



TmitUB faturi temperis exitom 
Csliginosa nocte preinit deus 

RIdetque si tnortalk oltrA 

Fas trepidat, &e« Hor. . 

See abo Pindar, in Olympiis : 

Nvy y tXirtfuu fURf ft 0<aryi VAV YffXK« 

We ni»y iiope indeed, but the event is with God alone.— 7. 
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^* testimony of tiaeir daastancy, as yoir youfself 
" must be convinced, a» well ua all those 'who 
*^ served under. Darius * against the Scythians; 
" It was in. their. power to save ot: to destroy all 
" the forces of Persia, but tilj^ preserved liieir 
*' faith, their honoui'^ and tiieir giiatituik; add 
*^ to this, they ha\^ left their wiv^s, thein chil- 
*^ dren, ind their wealth, in our dominions, and 
.^'. therefore dare not meditate any thing against 
" us. Indulge, tlierefore, no apprehensions, but 
*' claeerfuUy watch over my family, and preserve 
" my authority : to you, I commit the exercise 
' of my power." 

LIII. Xerxes after this interview dismissed 
Artabanus to Susa, and a second time called an 
assembly of the most illustrious Persians. As 
soon as they were met, be thus addressed them : 
" My motive, Persians, for thus convoking you, 
** is to entreat you to behave like men, and not 
" dishonour the many great exploits of our an- 
" cestors: let us individually and collectively 
** exert ourselves. We are engaged in a com- 
" mon cause ; and I the rather call upon you to 
" display your valour, because I understand we 
** are advancing against a warlike people, whom 
" if we overcome, no bne will in future dare 
"oppose us. I^tus, therefore,, proceed, having 
" first implored the aid of the gods of Persia." 

LI V. On the same day\they prepared to pass 

tlie 
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the bridge: the next mommg, whilst they waited 
for the rbing of the sun, they burned on the 
bridge all manner of perfumes, and strewed th^ 
way with branches of myrtle". When the sun 
appeared, Xerxes poured into the sea a libation 
from a golden vessel, and then addressing tht 
sun, he implored him to avert from the Persians 
every calamity, till they should totally have van- 
quished Europe, arriving at its extremest limits. 
Xerxes then threw the cup into the Hellespont, 
together with a golden goblet, and a Persian scy- 
metar. I am not able to determine whether the 
king, by throwing these things into the Helles- 
pont, intended to make an offering to the sun, 
or whether he wished thus to make compensation 
to the sea, for having formerly chastised it. 

LV. When this was done, all the infantry and 

the 

■^■.» ■ ■ ■ ■ 

** Branches of myrtle.y^The myrtle was with the ancients 
a veiy favourite plant, and always expressive of triumph and 
joy : the hero wore it as a mark of victory ; the bridegroom 
on his bridal day ; and friends presented each other with 
myrtle garlands in the conviviality of the banquet. Venus 
is said to have been adorned with it when Paris decided in 
her favour the prize of beauty, and that for this reason it 
was deemed odious to Juno and Minerva. It was probably 
from this reason, that when all other flowers and shrubs 
might be used io the festival of the Bona Dea at Rome, 
myrtle alone was excluded. See Rosinus. Harmodius and 
Aristogiton before mentioned, when they slew the Athenian 
tyrant, had their swords concealed beneath wreaths of 
myrtle ; of which incident, as recorded in a fragment of 
Alcseus, Sir William Jones has made a happy use in his Poem 
tp Liberty ; I have already quoted the passage. — T^^ 
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the horse were made to pass over that part of the 
bridge whieh was toward the Euxine ; over that 
to the iEgean, went the servants of the camp, 
and the beasts of burden. They were preceded 
by ten thousand Persians, having garlands on 
ttieir heads ; and these were followed by a pro- 
miscuous multitude of all nations ; — tliese passed 
on the first day. The first who went over the 
next day were the knights, and they who trailed 
their spears ; these also had garlands on their 
heads : next came the sacred horses, and the 
sacred car ; afterwards Xerxes himself, who was 
followed by a body of spearmen, and a thousand 
horse. The remainder of the army closed the 
procession, and at the same time the fleet moved 
to the opposite shore : I have heard from some, 
that the king himself was the last who passed the 
bridge. 

LVI. As soon as Xerxes had set foot in Europe, 
he saw his troops driven over the bridge by 
the force of blows ; and seven whole days and 
as many nights were consumed in the passage of 
his army. When Xerxes had passed the Helle* 
spont, an inhabitant of the country is said to have 
exclaimed : " Why, O Jupiter, under the ap- 
" pearance of a Persian, and for the name of 
^' Jupiter taking that of Xerxes, art thou come 
*' to distract and persecute Greece? or why 
*^ bring so vast a multitude, when able to accom-^ 
" plish thy purpose without them?" 

Vol. III. li 
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LVII. When all were gone over, and wer« 
proceeding on their march, a wonderful prodigy 
appeared, which, though disregarded by Xerxes, 
had an obvious meaning^-a mare brought forth 
a hare**: from this it might have been inferred, 
that Xentes, who had led an army into Greece 
with much ostentation and insolence, should be 
involved in personal danger, and compelled to 
return with dishonour. Whilst yet at Sardis, he 
had seen another prodigy — a mule produced a 
young one, which had the marks of both sexes, 
those of the male being beneath. - 

LVIII. Neither of these incidents made any 
impression on his mind, aud he continued to 
advance with his aniiy by land, whilst his fleet, 
passing beyond tlie Hellespont, coasted along the 
shore in an opposite direction. The latter sailed 
toward the west, to the promontory of JSarpe- 

don, 

»♦ Brovghi forth a har€.]--ln Julius Obsequens de Pro- 
digiis, chap, xxxiii. p. 20, we have an account no less re- 
markable, L. Pcsthumio Albino, Scmpronio Graccho Coss. 
mare arsit, ad Sinuessam bos eqiwleum peperit. 

Sec also the same book, on the subject of a mule's pro- 
ducing young. 

Mula pariens, discordiam civium, bonorum interitum 
routationem legum, turpes matronarum partus significavit— 
This was always deemed an unfortunate omen. See Pliny, 
book viii. c. 44. That mules never d^ produce young I 
have before observed. — T. 

This story will probably excite a smile from the English 
reader, whom it will remind of Mary Tofts and her rabbits. 
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don, where they 'were commanded to remain; 
the former proceeded eastward through the Cher- 
sonese, having on their right the tomb of Heile, 
the daughter of Athamas ; on their left the city 
of Cardia. Moving onward, through the midst 
of a city called Agera, they turned aside to the 
giilph of Melana, and a river of the same name, 
the waters of which were not sufficient for tha 
troops. Having passed this river, which gives 
its name to the above-mentioned .gulph, they 
directed their march westward, and passing MnoSf 
a city of iEolia, and the lake Stertoris, they 
came to Doriscus. 

LIX. Doriscus is on the coast, and is a spa- 
cious plain of Thrace, through which the great 
river Hebrus flows. Here was a royal fort called 
Doriscus, in which Darius, in his expedition 
against Scythia, had placed a Persian garrison. 
This appearing a proper place for the purpose, 
Xerxes gave orders to have his army here mar- 
shalled and numbered. The fleet being all ar- 
rived off" the shore near Doriscus, their officer^l 
ranged them in order near where Salo, a Samo- 
thracian town", and Zena are situated. At the 
extremity of this shore is the celebrated pro- 
montory 

*^ Samothracian ^ozurt.]— See Bellanger's remarks on this] 
passage, in his Essais de Critique* where with great humour 
he compliments our countryman Littlebury, for kindly 

making 
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moatory of Serrium^ which formerly belonged to 
the Cicenians. The crews having brought their 
vessels to shore *^ enjoyed an interval of repose^ 
whilst Xerxes was drawing up his troops on the 
plain of Doriscus. 



making bis readers a present of two cities in'fiich never 
txisted. Littlebury baft rendered the passage thus : 

^ Xerxes commaiided the sea captains to biug all their 
ships to the shore that lay nearest to Doriscus, where the- 
cities of Sala, Samothracia, and Zena are sitaate, with 
ftDother called Serriam, built upon a &mous promontory 
i^rmerly belonging to the Ciconians.'* 

Voila, ce me semble (says Bellanger) deex villes a par 
gam, Somothracia avec une autre appellee Serrium. C'est 
de quoi enrich ir les grands dictionnaires geograpbiques. 

I have studiously avoided pointing out any errors I may 
l^ve discovered ia Littlebury, from the fear of being thought 
invidious ; I should not have done it in this instance, but 
that 1 wished to direct the reader to an excellent piece of 
criticism, which will at the same time reward his attention ^ 
and justify me. — T, 

^ Vessels to shore."] — As the vessels were not in those 
times so considerable as ours, they drew them on shore 
whenever they wanted to remain any time in one place* 
Thi& custom, which we learn from Homer was in use in the 
time of the Trojan war, was also practised in the better 
ages of Greece. It is frequently meutioned by Xenophoo, 
Thacydides, and other historians* — Larcher. 



j:nd of volume iii^ 
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